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Abstract 


The  main  objective  of  this  project  was  to  provide  a  flight  demonstration  of  formation 
control  using  UAV  research  aircraft  models.  This  document  will  describe  the  efforts  leading  to 
the  design,  construction,  and  flight-testing  of  formation  control  laws  using  three  YF-22  research 
UAVs  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University  (WVU).  In  the  selected 
formation  configuration,  a  radio  control  (R/C)  pilot  maintains  ground  control  of  the  ‘leader’ 
aircraft  while  two  autonomous  ‘follower’  aircraft  are  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position 
and  orientation  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  aircraft.  The  report  is  organized  as  follows.  First,  a 
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The  following  sections  will  describe  the  overall  design  of  the  formation  control  laws. 
Specifically,  this  design  was  based  on  a  set  of  inner  and  outer  loop  control  laws  using  a  NLDI 
(Non  Linear  Dynamic  Inversion)  approach.  The  implementation  of  the  controller  design 
featured  a  mathematical  model  obtained  directly  from  flight  data  through  a  PID  (Parameter 
Identification)  study.  Additional  sections  will  provide  a  description  of  the  on-board  flight 
control  software  and  simulation  work  prior  to  the  flight-testing  activities.  A  final  section  will 
describe  the  results  from  an  extensive  flight-testing  program.  The  flight-testing  activities  were 
articulated  in  several  phases  starting  from  the  evaluation  of  the  hardware  and  control  laws,  the 
testing  of  a  ‘Virtual  Leader’  configuration,  up  to  the  flight-testing  of  2-aircraft  and  3-aircraft 
formations. 
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Chapter  1  -  Introduction 


1.1  -  Technical  Objectives 


The  main  objective  of  this  research  effort  was  to  provide  a  flight  demonstration  of 
formation  control  using  YF-22  research  aircraft  models.  These  models  were  designed,  built,  and 
instrumented  by  a  group  of  faculty  members,  graduate  research  assistants,  and  undergraduate 
students  in  the  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering  (MAE)  Department  at  West  Virginia 
University  (WVU). 

This  report  will  provide  detailed  information  about  the  different  phases  of  the  project, 


starting  from  the  atictaft  tesi-bed  deveiupiiieiit,  io'fne  design  'bfltiie electronic  payload 
and  software  systems,  leading  to  simulation  studies  and  flight  testing  activities. 

In  the  formation  flight  configuration,  a  radio  control  (R/C)  pilot  maintained  ground 
control  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  while  2  ‘follower’  aircraft  were  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined 
position  and  orientation  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’.  Each  of  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  was 
essentially  an  autonomous  vehicle  once  engaged  into  the  formation  flight  mode.  Individual 
pilots  controlled  each  aircraft  from  a  ground  transmitter  during  takeoff  and  up  to  formation 
engagement,  as  well  as  after  formation  disengagement  and  landing  procedures.  Autonomous 
formation  was  engaged  after  all  aircraft  reached  a  pre-determined  altitude  at  a  pre-selected 
rendezvous  point.  Due  to  safety  issues,  the  UAVs  were  always  flown  within  visual  range  so  that 


the  ground  pilots  could  retain  manual  control  of  the  UAVs,  if  necessary.  This  restriction,  in  turn, 
required  that  each  UAV  to  be  flown  at  high  roll  and  heading  angles  and,  thus,  substantial  angular 
rates  for  most  of  the  mission.  Therefore,  a  specific  goal  was  to  design  a  set  of  formation  control 
laws  with  desirable  performance  under  these  specific  conditions.  An  additional  objective  was  to 
limit  the  amount  of  information  exchanged  between  the  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  to  maintain  the 
pre-defined  formation  geometry. 

The  flight-testing  program  associated  with  this  effort  was  quite  substantial  and  involved 
approximately  100  sorties  divided  among  all  3  of  the  UAV  test-beds.  The  flight-testing  activities 
involved  the  following  phases: 

-  assessment  of  the  aircraft  handling  qualities; 

-  assess  the  performance  of  the  data  acquisition  system  and  electronic  payload; 

-  PID  (Parameter  Identification)  flights; 
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Chapter  2  -  Aircraft  Test-bed 


2.1  -  Aircraft  Test-bed  Overview 

The  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  fleet  was  developed  as  the  main  test-bed  for  carrying  the 
formation  flight  payload  and  performing  the  closed-loop  formation  flight  experiments.  One  of 
the  3  WVU  YF-22  UAVs  is  shown  in  Figure  2-1  during  takeoff  at  the  WVU  Jackson  Mill  flight¬ 
testing  research  facility.  This  chapter  will  provide  detailed  information  about  the  aircraft  design 
and  construction. 


Figure  2-1:  WVU  YF-22  Model  Aircraft  (Formation  Flight  Green  Aircraft) 


The  aircraft  frames  were  manufactured  with  a  number  of  products  and  materials,  including 
fiberglass,  composite  materials  (ex.  carbon  fiber,  Kevlar),  foam,  and  a  variety  of  wood  products. 
Although  the  WVU  YF-22  model  featured  similarities  with  the  ‘actual’  USAF  YF-22  aircraft, 
the  WVU  research  team  did  not  wish  to  use  for  this  effort  a  ‘perfectly  scaled’  YF-22  model.  In 
fact,  it  was  very  clear  from  a  preliminary  design  analysis  that  a  scaled  model  would  not  exhibit 
desirable  handling  qualities  due  to  unacceptable  values  of  the  W/S  (Weight/Wing  Surface  ratio  - 
also  known  as  wing  load)  parameter.  An  additional  design  requirement  was  to  maintain  the  take¬ 
off  and  landing  airspeeds  within  a  desirable  range.  Therefore,  the  research  team  focused  on 
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designing  a  model  which  provided  desirable  ranges  for  two  very  critical  design  parameters,  that 
is  the  T/W  (Thrust/Weight  ratio)  and  W/S.  The  final  result  was  the  manufacturing  of  the  3 
aircraft  models  shown  in  Figure  2-2.  Detailed  information  about  the  aircraft  construction  will  be 
provided  in  Section  2.2. 


Figure  2-2:  WVU  YF-22  Aircraft  Models  (Formation  Flight  Fleet) 


2,2  -  Aircraft  Constriiption  , .  . _ _ 

The  design  of  the  ‘formation  flight’  YF-22  model  evolved  from  the  design  of  a  smaller 
model  used  for  a  previous  AFOSR/DoD  EPSCoR  research  project  (Grant  #  F49620-98-1-0136). 
This  smaller  research  UAV  featured  a  3.6  Kg.  electronic  payload.  A  preliminary  5.5  Kg 
electronic  payload  target  was  originally  set  for  the  development  of  the  new  test-bed.  A  re-design 
process  was  performed  to  accommodate  additional  hardware  components  (necessary  for 
formation  flight)  along  with  larger  fuel  capacity  for  longer  missions.  The  additional  hardware 
components  included  a  GPS  receiver,  RF-modem,  and  a  vertical  gyro  leading  to  an  electronic 
payload  under  5.4  Kg  (per  early  design  specifications).  Since  the  previous  smaller  model  had 
excellent  handling  qualities,  a  specific  goal  was  to  try  to  retain  the  same  desirable  handling 
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qualities.  The  resulting  ‘formation  flight’,  ‘new’  WVU  YF-22  design  vs.  the  smaller,  ‘old’ 
WVU  YF-22  design  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3. 


Figure  2-3:  ‘Formation  Flight’  vs.  ‘Old’  WVU  YF-22  Design 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  ‘new’  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  are  listed  Table  2-1. 


Parameter 

Value 

Units 

Length 

2.2352 

m 

Wingspan 

1.98 

m 

Wing  Surface 

1.52 

m2 

Wing  Aspect  Ratio 

2.53 

— 

Wing  Sweep  Angle 

29° 

degrees 

Payload  (maximum  target) 

Est.  takeoff  weight  (w/  payload) 

20.86 

Kg 

Est.  wing  load  (with  payload) 

13.73 

Kg/m2 

Est.  Thrust/Weight  (with  payload) 

0.6 

... 

Table  2-1:  Design  Parameters  for  the  ‘Formation  Flight’  WVU  YF-22  Model 


In  addition  to  a  larger  wing  size,  the  wing  design  was  substantially  different  with  respect  to  the 
previous  model.  The  introduced  modifications  included  the  use  of  a  different  wing  section  (with 
increased  curvature  for  additional  lift  at  lower  speeds),  larger  control  surfaces  (for  enhanced 
maneuverability  at  slower  speeds),  and  structural  reinforcement  for  surfaces  (due  to  the  increased 
airspeeds).  In  addition  to  the  wing  aerodynamic  modifications,  the  air  intakes  were  also  closed  - 
where  the  previous  design  had  open  air-intakes  in  the  front  of  the  aircraft.  In  fact,  it  was 
determined  that  the  propulsion  system  received  enough  air  flow  from  the  landing  gear  wells  and 
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additional  slots  placed  on  top  of  the  main  hatch  of  the  fuselage  body.  This  modification  allowed 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  drag,  which,  in  turn  allowed  substantial  savings  in  fuel  consumption 
as  well  as  an  increased  airspeed. 

Following  a  detailed  aircraft  design,  drawings  were  produced  for  the  manufacturing  of  a 
fuselage  plug  and  mold  system,  which  was  then  used  to  produce  the  fuselage  aircraft  shell.  CAD 
drawings  of  the  top  and  side  views  were  produced  using  5  cm  cross-sectional  views.  From  the 
cross-sectional  views,  a  number  of  templates  were  produced  for  the  production  of  the  fuselage 
plug.  The  manufacturing  of  the  plug  involved  a  labor-intensive  handcrafting  process  to  obtain  a 
smooth  and  accurate  form,  which  was  necessary  for  the  final  shape  of  the  fuselage.  Figure  2-4 
shows  a  reai"  view  the  final  fusel  aw*  nlno 


Figure  2-4:  WVU  YF-22  Plug  (Rear  View) 

In  forming  the  fuselage  plug,  an  intermediate  step  was  to  prepare  the  plug  for  the  creation  of  a 
two-section  mold.  These  two  ‘sandwich  halves’  created  the  top/bottom  mold  section,  which 
were  later  used  for  manufacturing  the  aircraft  shells.  Figure  2-5  shows  the  initial  stage  of  the 
preparation  of  the  production  mold  in  the  WVU  ‘UAV  Construction’  lab. 
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Figure  2-5:  Creation  of  Mold  from  Plug  ( Initial  Stage) 


The  mold  was  developed  using  a  variety  of  materials,  including  a  release  agent  and  gel-coat, 
along  with  epoxy  resin  and  fiberglass.  The  resulting  mold  produced  a  ‘2-piece’  top  and  bottom 
section  as  shown  in  Figure  2-6. 


Figure  2-6:  WVU  YF-22  Mold  (Rear  View) 


Once  the  mold  was  cured,  the  separation  of  the  two  components  was  then  performed,  leading  to 
the  ‘top’  and  ‘bottom’  molds  shown  in  Figure  2-7. 


Figure  2-7:  Top  and  Bottom  Mold  Sections  Used  to  Produce  Aircraft  Shells 

Next,  the  ‘2-piece’  mold  system  was  used  for  the  fabrication  of  each  YF-22  shell.  Each  shell 
was  produced  using  a  combination  of  fiberglass  and  composite  materials.  Particularly,  carbon 
fiber  in  the  fuselage  shell  was  used  in  areas  of  high-level  structural  stress  (such  as  bulkheads  and 
tail  section  areas).  Figure  2-8  shows  the  early  development  stage  of  the  bottom  fuselage  shell. 


Figure  2-8:  Early  Shell  Development 

The  ‘dark’  areas  represent  the  ‘wetted’  fiberglass  while  the  white  areas  are  the  ‘dry’  edges  of  the 
raw  material  around  the  edges  of  the  mold.  Wood  strips  were  then  introduced  as  mounting 
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brackets  for  the  installation  of  the  electronic  payload.  Figure  2.9  shows  a  cured  lay-up  of  the 
bottom  fiberglass  shell.  The  use  of  carbon  fiber  strips  can  be  seen  around  ‘high  stress’  areas, 
such  as  structural  bulkheads,  vehicle  access  hatches,  landing  gears,  and  at  the  intersection  with 
the  tail  sections. 


Figure  2-9:  Cured  Lay-up  Shell 


Figure  2.10  shows  a  test  fitting  of  the  aircraft  bulkheads,  propulsion,  and  computer  package  prior 
to  laying  the  top  shell  on  the  bottom  shell. 


Figure  2-10:  Test  Fit  of  Internal  Bulkheads 
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Figure  2-11  shows  the  ‘merging’  of  the  top  and  bottom  shells  prior  to  installation  of  the 
structural  bulkheads  separating  the  different  bays  inside  the  fuselage. 


Figure  2-11:  Assembly  of  Top  and  Bottom  Shells 


After  the  completion  of  the  fuselage  shell,  the  structural  bulkheads,  the  wing  and  the  tail  sections 
were  assembled  with  the  fuselage  body.  Each  wing  and  tail  section  was  then  manufactured  using 
a  foam  and  balsa  wood  combination,  including  structural  supports  (spars)  covered  by  fiberglass. 
Figure  2-12  shows  a  top  view  of  the  ‘raw’  YF-22  for  the  formation  flight  project  side-by-side 
with  the  ‘old’  YF-22  model. 


Figure  2-12:  Side-by-Side  Top  View  of  the  ‘Old’  YF-22  (Left)  and  'Formation  Flight'  YF-22  Model  (Right) 


The  next  phase  involved  the  manufacturing  and  installation  of  the  control  surfaces  for  both  the 
wing  and  vertical  tail  sections;  followed  by  the  installation  of  the  R/C  aircraft  hardware.  The 
R/C  aircraft  hardware  included  the  following  items: 

-  the  R/C  receiver  (radio  system); 

-  the  control  surfaces  and  servo  installations; 

-  the  propulsion  system; 

-  the  landing  gear  systems  (including  wheels,  brakes,  and  retracts). 

Details  about  the  propulsion  and  landing  gear  systems  will  also  be  discussed  in  Sections  2.3  and 
2.4. 

1RV'r  the  assessment  of  th.e..  handling  qualities,  flight  tests  were  performed  for  the  1st 
aircraft  model,  the  manufacturing  process  was  repeated  for  the  development  of  two  additional 
aircraft.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  flight-testing  activities  with  the  1st  aircraft  for  the 
performance  assessment  -  which  will  be  described  in  a  later  section  -  did  not  show  any  need  for 
major  design  modifications.  The  pilot  reported  nominal  handling  qualities  in  terms  of  both  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  directional  dynamics  as  well  as  desirable  takeoff  and  landing 
performance.  Figure  2-13  shows  an  early  photograph  of  the  entire  WVU  aircraft  fleet,  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  painting  scheme. 


Figure  2-13:  Aircraft  Fleet  (Prior  to  Painting  and  Hardware  Installation) 

Following  the  completion  of  the  entire  fleet  -  including  installation  of  the  R/C  and  electronic 
payload  systems  -  all  of  the  aircraft  were  painted  with  a  specific  color  scheme  for  maximizing 
visibility.  Figure  2-14  shows  the  final  paint  scheme  used  for  the  formation  flight  aircraft. 
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Throughout  the  program,  the  ‘blue’  ship  served  as  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  while  the  ‘red’  and  ‘green’ 
aircraft  acted  as  the  ‘follower’  aircraft. 


Figure  2-14:  WVU  ‘Formation  Flight’ Fleet 


2.3  -  Aircraft  Propulsion 

The  turbine  propulsion  system  was  manufactured  by  R.A  Microjets,  Inc.  (Medley,  FL). 
The  selected  engine  model  was  the  RAM  1000  system,  shown  in  Figure  2-15.  The  engine  was 
manufactured  using  a  single  stage  centrifugal  compressor  driven  by  a  single  axial  flow  turbine 
wheel.  The  shaft  was  supported  by  two  lubricated,  pre-loaded  angular  contact  bearings.  An 
Electronic  Control  Unit  (ECU)  monitored  the  exhaust  gas  temperature  and  engine  compressor 
pressure  in  addition  to  couiroiiiiig  the  punip  diive  Voltage:  The  ihiniatiire  pump  in  turn  controls 
the  turbine  speed  by  varying  its  RPM  and,  conversely,  the  fuel  supplied  to  the  turbine. 
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Z\gure  2-15:  RAM  1000  Propuhter: Pysicn-  i-:  < 

One  of  the  important  features  of  this  engine  -  which  was  a  primary  factor  for  the  selection  of  this 
specific  propulsion  system  -  was  the  safe  and  efficient  start-up  procedure.  In  fact,  the  turbine 
system  featured  an  auto  start  (via  the  R/C  throttle  command)  system  using  a  small  amount  of 
starting  fuel  for  the  engine  ignition  sequence.  Following  startup  procedure,  the  engine  could 
then  run  on  a  variety  of  fuels,  including  Jet  A,  Al,  or  Kerosene.  Jet  A  fuel  was  selected  due  to 
its  availability  at  a  local  airport. 

In  terms  of  performance,  the  RAM  1000  provided  up  to  125  N  of  thrust.  The  fuel 
consumption  was  rated  at  approximately  0.35  liters/minute  for  a  maximum  RPM  (127,000) 
setting.  Maximum  RPM  setting  was  typically  used  only  during  the  takeoff  sequence.  Once  the 
aircraft  was  at  altitude,  the  throttle  setting;  was  typically  within  the  (Vi  -  %)  range,  with  fuel 
consumption  in  the  range  of  (0.15-0.3)  liters/minute. 

A  custom-designed  by-pass  cover  system  was  purchased  to  streamline  the  airflow  of  the 
propulsion  system.  An  additional  advantage  of  the  cover  system  was  for  protection  purposes;  in 
the  event  of  a  fire  or  engine  malfunction  because  of  the  composite  material  used  in  construction. 
The  by-pass  system,  shown  in  Figure  2.16,  was  manufactured  by  Jet-Tech  which  utilized  Kevlar 
and  carbon  fiber  materials.  The  propulsion  system  also  featured  customized  Kevlar  fuel  tanks 
(photo  is  shown  in  Figure  3-32)  also  manufactured  by  Jet-Tech. 


•  Figure  2-16:  By-Pass  System  'dhti'&xhau** ' 

2.4  -  Landing  Gear  Systems 

The  aircraft  landing  gear  setup  was  assembled  using  a  retract  wheel  and  brake  system 
(manufactured  respectively  by  ‘Spring  Air  Retracts  and  ‘Glennis’)  along  with  struts 
(manufactured  by  ‘Robart’).  Each  attachment  point  for  the  main  left/right  gear,  as  well  as  the 
nose  wheel,  was  manufactured  using  wood  with  carbon  laminated  plating  structures.  The  added 
strength  of  the  carbon  fiber  allowed  for  additional  protection  against  the  structural  stresses 
associated  with  the  take-off  and  landing  phases.  Views  for  both  the  main  and  nose  landing  gear 
systems  are  shown  in  Figures  2-17  and  2-18. 


Figure  2-1 7:  Main  Landing  Gear 


Figure  2-18:  Nose  Gear  : 


2.5  -  Aircraft  Specifications 


A  top  view  of  a  completed  aircraft  test-bed  is  shown  in  Figure  2-19.  Potentiometers  were 
installed  for  measuring  the  deflection  of  each  primary  control  surface.  This  included  the 
left/right  stabilators,  left/right  ailerons,  and  left/right  rudders.  Flaps  were  installed  only  for  R/C 


control  use  during  takeoff  and  landing  purposes  and  were  not  used  by  the  flight  control  laws. 


Measured  Surfaces 
(Stabilator,Aileron, 
Rudder)  with 
Potentiometers 

Propulsion  System 
GPS  Antenna 

RF  Modem 
Main  Payload  Bay 
Air-Data  Probe 


Figure  2-19:  WVU  YF-22  Top  View 


An  air-data  nose  probe  -  for  measuring  flow  angles  and  pressure  data  -  was  installed.  The  nose 
hatch  (front  hatch)  section  provided  the  R/C  control  hardware  and  air-data  sensors.  The  main 
payload  bay  (center  hatch)  contained  the  formation  flight  payload  and  fuel.  The  GPS  antenna 
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was  located  near  the  center  of  the  aircraft,  directly  behind  the  air  intakes.  The  rear  hatch 
provided  access  to  the  engine  by-pass  system,  propulsion,  and  tail  section  components.  A  listing 
of  the  main  aircraft  specifications  and  geometric  characteristics  are  listed  in  Table  2-2. 


Aircraft  Parameters 

Values 

Wingspan 

1.98m 

Length 

3m  with  probe 

Height 

0.6  m 

Wing  Area 

1.36  m2 

Weight 

22.5  kg 

Payload  Capability 

5.4  kg 

Fuel  Capability 

3  kg 

Duration 

12  minutes 

Cruse  Airspeed 

144  km/hr 

Takeoff  Speed 

96  km/hr 

Top  Speed  l 

-  ■  -  7.00  ,lc.n  »/l  If  :  --:  :k7,7T  r.f.  i'S 

Takeoff  Distance 

150m 

Radio 

JR  1  OX  10  channel  SPCM 

Engine 

RAM  1000 

Average  Fuel  Consumption 

0.25kg/minute 

Thrust 

125N 

T/W  ratio 

0.56 

W/S  ratio 

16.5  kg/m2 

Table  2-2:  YF-22  Research  UA  V  Specifications 


Additional  details  about  the  on-board  payload  components  will  be  provided  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  3  -  On-Board  Electronic  Payload 


3.1  -  General  Architecture  of  the  Electronic  Payload  System 

The  on-board  electronic  payload  system  was  designed  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

-  data  acquisition; 

-  data  storage; 

-  communication; 

-  execution  of  the  formation  control  laws. 

The  on-board  sensors  provided  measurements  for  all  the  major  aircraft  parameters.  Six  control 
UloiiiiClS  VvUv  Ubvu  iu  control  respectively  the  icii  stabiiator,  right  stabiiatdf,  left  aileron,  right 
aileron,  dual  rudders,  and  engine  throttle.  For  formation  flight  purposes,  the  following  six 
requirements  were  used  to  define  the  overall  system  architecture: 

1.  different  commands  (control  commands,  start/stop  of  formation  control)  can  be 
sent  from  the  ground  pilot  to  each  of  the  aircraft; 

2.  once  formation  control  is  engaged,  the  On-Board  Computer  (OBC)  has  full 
control  of  the  aircraft  primary  control  surfaces  (stabilators,  ailerons,  and  rudder) 
and  propulsion  system; 

3.  at  any  time  the  pilot  -  for  any  aircraft  -  can  regain  direct  R/C  control; 

4.  GPS  information  can  be  transmitted  from  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  to  the  ‘follower’ 
aircraft; 

5.  the  electronic  payload  should  be  s^leltotoierale  'suD^uaBjeDTleveis  of  vibration  ancf 


able  to  operate  in  cold/hot/humid  environments  with  a  combined  weight  not  to 
exceed  5.5  Kg; 

6.  the  electronic  payload  should  exhibit  desirable  robustness  to  Electromagnetic 
Interference  (EMI). 

Using  the  above  requirements,  the  flight  control  system  was  designed  to  operate  in  three  separate 
modes: 


1 .  “Manual”  Mode; 

2.  “Manual  -  Partial  Automatic”  Mode; 

3.  “Automatic  Formation  Control”  Mode. 
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In  the  “Manual”  mode,  the  pilot  had  complete  control  of  the  aircraft.  The  pilot  could 
switch  to  this  mode  at  any  time  when  operating  in  the  other  two  modes.  This  mode  was  designed 
to  provide  a  safe  operating  condition  before  engaging  the  controller.  This  mode  can  also  be  used 
for  emergency  recovery  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  unstable  dynamic  conditions.  During 
the  takeoff  and  landing  phases  of  the  mission,  the  aircraft  was  required  to  be  in  the  manual- 
operating  mode. 

Within  the  “Manual  -  Partial  Automatic”  mode,  the  pilot  had  control  over  a  subset  of  the 
aircraft  primary  control  surfaces  while  the  on-board  controller  directed  the  remaining  surfaces. 
The  pre-programmed  on-board  software  decides  which  control  channels  to  be  allocated  to  the 
OBC  This  mod*  was  used  for  intermediate  testing  of  the  formation  control  laws  to  minimize 
risks  during  flight  tests. 

Within  the  “Automatic  Formation  Control”  mode,  the  OBC  had  complete  control  of  all 
the  primary  control  surfaces  and  aircraft  propulsion.  This  mode  was  used  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  design  of  the  individual  components  of  the  control  laws  and  for  the  final  phases  of  the 
formation  flight  tests. 


3.2  -  On-board  Payload  Subsystems 

According  to  the  requirements  and  selected  architecture,  the  on-board  payload  system 
was  designed  to  receive  pilot  commands,  collect  flight  data  with  the  on-board  instrumentation, 
perform  data  communication,  generate  on-board  control  commands,  and  distribute  control 
signals  to  the  primary- control  suf facbs^aiiS'propiilsioiU  ::"Tiuis;v  the  4  main  components  of  the  on  ¬ 
board  electronic  payload  were  given  by: 

1.  R/C  system; 

2.  Data  acquisition  system; 

3.  Data  communication  system; 

4.  Control  signal  distribution  system. 

A  view  of  the  main  payload  bay  is  shown  in  Figure  3-1.  An  overview  of  these  major  subsystems 
is  provided  next,  while  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  hardware  components  will  be  provided 
in  Section  3.3. 
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Compact  Flash 


3.2.1  -  R/C  System 

The  R/C  radio  system  was  based  on  a  JR-PCM  10X  transmitter  and  receiver  radio 
package,  manufactured  by  JR  Corp.  This  radio  system  featured  a  10-channel  capability  for 
increased  flexibility  with  the  R/C  system.  A  photo  of  the  JR  transmitter  is  shown  in  Figure  3-2. 


Figure  3-2:  R/C  Transmitter 

This  system  featured  digital  servo  technology,  which  allowed  for  faster  control  surface  response, 
higher  torque,  and  increased  accuracy  to  control  the  aircraft’s  control  surfaces  with  respect  to 
analog  servos.  Through  each  of  the  R/C  channels,  the  pilot  had  control  of  the  aircraft  primary 
control  surfaces  (stabilators,  ailerons,  and  rudders),  secondary  control  surfaces  (flaps),  engine 
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throttle,  brakes,  retractable  landing  gear,  and,  finally,  a  controller  switch  to  activate  the  on-board 
control  laws  (used  for  formation  flight  purposes).  The  R/C  receiver  -  shown  in  Figure  3-3  -  was 
installed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  computer  box  to  reduce  potential  EMI  issues. 


Figure  3-3:  R/C  Receiver 


A  total  of  nine  cables  were  introduced  to  transmit  the  receiver  control  signals  to  the  OBC.  The 
Control  Signal  Distribution  System  (CSDS)  -  located  within  the  OBC  box  -  distributes  the 
control  signals,  as  allocated  by  the  formation  control  laws  coded  in  the  on-board  software,  and 
sends  the  commands  to  the  individual  servos  of  the  primary  control  surfaces. 

3.2.2  -  Data  Acquisition  System 

The  data  acquisition  system  collected  data  for  both  on-line  real  time  control  purposes  (for 
formation  flight)  and  post-flight  analysis  purposes.  The  data  acquisition  system  included  the 
OBC  and  a  suite  of  sensors.  The  suite  of  vehicle  sensors  included: 

. -  air-dath  probed  . . 

-  pressure  sensors; 

-  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU); 

-  vertical  gyro; 

-  potentiometers  on  primary  control  surfaces  (stabilators,  ailerons,  rudders); 

-  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS); 

-  temperature  sensor. 
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The  sensors  listed  above  provided  measurements  for  the  following  parameters: 

-  angle  of  attack; 

-  angle  of  sideslip; 

-  static  and  dynamic  pressure; 

-  temperature; 

-  roll  and  pitch  Euler  angles; 

-  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  angular  rates; 

-  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  vertical  linear  accelerations; 

-  GPS-based  position  and  linear  velocity  along  the  x,  y,  z  axes; 

-  angular  deflections  of  the  primarv  control  surfaces. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  data  acquisition  system  is  shown  in  Figure  3-4. 


Figure  3-4:  Data  Acquisition  System 


The 'data  acquisition  card  features  32  hndttgftligilai  ^harihels;'^'  ''channels'  were  actually  used 


with  the  remaining  channels  reserved  for  eventual  future  expansions. 


3.2.3  -  Data  Communication  System 

The  ‘leader’  aircraft’s  position  and  velocity  information  were  required  by  the 
‘followers)’  on-board  controller  to  perform  formation  control.  The  ‘Data  Communication 
System’  (DCS)  is  designed  to  perform  this  function.  Two  configurations  of  the  communication 
scheme  were  considered: 
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Configuration  #1;  The  ‘leader’  aircraft  sends  its  position/velocity  information  to  the 
ground  station;  next,  the  ground  station  relays  the  information  to  both  ‘follower’  aircraft, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3-5.  The  advantage  of  using  the  ground  station  is  essentially  in  the 
possibility  of  using  higher  transmission  power  and  providing  more  degrees  of  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  the  antenna. 


Follower 
Pilot  2 


Follower 
Pilot  1 


RF 

Modem 


Ground 

Station 


Leader 

Pilot 


Figure  3-5 :  Communication  Configuration  #7 


Configuration  #2:  The  ‘leader’  sends  the  information  directly  to  the  ‘follower’  aircraft, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3-6.  This  configuration  is  more  flexible  since  it  does  not  require  a 
ground  station.  However,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  on-board  antenna  is  a  critical  factor. 


Figure  3-6:  Communication  Configuration  #2 
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Both  communication  configurations  were  flight-tested.  Various  antenna  positions  for 
configuration  #1  modems  were  considered  and  tested.  However,  at  the  end  configuration  #2  was 
selected  since  it  provided  the  smallest  amount  of  interference. 

The  communication  devices  used  for  data  transmission  from  the  ‘leader’  to  the  ‘follower’ 
aircraft  were  900  MHz  RF  modems.  The  MRX-900,  900  MHz  modem  -  shown  in  Figure  3-7  - 
was  manufactured  by  Microhard  Systems,  Inc. 


Figure  3-7:  RF -Modem 

The  MRX-900  is  a  900  MHz  frequency  hopping  spread  spectrum  communications  transceiver. 
The  key  features  of  the  MRX-900  includes  the  following: 

-  transmission  within  a  public,  license-exempt  band  of  the  radio  spectrum; 

-  fully  compliant  RS-232  serial  I/O  data  port  with  handshaking  and  hardware  flow 
control; 

-  20  different  user  selectable  pseudo  random  hopping  patterns  providing  the 
possibility  of  separately  operating  multiple  networks; 

-  encryption  key  with  65536  user  selectable  values  for  security  purposes; 

-  built-in  CRC-16  error  detection  and  auto  re-transmit  for  accuracy  and  reliability. 
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A  brief  listing  of  the  MRX-900  modem  technical  specifications  is  provided  in  Table  3-1: 


Bandwidth  /  Data  Rate 

2400  -  1 15,  200  bps,  uncompressed  half-duplex, 

Communications  Range 

30  Kilometers  (19  miles),  with  clear  line-of-sight,  elevated  high-gain  antennas 

Power  Requirements 

9-14  VDC,  1.0  Amp 

Power  Consumption 

600  mA  at  1 W  transmit,  200  mA  in  receive 

Operating  Frequency 

902-928  MHz 

System  Gain 

135  dB 

Sensitivity 

-105  dBm 

Output  Power 

ImW,  lOmW,  lOOmW,  1W 

Spreading  Code 

Frequency  Hopping 

Hopping  Patterns 

20  pseudo-random,  user-selectable 

Error  Detection 

CRC-16  with  auto  re- transmit 

Dimensions  (WxDxH) 

94.5  mm  x  108.0  mm  x  43.7  mm 

Weight  (original  case  removed) 

272  grams  (included  antenna) 

Operating  Environment 

Temperature:  -30  to  +55°C 

Table  3-1:  MRX-900  Modem  Specifications 


3.2.4  -  Control  Signal  Distribution  System  (CSDS) 

The  main  component  of  the  CSDS  was  the  controller  board,  which  acted  as  a  hub  for  the 
entire  flight  control  hardware.  In  total  there  were  six  functions  included  in  the  CSDS: 

1 .  Receiving  control  signals  from  the  pilot; 

2.  Receiving  control  signals  from  the  OBC; 

3.  Transferring  the  command  from  the  OBC  into  PWM  signals; 

4.  Selecting  the  current  operation  mode  of  the  aircraft  (‘Manual’  or  ‘Automatic’  mode); 

5.  Selecting  the  channels  to  be  controlled  by  the  OBC; 

6.  Distributing  the  control  signals  to  individual  servos. 

The  pilot  used  ‘Chtumel  #7’ of  the  traniihiiitei- ;to;eritcr  llle  “Ahtcriiatic5-  mode;  however,  the  pilot 
could  reverse  to  ‘Manual’  mode  at  any  time.  The  block  diagram  for  the  CSDS  is  shown  in 
Figure  3-8. 
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Figure  3-8:  Control  Signal  Distribution  System 


3.3  -  Major  Payload  Components 

This  section  provides  detailed  descriptions  of  the  main  components  of  the  payload. 


3.3.1  -  On-Board  Computer  (OBC)  Modules 

The  OBC,  shown  in  Figure  3-9,  was  based  on  a  PC- 104  stack  system,  which  contained  a 
CPU  module,  a  data  acquisition  module,  a  power  supply  module,  and  supporting  components. 
The  PC- 104  format  was  selected  because  of  its  reduced  size,  lightweight,  and  low  power 
consumption. 


Controller 

Board 


DAQ  Card 

CPU  Card 

CF  Card 
Reader 


Servo  Control 
Module 


Power  Supply 
Card 

Interface-Board 


Computer  Box 


Figure  3-9:  YF-22  On-Board  Computer 
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The  overall  system  included  a  CPU  board,  a  data  acquisition  board,  a  power  supply  card,  a  set  of 
customized  sensor  connection  cards,  and  a  top  interface  panel  for  connections  to  video/keyboard, 
etc.  A  layout  diagram  of  the  OBC  is  shown  in  Figure  3-10. 


Figure  3-10:  Layout  of  the  OBC 


A  description  of  the  ‘off-the-shelf  individual  components  will  be  provided  next  while  the 
custom-designed  and  custom-built  boards  (controller  board  and  interface  board)  will  be 
described  in  Section  3.3.3. 


CPU  Module  (model:  MSI-CM5881 


The  CPU  card  was  the^brain”  of  the aircraft  payload.  The  card  collected  the  flight  data 


from  the  data  acquisition  card  and  executed  the  control  laws.  It  sent  out  control  commands  via  a 
customized  controller  board,  which  in  turn  sent  signals  directly  to  the  aircraft  servos.  The 
selected  CPU  card  was  the  MSI-CM588  shown  in  Figure  3-11,  manufactured  by  Microcomputer 
Systems. 
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Figure  3-11:  CPU  Module 


The  MSI-CM58P  is  ~  low  power  CXLV/CX!  processor  and  a 

GX5530  chipset  with  a  built-in  6x86  300  MHz  CPU  operating  from  0  to  85°  C  without  a  fan 
from  a  single  +5V  power  supply.  The  speed  of  the  CPU  was  a  necessary  design  requirement  for 
the  on-board  formation  controller  and  execution  of  the  control  laws.  The  MSI-CM588  supported 
on-chip  VGA  display  and  two  serial  ports.  128  MB  memory  was  installed  on  the  CPU  card  for 
each  aircraft  system. 


Data  Acquisition  Module  (model:  Diamond-MM-32-AT) 

The  main  function  of  the  data  acquisition  card  was  to  collect  signals  from  the  individual 
aircraft  sensors.  It  also  sent  channel  selection  commands  to  a  servo  driving  circuit  through  the 
digital  output  capability.  The  accuracy  of  the  flight  control  command  was  directly  dependent  on 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  acquisition  card  was  the 

Diamond-MM-32-AT  shown  in  Figure  3-12,  manufactured  by  Diamond  Systems. 


•  .  -  -----  • 


Figure  3-12:  Data  Acquisition  Module 


The  card  featured  32  analog  input  channels  with  16  bits  resolution.  The  maximum  sampling  rate 
is  200  KHz  (although  the  on-board  computer  system  used  only  up  to  100  Hz).  The  card  was  also 
capable  of  providing  24  high-current  digital  I/O;  8  of  them  were  used  to  send  the  channel 
selection  signal  to  the  controller  board. 


Power  Supply  and  Communication  Module  (model:  Jupiter-MM-SIO) 

The  selected  power  supply  card  was  the  Jupiter-MM-SIO,  shown  in  Figure  3-13,  also 
manufactured  by  Diamond  Systems. 


Figure  3-13:  Power  Supply  Module 


This  module  provided  different  voltage  levels  to  power  the  OBC  and  the  on-board  sensors.  It 
also  featured  two  additional  serial  ports,  which  can  be  used  for  both  communication  and  control 


purposes. 


Servo  Control  Module  (model:  Mini  SSC  II) 

The  servo  control  module  converted  the  OBC  control  commands  (or  serial  signals)  into 
the  Pulse  Width  Modulation  (PWM)  signal  to  drive  the  aircraft  servos.  The  servo  control 
module  used  for  the  electronic  payload  was  the  Mini  SSC  II,  shown  in  Figure  3-14. 
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Figure  3-14:  Servo  Control  Module 


This  module  accepted  serial  inputs  at  2400  or  9600  bps  and  provided  8  channels  of  servo-control 
signals  (PWM).  The  moauic  needed  a  j-bytb  euiuiol  package  including  one  header  byte,  one 
channel  selection  byte  and  one  byte  for  the  control  signal.  A  total  of  6  channels  were  used  to 
control  the  aircraft  with  an  update  frequency  of  50  Hz. 

Compact  Flash  Reader 

The  operating  system  and  the  flight  control  software  were  both  installed  on  an  8  MB 
removable  compact  flash  card.  An  IDE  card  reader,  shown  in  Figure  3-15,  was  installed  in  each 
aircraft  OBC. 


Figure  3-15:  Compact  Flash  Card  and  Reader 


The  flash  card  performed  both  as  a  bootable  system  and  a  hard  drive.  This  type  of  device  was 
robust  to  high  levels  of  vibration;  poor  robustness  to  high  levels  of  vibration  was  the  main 
drawback  associated  with  the  use  of  a  standard  hard  drive  setup.  The  use  of  a  flash  card  also 
provided  a  high  level  of  flexibility  during  the  flight  testing  program;  in  fact,  it  allowed  different 
sets  of  control  laws  to  be  stored  in  different  compact  flash  cards  for  quick  task  reconfiguration  on 
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the  field.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  a  removable  compact  flash  card  greatly  simplified  the 
procedures  for  downloading  data  after  each  flight. 

3.3.2  -  On-Board  Sensors 

The  suite  of  aircraft  sensors  included  an  air  data  probe,  multiple  pressure  sensors,  a 
temperature  sensor,  an  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU),  a  vertical  gyro,  a  GPS  receiver,  and 
potentiometers  on  each  of  the  primary  control  surfaces.  A  detailed  description  of  each 
component  is  provided  below. 

Nose  Probe  -  SpaceAge®  Mini  Air  Data  Boom 

The  nose  air-data  probe,  shown  in  Figure  3-16,  was  manufactured  by  SpaceAge,  Inc. 


Figure  3-16:  Air  Data  Probe 


It  is  a  lightweight  component  (approx.  6  oz)  specially  designed  for  light  aircraft  and  UAV  use. 
The  total  length  of  the  probe  is  30  inches  and  the  nominal  maximum  calibrated  speed  is  340 
knots.  The  probe  features  an  angle-of-attack  and  sideslip  vane  for  flow  measurements,  as  well  as 

static  and  dynamic  pressure  taps  alojigfhfetip.  of  the  bpom.vi;..  si:,  -  -v  ■ 

Pressure  Sensors 

For  the  measurements  of  dynamic  and  static  pressure,  two  types  of  pressure  sensors  - 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure  3-17  -  were  used: 

-  Differential  Pressure  Sensor:  SenSym  ASCX01DN; 

-  Absolute  Pressure  Sensor:  SenSym  ASCX15AN. 
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Figure  3-17:  Pressure  Sensor 


The  absolute  pressure  sensor  measured  the  static  pressure,  which  was  then  used  to  calculate  the 
altitude  of  the  UAV.  The  range  of  the  SenSym  ASCX15AN  pressure  sensor  was  0-15  psi.  The 
differential  press uie'SciiSor  mcasuieu  the  difference  between  the  static  and  dynamic  pressure, 
which  was  then  used  to  calculate  the  aircraft  airspeed.  The  range  of  the  SenSym  ASCX01DN 
pressure  sensor  was  0-1  psi. 


Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMID  -  IMU400 

The  selected  IMU  was  the  Crossbow  IMU400,  shown  in  Figure  3-18. 


Figure  3-18:  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU) 


This  component  was  a  solid-state  6-degree-of-ffeedom  (6  DOF)  inertial  package  intended  for 
navigation  and  control,  dynamic  testing,  and  instrumentation  applications.  This  system  provided 
measurements  of  the  angular  rates  and  linear  accelerations.  Fully  compensated  angular  rate  and 
acceleration  outputs  were  provided  in  both  analog  and  digital  (RS-232)  formats.  The  range  of 
measurement  for  the  IMU400  unit  was  ±90  °/sec  for  angular  rates  and  ±4  g  for  accelerations. 
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Vertical  Gyro  -  VG34 

The  VG34  vertical  gyro,  shown  in  Figure  3-19,  was  selected  for  the  measurement  of  the 
Euler  angles.  The  unit  was  manufactured  from  Goodrich  Sensor  Systems.  Although  a  fairly 
expensive  component  when  compared  to  the  IMU  or  air-data  systems,  this  unit  provided  a 
significant  reduction  in  size  and  weight.  Furthermore,  it  provided  very  accurate  measurements. 


Figure  3-19:  Vertical  Gyro 

The  measurement  range  for  the  vertical  gyro  was  ±90°  for  the  roll  angle,  with  an  accuracy  of 
±1°,  and  ±60°  for  the  pitch  angle,  also  with  an  accuracy  of  ±1°. 

Potentiometers 

Potentiometers  were  installed  on  each  hinge  axis  to  measure  the  deflections  of  the 
primary  control  surfaces.  An  horizontal  tail  potentiometer  is  shown  in  Figure  3-20.  Particularly, 
the  stabilators,  the  ailerons  and  the  rudders  were  each  instrumented.  Potentiometers  were  not 
installed  on  the  flaps  since they  wereonly used  for  takdoff and  landing. :  :  " 


Figure  3-20:  Potentiometer 
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Each  potentiometer  was  selected  to  be  10  kQ.  This  value  provided  a  desirable  trade-off  between 
the  Signal  Noise  ratio  (S/N)  and  power  consumption.  A  12-volt  supply  was  applied  to  each 
potentiometer;  next,  the  reading  output  was  collected  and  calibrated  to  provide  the  measurement 
of  surface  deflection  in  degrees. 

GPS  Receiver 

The  position  and  velocity  information  for  each  aircraft  was  required  for  formation  flight 
purposes.  The  selected  GPS  receiver  was  the  OEM4  unit  manufactured  by  Novatel,  Inc.  A 
picture  of  the  unit  is  shown  in  Figure  3-21. 


Figure  3-21:  GPS  Receiver 

The  GPS  unit  provides  the  3-axis  position  and  velocity  information  using  a  serial  port.  The 
selected  GPS  antenna  was  the  GPS-511,  also  manufactured  by  Novatel,  Inc.,  which  offered 
desirable  performance  for  airborne  and  high  dynamic  applications.  The  GPS  antenna  was 
mounted  on  the  top  section  of  the  aircraft  fuselage,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-22.  The  slotted  sections 
to  the  right  of  the  antenna  are  the  airflow  intakes  as  discussed  in  Section  2.2. 
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Figure  3-22:  GPS  Antenna 


3.3.3  -  Custom  Designed  Components 

In  addition  to  “off-the-shelf’  components  described  above,  several  pieces  of  hardware 
had  to  be  custom-designed  and  custom-built.  Therefore,  Printed  Circuit  Boards  (PCBs)  were 
designed  and  developed  to  meet  the  specified  requirements.  The  design  involved  an  interface 
board,  a  controller  board,  a  nose  sensor  board,  a  power  supply  board,  a  sensor  and  servo  hub 
boards. 

Interface  Board 

The  baseboard,  shown  in  Figure  3-23,  is  a  custom-made  signal  connection  board 
designed  to  connect  individual  sensor  outputs  to  each  specified  data  acquisition  channel.  It 
'-provided  power  to  each  sensor  (except  ths;'wsrtica!-'gyr6''and^'tlie''  GPS, -which'  are  powered 
separately)  and  provided  a  reference  voltage  for  the  controller  usage. 


Controller  Board 

The  controller  board,  shown  in  Figure  3-24,  is  one  of  the  most  critical  components.  This 
board  received  control  signals  from  both  the  pilot  (R/C  receiver)  and  the  OBC. 


Figure  3-24:  Controller  Board 


Two  switching  mechanisms  were  designed  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  aircraft,  that  is 
‘Hardware  Switching’  and  ‘Software  Switching’. 
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Hardware  Switching :  Hardware  switching  gives  the  pilot  the  ability  to  switch  off  the  entire 
controller  instantly  at  any  circumstance  even  if  the  OBC  power  is  lost.  A  R/C  channel  was 
allocated  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  PWM  switch  signal  from  the  receiver  is  converted  to 
High/Low  switching  signal  according  to  the  signal  pulse  width.  This  switching  signal  is  then 
used  to  drive  a  set  of  AND  gates  to  enable/disable  the  entire  on-board  controller. 

Software  Switching:  Software  Switching  gives  the  OBC  the  capability  to  control  all  or  any  subset 
of  the  aircraft’s  control  surfaces  with  pre-programmed  selections.  With  this  ability,  the  flight 
test  can  be  configured  to  include  different  subtests  and  greatly  enhances  the  flexibility  and  the 
safety  of  the  experiment.  The  software  switching  is  implemented  through  a  synthesis  of  both 
hardware  and  software.  The  on-board  software  reads  pre-determined  channel  selection 
information  from  a  Tog’  file  at  the  initialization  stage  (see  section  5.6.1  for  more  details).  Once 
the  controller  switch  is  turned  on,  it  sends  out  the  channel  selection  signal  through  the  Digital 
Input/Output  (DIO)  port  of  the  data  acquisition  card.  This  signal  is  then  passed  to  the  multi¬ 
channel  74HC4053  analog  multiplexer/demultiplexer  on  the  controller  board  to  select  the 
pilot/on-board  control.  The  design  of  the  controller  board  is  shown  in  Figure  3-25. 

Command 


Figure  3-25:  Controller  Board  Design 
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Nose  Sensor  Board 


The  nose  sensor  board,  shown  in  Figure  3-26,  was  designed  to  interface  with  the  dynamic 
pressure  sensor,  the  static  pressure  sensor,  and  the  temperature  sensor. 


Figure  3-26:  Nose  Sensor  Board 

Additional  connectors  on  the  nose  sensor  board  allowed  for  the  air-data  probe  potentiometers  to 
be  added  to  the  data  acquisition  system. 

Power  Supply 

The  voltage  requirement  of  the  vertical  gyro  is  a  24-32V  supply-range.  The  aircraft  on¬ 
board  battery  pack  only  supplies  14.8V;  therefore,  a  DC-DC  converter  was  necessary  to  power 
the  unit.  A  24v  DC  converter  was  mounted  on  a  custom-made  power  supply  PC  board,  as  shown 
in  Figure  3-27. 


Figure  3-27:  Power  Supply 

To  minimize  potential  EMI  problems  several  RF  chokes  were  introduced;  additionally,  the 
package  was  enclosed  in  an  aluminum  case.  The  power  for  the  GPS  receiver  and  RF  modem 
were  also  included  within  this  custom-designed  power  supply  board. 
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Sensor  Hub 


The  sensor  hub,  shown  in  Figure  3-28,  was  designed  to  connect  the  OBC  to  the 


Figure  3-28:  Sensor  Hub 


A  12  V  voltage  was  supplied  to  each  of  the  potentiometer;  the  measured  signal  is  forwarded  back 
to  the  on-board  data  acquisition  card.  Two  sensor  hubs  were  used  to  provide  connections  on  the 
left  and  right  sides  of  the  plane. 


Servo  Hub 

The  servo  hub,  shown  in  Figure  3-29,  was  designed  to  connect  the  controller  hardware  to 
the  individual  aircraft  servos. 


Figure  3-29:  Servo  Hub 


In  particular,  the  servo  control  commands  were  sent  out  to  the  servo  hub  and  re-distributed  to 
each  individual  servo  including  left/right  stabilators,  left/right  rudders,  left/right  ailerons, 
left/right  flaps,  and  the  engine  throttle  signal. 
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Interface  Panel 


The  interface  panel  was  integrated  on  the  computer  casing.  It  is  made  of  aluminum 
sheeting  and  featured  power  and  mode  switches  while  providing  connection  to  instrumentation 
sensors,  video  monitor  output,  and  keyboard.  The  interface  panel  features  a  front  section,  a  rear 
section,  and  a  top  section,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-30. 


Figure  3-30:  Interface  Panels 


The  front  panel  connects  the  battery  power,  the  R/C  receiver,  the  vertical  gyro,  and  the  nose 
probe  sensors.  The  rear  panel  connects  to  the  IMU.  the  GPS  receiver,  the  sensor  and  servo  hubs. 
The  top  panel  is  for  user  interface  and  features  a  computer  power  switch,  a  vertical  gyro  power 
switch,  a  running  mode  switch,  a  power  LED,  a  controller  switch  LED,  and  a  slot  for  the 
compact  flash  card. 
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3.3.4  -  Power  Sources 

Following  a  detailed  power  budget,  a  total  of  six  battery  packs  were  introduced  in  each 
UAV.  In  particular,  four  4.8v  1600mAh  NiMN  battery  packs  were  used  for  R/C  system, 
including  two  for  the  receiver  and  two  for  the  aircraft  servos.  This  provided  a  dual-redundancy 
for  the  R/C  power  system,  which  was  the  most  critical  part  for  aircraft  safety.  A  7.2v  1250mAh 
NiCd  battery  pack  was  introduced  to  power  the  electronics  for  the  propulsion  system.  Finally, 
the  OBC  and  the  instrumentation  were  powered  by  a  single  battery  pack  made  of  4  Li-Poly 
battery  cells.  A  single  Li -Poly  cell  is  shown  in  Figure  3-31. 


Figure  3-31:  Battery  Cell 


This  battery  pack  provided  14.8v  (nominal)  with  a  3300mAh  capacity.  The  on-board  payload 
power  consumption  provided  in  Table  3-2  shows  that,  once  fully  charged,  the  selected  Li-Poly 
battery  pack  lasted  for  more  than  1  hour.  Typical  mission  duration  for  the  payload  system 
operation  was  under  30  minutes,  providing  sufficient  run  time. 


Device 

Notes 

Vertical  Gyro 

1.0 

0.5 

Requires  a  3-minute  stabilizaion  phase 

OBC 

0.7 

0.65 

Without  sensor  power 

GPS 

0.2 

0.2 

Miscellaneous 

0.5 

0.5 

Estimates 

Total  Estimation 

2.4 

1.85 

Table  3-2:  On-board  Payload  Power  consumption 
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3.4  -  Hardware  Mounting 

The  installation  of  the  hardware  components  required  careful  consideration  of  the 
following  issues: 

-  length  of  the  required  cables; 

-  levels  of  vibration; 

-  EMI  issues; 

-  weight/balance  of  the  aircraft. 

Most  of  the  payload  components  (including  the  OBC,  the  vertical  gyro,  the  IMU,  the  GPS,  and 
the  power  supply)  were  mounted  on  two  rails  installed  in  the  payload  bay,  shown  in  Figure  3-32. 


Figure  3-32:  Payload  Bay  (Overhead  View) 

Since  the  jet  engine  was  mounted  in  the  rear  of  the  aircraft,  most  of  the  payload  components 
were  installed  toward  the  forward  section  of  the  aircraft  for  balance  purposes.  Special  care  was 
used  for  the  installation  of  some  of  the  components.  In  fact,  the  vertical  gyro  and  the  IMU  had  to 
be  installed  in  parallel  with  the  X-axis  (body  frame)  while  the  air-data  probe  was  mounted  to  be 
aligned  with  the  X-axis. 

Using  the  maximum  length  of  the  aircraft  and  attempting  to  avoid  on-board  EMI  sources 
(discussed  in  Section  3.5),  the  R/C  receiver  was  mounted  in  the  nose  bay  of  the  aircraft  -  as 
shown  in  Figure  3-33  -  with  the  antenna  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  right  vertical  tail. 
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3.5  -  EMI 

Electro-magnetic  Interference  (EMI)  effects  co„M 

aPPropriate  functioning  of  the  on-board  electronic  systems  h,  ^  T***  to  «» 

the  YF-22  model  with  a  variety  of  elertr  •  '  fact-  for  such  a  small  aircraft  like 

there  were  several  potential  sources  of  interf  JeZ^neTl00"8"''1  “  ‘  reIi“iVe'y  Sma"  ^ 

-  the  OBC; 

-  the  vertical  gyro; 

the  custom-built  power  supply. 

care  was  taken  in  ^  ^  ^  ^  pr°blems>  sP8cia! 

hardware  components;  additional  ferrite  RF  chokes  were  also^  ^  ^  ^  m°S’  ^ 
Once  the  electronic  payload  was  assembled  th  °”  P°Wer  311(1  s,Snal  cables. 

—  --^.ed^ 

additional  RF  chokes  were  necessary  to  r  •  .  ad  been  addressed  and  only  a  few 

Nevertheless,  although  EMI  results  in  the  1  b  ”™ate  reSld“al  EM  "*  *he  flel4 

the  R/C  system  before  each  flight  session  n  ■  perfomi  a  radto  range  check  on 

engine  were  powered  and  an  approximate  raff"8  3  ^  CheCk’  ^  0BC’  airCraft  SeDSOrS'  and 

approximate  radio  range  of  91  44  m  non  m 

5  ui  >1.44  m  (300  ft)  on  the  ground  was 
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required  with  the  transmitter  antenna  fully  retracted  before  flight  operations  were  allowed  to 
proceed. 
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Chapter  4  -  Design  of  the  Formation  Control  Laws 


4.1  -  Formation  Controller  Architecture 


The  main  objective  of  this  effort  was  to  design  a  formation  controller  for  the  two 
‘follower’  aircraft  so  that  they  would  be  capable  of  tracking  a  ‘leader’  aircraft  at  a  pre-defined 
forward,  lateral,  and  vertical  distance.  One  constraint  for  flight  experiments  was  that  the  aircraft 
had  to  remain  within  visual  range.  Therefore,  each  UAV  was  required  to  perform  tight 
maneuvers  at  high  Euler  angles  and  moderately  high  angular  rates  for  many  segments  of  the 
mission.  An  additional  objective  of  the  design  phase  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  information 


foh 


uvt 


'  tho 

mv  ivtiUvL 


and  follower(s)’  to  maintain  the  pre~delined  formation 


geometry. 

The  formation  controller  was  designed  to  allow  the  ‘follower’  vehicle  to  position  itself  at 
a  pre-defined  forward,  lateral,  and  vertical  distance  from  the  ‘leader’  once  formation  flight  was 
engaged.  From  a  geometric  point  of  view,  the  control  problem  was  divided  into  two  independent 
problems:  a  level  plane  tracking  problem  (horizontal  geometry)  and  a  vertical  plane-tracking 
problem  (vertical  geometry). 

The  formation  control  problem  can  be  ultimately  modeled  as  a  non-linear  minimization 
problem  in  which  the  controller  acts  on  the  throttle,  stabilators,  and  ailerons/rudder  commands  to 
minimize  the  ‘error’  coefficients  f  l,  and  h  if  for  forward,  /  for  lateral,  and  h  for  height  or 
vertical  direction).  Like  other  trajectory  control  problems,  this  problem  exhibited  a  two-time- 
scale  feature  because  the  trajectory  dynamics  (relative  position  and  velocity)  was  slower  than  the 
attitude  dynamics  (angular  velocity  and  orientation)  of  the  aircraft.  Due  to  this  specific 
characteristic,  the  controller  design  was  divided  into  two  phases,  an  outer  loop  and  inner  loop 
controller.  A  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft  was  determined  through  a  parameter 
identification  study  for  use  with  the  design,  simulation,  and  flight  testing  of  the  formation 
controller.  In  this  section,  the  identification  of  the  aircraft  mathematical  model,  design  of  the 
inner  loop  and  outer  loop  controllers,  and  development  of  the  formation  flight  simulation 
environment  will  be  discussed. 
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4.2  -  Linear  Mathematical  Model 

A  linear  mathematical  model  for  the  aircraft  was  required  for  the  design  of  the  linear 
inner  loop  controller.  Parameter  Identification  (PID)  from  flight  data  was  the  approach  used  for 
the  determination  of  the  mathematical  model  in  lieu  of  evaluating  the  aerodynamic  coefficients 
through  a  wind  tunnel  or  a  CFD  analysis.  Therefore,  a  series  of  flight  tests  were  performed  to 
collect  flight  data  for  PID  purposes.  Typical  maneuvers  -  including  stabilator  doublets,  aileron 
doublets,  rudder  doublets  and  a  combination  of  lateral-directional  aileron/rudder  doublets  -  were 
performed  to  excite  the  aircraft  longitudinal  and  lateral-directional  dynamics.  A  Batch  Least 
Squares  (BLS)  technique  was  then  used  for  estimating  these  parameters  and,  thus,  developing  the 
linear  mathematical  model. 

In  general,  the  Least  Square  (LS)  method  assumes  that  the  best-fit  curve  of  a  given  type 
is  the  polynomial  curve  which  provides  the  minimal  sum  of  the  deviations  squared  ( least  square 
error)  from  a  given  set  of  data.  The  BLS  technique  consists  essentially  in  solving  an  over¬ 
determined  linear  system  in  a  ‘least  square’  sense.  The  reliability  of  this  method  comes  from  the 
property  that  a  pseudo-inverse  solution  for  a  linear  system  with  more  equations  than  unknowns  is 
optimal  in  the  least  squares  sense.  The  general  linear  regression  model  is  given  by: 

Y  =  X0  +  s  (4-1) 

where 

-  Y  is  a  (wx  1 )  vector  of  known  responses  of  the  system; 

-  X  is  a  ( nxp )  matrix  of  known  inputs  to  the  system; 

-  P  is  the  (px  1)  vector  of  parameters  to  be  estimated; 

£  is  a  (nxl)  vector  of  independent  normal  random  variables,  with  zero  mean 
( E{e }  =  0 )  and  unknown  diagonal  variance-covariance  matrix. 

This  matrix  was  assumed  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  ( nxn )  identity  matrix:  (cr  {£}  =  a  1). 
Therefore,  E{Y}  =  Xp  and  cr2{Y}  =  cr2I.  The  problem  is  to  evaluate  the  vector  P  such  that  XP 
(which  is  the  expected  value  of  Y)  is  as  close  as  possible  (in  the  ‘least  square’  sense)  to  Y,  so  that 
cr 2  is  then  minimized.  Thus,  the  objective  was  to  find  a  value  of  P  which  minimizes  the 
following  quadratic  index: 

Q  =  et£  =  (Y  -  XP)T(Y  -  XP)  (4-2) 
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The  goal  was  to  identify  a  linear  system  of  the  following  form: 

jc(0l  r  A  i?~|  ["*(/) 

=  (4-3) 

_>>(/)  J  [C  D\[u(t)\ 

By  transposing  Eqn.  4-3,  one  can  define  the  following: 

y  =  [ir(0  /(<)]; 

X  =  [xT(t)  ,/(!)]  (4-4) 

fi-\A  ’I 

C  D 

At  nominal  conditions  a  linear  aircraft  model  can  be  considered  as  the  integration  of  decoupled 
longitudinal  and  lateral-directional  sub-models.  Both  sub-models  are  normally  considered  to  be 
linearized  models  obtained  from  a  non-linear  model  which  was  trimmed  at  a  steady-state 
condition  of  straight-level  flight  at  nominal  altitude  with  nominal  airspeed.  For  the  WVU  YF-22 
the  nominal  airspeed  and  nominal  altitude  were  considered  to  be  approx.  42  m/s  and  approx.  310 
m  respectively. 


4.2.1  -  Longitudinal  Model  Identification 

The  goal  for  the  longitudinal  model  identification  was  to  identify  the  2nd  order  short- 
period  model  from  the  flight  data: 


4/ong  +  Blongifi 


Two  sets  of  data,  shown  in  Figure  4-1  and  Figure  4-2,  were  selected  from  the  recorded  flight  data 
-  one  for  identification  purposes  and  the  second  set  used  for  validation  purposes.  The  measured 
flight  data  was  sampled  at  100Hz.  Since  the  small  perturbation  equations  were  used,  the  flight 
data  was  pre-processed  (such  that,  the  non-zero  steady  state  value  of  a  and  iH  were  subtracted. 
Both  data  sets  were  associated  with  a  typical  stabilator  doublet  maneuver  designed  to  excite  the 
short-period  mode. 
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Selected  Data  For  Identification 


Figure  4-1:  Flight  Data  for  Longitudinal  Model  Identification 
Selected  Data  For  Validation 


Time  (sec) 


Figure  4-2:  Flight  Data  for  Longitudinal  Model  Validation 


Using  the  BLS  method,  the  identified  discrete  time  state  space  longitudinal  model  was  given  by: 


a(n  + 1) 

_q(n  +  l) 

0.9161  0.0144 

-0.6264  0.9261 


a(n) 
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0.0046 

-0.7566 


?(«)  =  [0  1] 


a(n) 

qin) 


[0] *//(») 


(4-6) 


(4-7) 


This  model  was  then  converted  into  an  equivalent  continuous  time  model: 


-4.1172  0.7781 

-33.8836  -3.5729 


+ 


0.5435 

-39.0847 


(4-8) 


?=[o  i] 

The  sampling  time  for  the  discrete  system  was  Ts  =  0.02  sec .  The  full  continuous  time 
longitudinal  model  with  the  additional  velocity  and  pitch  angle  states  was  also  tentatively 
identified  as  given  by: 


(4-9) 
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(4-10) 


As  well  known  in  aircraft  PID,  the  determination  of  the  ‘drag’  related  coefficients  was  not 
deemed  to  be  accurate.  However,  estimates  of  the  Tift’  and  ‘pitch’  related  coefficients  were 
fairly  accurate,  as  shown  in  the  enclosed  figures.  Particularly,  Figures  4-3  and  4-4  show  the 
measured  and  computed  responses  for  the  pitch  rate  and  angle  of  attack  respectively. 
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4.2.2  -  Lateral-Directional  Model  Identification 

The  task  of  the  lateral-directional  model  identification  was  to  identify  the  following  3rd 
order  linear  model  from  the  collected  flight  data: 


'P 

[s.l 

p 

r 

-  A 

~  n lal-dir 

P 

r 

+  ^lal-dir 

A. 

(4-11) 


As  performed  for  the  longitudinal  identification,  two  sets  of  data  -  shown  in  Figure  4-5  and 
Figure  4-6  -  were  selected  from  the  available  flight  testing  data  -  one  set  for  identification 
purposes  and  a  second  set  for  validation  purposes.  As  previously  stated,  the  flight  data  was 
sampled  at  a  rate  of  100Hz.  Unlike  the  case^of  the  longitudinal  dynamics,  there  was  no  need  to 
perform  data  pre-processing  since  all  the  steady-state  values  of  the  sampled  data  were  found  to 
be  approximately  zero.  Both  data  sets  were  representative  of  a  typical  aileron/rudder  doublet 
combination,  which  included  an  aileron  doublet  immediately  followed  by  a  rudder  doublet 
maneuver.  This  maneuver  was  found  to  provide  a  desirable  excitation  for  both  the  dutch-roll  and 
rolling  dynamic  modes. 


Selected  Data  For  Identification 
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Selected  Data  For  Validation 


Figure  4-6:  Flight  Data  for  Lateral-Directional  Model  Validation 
Using  the  BLS  method,  the  discrete-time  state-space  lateral-directional  model  was  identified  as: 
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As  with  the  longitudinal  model,  this  model  was  also  then  converted  into  an  equivalent 
continuous  time  model. 


0.4299  0.0938  -1.0299 

-67.3341  -7.9485  5.6402 

20.5333  -0.6553  -1.9955 


0.2724  -0.7713 

-101.8446  33.4738 
-6.2609  -24.3627 


(4-14) 
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An  augmented  lateral-directional  model  (including  the  roll  angle)  in  continuous  time  was  also 
introduced: 

0.4299  0.0938  -1.0300  0.2366] [/?]  [  0.2724  -0.7713  ' 

-67.3341  -7.9485  5.6402  0  p  -101.8446  33.4738  \SA~ 

+  *  (4-16) 

20.5333  -0.6553  -1.9955  0  r  -6.2609  -24.3627  [SR_ 

oioo  JUJ  L  0  o 

Figures  4-7  through  4-9  show  the  validation  of  the  identified  linear  lateral-directional  model. 
The  measured  and  computed  responses  for  the  sideslip  angle,  roll,  and  yaw  rates  are  shown. 
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Figure  4-7:  Model  Validation  -  Measured  and  Simulated  Sideslip  Angle 


4.2.3  -  Engine  Model  Identification 

The  task  of  the  engine  model  identification  was  to  derive  a  mathematical  model 
describing  the  input/output  relationship  of  the  engine  with  respect  to  the  throttle  command 
(coming  from  the  computer  digital  output)  to  the  thrust.  This  model  was  later  used  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  the  airspeed  control  laws. 

Figure  4.10  below  illustrates  the  experimental  set-up  used  for  the  identification  of  the 
engine  dynamic  characteristics.  The  aircraft  engine  was  mounted  on  a  test  bed  where  the  motion 
was  allowed  to  move  only  along  the  thrust  force  (X)  direction.  A  spring  attached  to  one  end  of 
the  engine  measured  the  thrust  force  by  reading  the  displacement  of  the  spring  when  thrust  was 
acting  on  it.  The  displacement  of  the  spring  was  then  measured  by  a  potentiometer  with  output 
values  provided  to  a  PC  data  acquisition  system,  which  also  provided  the  throttle  commands 
used  by  engine  ECU. 


.........  figure  4-10:  Engine  GfoUnd  Test 

Before  conducting  the  engine  test,  a  calibration  experiment  was  performed  by  reading  the  spring 
displacement  with  a  set  of  object  with  known  weight  acting  on  the  spring  as  calibration  force. 
Table  4.1  shows  the  data  collected  from  the  calibration  tests.  A  standard  least  square  (LS) 
method  was  then  applied  to  find  the  coefficient  of  the  linear  equation  which  fit  the  measured 
engine  data.  The  result  is  as  follows: 

T  (lb)  =  0.008136  r- 136.58  (4-17) 

where  T  is  the  digital  reading  from  the  computer. 


Weight  (lbs) 

0 

5.44 

10.44 

15.44 

20.44 

25.44 

30.44 

Computer  reading 

16753 

17372 

18013 

18592 

19266 

19883 

20430 

Table  4-1:  Engine  Ground  Testing  Stand  Calibration 
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Figure  4.1 1  shows  the  data  fitting  with  a  linear  polynomial. 


Thrust  Froce  Calibration  Curve  Fitting 


To  test  the  engine  thrust  response  compared  with  the  input  throttle  commands,  a  sequence  of 
designed  throttle  test  signals  were  sent  to  the  engine  ECU  through  the  computer  while  the  engine 
thrust  response  was  recorded  by  a  PC.  Figure  4.12  shows  the  throttle  command  along  with  the 
measured  thrust  response  (converted  from  the  computer  reading  to  the  thrust  using  the 
calibration  equation  outlined  above). 
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Throttle  -  Thrust  Test  Response  of  the  Engine 


Figure  4-12:  Throttle  Thrust  Response  in  Test  Time  Sequence 

The  throttle  test  signal  consisted  of  a  series  of ‘step-like’  time  sequences.  The  first  step  in  engine 
model  identification  was  to  identify  the  static  gain  of  the  engine  response  from  throttle  to  thrust. 
Table  4.2  shows  the  experiment  results  obtained  with  typical  throttle  input  values  along  with  the 


corresponding  thrust  values  (averaged  over  a  certain  period  of  time). 


Throttle 

70 

90 

110 

130 

150 

170 

190 

210 

■.  .Thrust  .(lbs) . 

n  nn 

1'  V 

6.84 

.  9.77  . 

12.66. 

.17.70  , 

19.51 

21.23 

Table  4-2:  Static  Throttle  -  Thrust  Response  Data 
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Next,  a  Least  Square-based  curve- fitting  procedure  was  applied  -  as  shown  in  Figure  4-13.  For 
simplicity  purposes,  a  linear  fitting  was  selected. 


Throttle  -  Thrust  Static  Gain 


Figure  4-13:  Static  Throttle  -  Thrust  Response 

The  resulting  linear  relationship  was  found  to  be: 

r(/Z>)  =  0.14£r-5.8  (4-18) 

Next,  using  Newton’s  as  the  unit  of  the  force,  the  above  equation  was  then  converted  to: 

T  (N)  =  0.624 ST  -  25.86  (4-19) 

A  standard  prediction  error  method  -  implemented  through  ‘ ident a  GUI  utility  within  the 
Matlab®  System  Identification  Toolbox  -  was  applied  to  selected  data  segments  (between  90  sec 
to  280  sec)  where  the  throttle  input  consisted  of  a  series  of  step-increase/decrease  type  signals,  as 
shown  in  Figure  4-12.  The  identification  results  show  that  the  engine  dynamic  response  can  be 
modeled  by  a  ‘piecewise’  1st  order  model  with  a  time  delay.  Furthermore,  the  time  delay  can  be 
considered  to  be  a  fairly  constant  value  (0.26±0.02  sec)  with  the  time  constant  in  the  1st  order 
model  oscillating  around  0.25  sec.  Therefore,  the  identified  mathematical  model  of  the  jet 
engine  is  given  by: 
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Gt(s)  = 


T(s)-T0(s)_  K, 


8t(s) 


l  +  zys 


T  £~V 


(4-20) 


where  T,  ST  denote  the  thrust  (N)  and  throttle  respectively.  The  constant  values  are  given  by: 


T0  =  -  25.86  (N) ,  Kt  =  0.624,  tt  =  0.25sec ,  Td  =  0.26sec  (4-21) 

Figure  4-14  shows  the  step  response  of  the  engine  thrust  -  along  with  the  simulated  output  - 
when  the  throttle  input  moves  with  small  increments  from  1 10  to  130. 
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Figure  4-14:  Engine  Response  -  Measured  and  Simulated 


After  the  completion  of  the  ground  engine-testing  phase,  flight  experiments  were  performed  to 
validate  the  engine  mathematical  model.  The  details  of  these  flight  tests  are  discussed  in  Section 
6.5. 
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4.2.4  -  Actuator  Model  Identification 

The  actuators  installed  in  the  aircraft  control  surfaces  were  digital  servos  manufactured 
by  JR  Corp.  One  of  the  digital  servos  is  shown  in  Figure  4-15.  A  mathematical  model  of  the 
actuator  was  needed  for  both  controller  design  and  simulation  purposes. 


Figure  4-15:  RJC  Servo 


The  importance  of  a  good  actuator  model  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bandwidth  of  the  entire  flight 
control  system  is  mainly  dominated  by  the  actuator’s  bandwidth.  Since  the  command  to  the 
actuator’s  position  is  elaborated  by  the  OBC  through  the  controller  board,  the  actuator  model 
was  defined  as  the  transfer  function  from  the  digital  command  from  the  computer  to  the 
actuator’s  actual  position. 

For  the  PID  of  the  actuator  dynamics,  a  step  input  was  sent  to  the  actuator  -  through  a 
command  supplied  from  the  OBC  -  while  the  actuator  response  was  recorded  by  the  OBC.  Both 
•  •  "  the  command  and  data  sampling  fates  were  seVaf  50Hz.  The  procedure  was  repeated  for  all  6 
actuators  on  each  of  the  primary  control  surfaces  (stabilators,  ailerons,  and  rudders).  Figure  4-16 
represents  a  typical  set  of  actuator  data  from  the  aircraft  hardware. 
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Figure  4-16:  Data  from  Actuator  Identification 

Thus,  from  data  analysis  it  was  found  that  the  actuator  model  was  described  by  the  following 
transfer  function: 

GAci.s)  =  —^—e^  (4-22) 

1  +  T„S 


The  time  delay  constant,  rd ,  was  measured  to  be  0.02  sec  for  all  six  actuators.  va  represents  the 
actuator  time  constant,  which  takes  on  different  values  for  each  actuator,  as  listed  in  Table  4-3. 


Left  stabilator 

Lett  rudder 

Left  aileron 

■ili.4ill.IHM 

0.0375 

0.0294 

0.0294 

0.0313 

0.0424 

0.0391 

Table  4-3:  Actuator  Time  Constants 

Figure  4-17  shows  the  measured  and  simulated  step  response  of  the  identified  actuator  model. 
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Time(sec) 

Figure  4-17:  Measured  and  Simulated  Actuator  Step-Response 

The  final  actuator  model  was  validated  using  actual  flight  test  data.  Sample  flight  data  -  shown 
in  Figure  4-18  -  was  collected  during  a  flight  test  session  conducted  on  Oct.  16th,  2003.  The 
flight  data  represents  the  input-output  relationship  of  the  left  rudder  actuator. 


As  expected,  it  was  clear  that  the  bandwidth  of  the  actuator  limited  the  response  of  the  flight- 
control  system.  In  fact,  the  actuator  worked  as  a  low  pass  filter  (with  delay)  and  smoothed  out 
the  noisy  control  command  caused  by  the  rate-sensor  feedback  but,  still,  was  able  to  maintain 
enough  speed  to  control  the  aircraft.  Simulation  testing  was  performed  to  simulate  the 
stabilator’s  actuator  response  using  the  estimated  actuator  model: 


GAcI(s)  = 


1  +  0.04245 


(4-23) 


Figure  4-19  shows  the  comparison  of  the  measured  and  computed  actuator’s  response  with  the 
same  controller  command  previously  shown  in  Figure  4-18. 


Time(sec) 


Figure  4-19:  Model  Validation  -  Measured  and  Simulated  Actuator  In-Flight  Response 
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4.3  -  Identification  of  a  Non  Linear  Model  for  the  WVU  YF-22  Aircraft 


Although  the  linear  model  described  above  was  used  for  control  design  purposes,  it  was 
decided  that  the  full  non-linear  mathematical  model  was  required  for  formation  simulation 
purposes.  The  PID  process  for  a  non-linear  dynamic  system  was  clearly  more  challenging.  Most 
of  the  non-linear  identification  tools  require  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  system  dynamics1 
-  with  respect  to  simpler  linear  identification  tools  -  along  with  the  application  of  minimization 
algorithms2.  In  general  the  non-linear  model  of  an  aircraft  system  can  be  described  as3,4: 

x  =  f(x,  8,G,FA  (x,  S),M  a  (x,  8)); 
y  =  g(x,8,G,FA(x,8),MA(x,8))\ 


whore  x  Is  the  state  vector,  j  is  the  output  vectors  i-s  the  ii)put:-vex5ti»i'-(Ktn-.fa^e^eflections),'-u.kii  a 

vector  of  geometric  parameters  and  inertia  coefficients  and  FA  and  MA  are  aerodynamic  forces 
and  moments  acting  on  the  aircraft.  The  functions  /  and  g  are  known  as  analytic  functions 
modeling  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid-body  system.  The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  are 
expressed  using  the  aerodynamic  coefficients3,4  Co,  Cy,  Cl,  Ci,  Cm,  Cn: 


(4-25) 


CD(x,S) 

bC,(x,S) 

II 

fit 

Cr(X,S) 

ma 

=  qS 

cCm(x,S) 

CL(x,5 ) 

bCn(x,S) 

The  aerodynamic  coefficients  can  be  approximated  by  ‘affine’  functions  of  the  vectors  x  and  8. 
For  example,  the  ‘lift  coefficient’  function  can  be  described  by: 


CL(x,S)  =  CL0  +  CLaa  +  C^q  +  CLiiiH  + ...  (4-26) 

where  the  individual  coefficients  are  referred  to  as  lift  stability  derivatives’. 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  aircraft  inertial  data  (vector  G  in  Eqn.  4-24)  was  first 
required.  Two  methods  are  typically  used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  method  estimates  values 
from  design  data  while  the  second  method  features  a  pendulum  based  experimental  setup  ’ . 
The  first  method  required  detailed  information  about  the  specific  weight  of  each  of  the  structural 
components.  Since  several  layers  of  different  composite  materials  were  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  models,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  specific  weights.  Therefore,  the 
pendulum-based  method  was  used  to  determine  the  inertial  characteristics  of  the  WVU  YF-22 
aircraft.  Table  4.4  provides  the  resulting  values  of  the  inertial  parameters  of  the  WVU  YF-22 
model.  Note  that  the  values  were  measured  with  a  60%  fuel  capacity. 
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Parameter 

Value 

Units 

Ixx 

1.61 

Kg  m2 

Iyy 

7.51 

Kg  m2 

Izz 

7.18 

Kg  m2 

m 

20.63845 

Kg 

Table  4-4:  WVU  YF-22  Inertial  Data  (Note:  60%  Fuel  Loading) 


Note  that  the  product  of  inertia  Ixz  could  not  be  evaluated  using  the  pendulum-based 
experimental  method.  The  determination  of  Ixz  will  be  described  next. 

The  next  critical  issue  was  to  evaluate  the  aerodynamic  derivatives  for  the  UAV.  The 
relationships  for  deriving  the  coefficients  of  the  matrices  in  the  linear  models  -  as  described  by 
Eqns.  4-10  through  4-16  -  from  the  values  of  the  aerodynamic  derivatives  and  geometric-inertial 
parameters  are  wen  known8.  By  inverting  these  relationships  and  using  die  experimental  values 
of  the  geometric  and  inertial  parameters  it  was  possible  to  calculate  the  initial  values  for  each  of 
the  aerodynamic  stability  derivatives  from  the  matrices  in  Eqns.  4-10  and  4-16.  Next,  a 
parameter  optimization  scheme  based  on  routines  available  from  the  Matlab®  Optimization 
Toolbox  was  introduced.  Specifically,  a  Matlab®  code  was  developed  to  find  the  RMS  of  the 
difference  between  the  ‘actual’  and  ‘simulated’  aircraft  outputs.  The  “fmincon”  function,  which 
features  a  constrained  optimization  of  a  multivariable  function  using  a  Sequential  Quadratic 
Programming  (SQP)  technique9,  was  then  used  to  find  the  set  of  aerodynamic  derivatives  -  along 
with  the  product  of  inertia  Ixz  -  providing  the  best  fit  with  the  flight  data  starting  from  the  initial 
set  of  aerodynamics  derivatives  calculated  from  the  linear  models.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  selection  of  the  cost  function  has  to  be  performed  carefully  to  avoid  local  minima  problems. 
Particularly,  the  selected  cost  function  contained  three  components,  that  is  a  term  modeling  the 
RMS  of  the  deviation  between  the  real  and  predicted  output,  a  frequency  based  term  expressing 
the  lowest  spectral  components  of  the  deviation,  and  a  term  expressing  the  difference  between 
the  current  linearized  model  (obtained  by  performing  a  numerical  linearization  algorithm  on  the 
current  non-linear  model)  and  the  ‘baseline’  linear  model  in  Eqns.  4-10  and  4-16.  A  final 
validation  of  the  non-linear  model  was  then  conducted  using  the  validation  flight  data  set,  as  it 
was  performed  for  the  linear  mathematical  model.  Figure  4-20  shows  a  substantial  agreement 
between  the  measured  and  computed  data. 
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Figure  4-20:  Linear  and  Non-linear  Models  Compared  to  Actual  Flight  Data 
The  resulting  non-linear  mathematical  model  is  given  by: 

Geometric  and  Inertial  Data  (with  a  60%  fuel  capacity) 
c-  0.76  m,  b=  1.96  m,  S  =  1.37  m2 

Ixx  =  1 .6073  Kg  m2,  lyy  -  7.5 1  Kg  m2,  Izz  =  7. 1 8  Kg  m2,  Ixz  =  -0.24  Kg  m2 
m  =  20.64  Kg,  T  =  54.62  N 

Longitudinal  Aerodynamic  Derivatives 
Coo  =  0.008,  Coa  ~  0.507,  Cd9  =  0,  Com  =  -0.033 
Cio  —  -0.049,  Cia  —  3.258,  Ciq  =  0,  Cun  =  0.189 
Cm0  =  0.022,  Cma  =  -0.473,  Cmq  =  -3.449,  CmiH  =  -0.364 
Lateral-directional  Aerodynamic  Derivatives 
CY0  =  0.016,  Cyp  =  0.272,  CYp  =  1.215,  CYr  =  -1.161,  CYSa  =  0.183,  CYSr  =  -0.459 
C,0  =  -0.001,  Ctp=  -0.038,  C/p  =  -0.213,  C/r  =  0.114,  Cm  =  -0.056,  C/«  =  0.014 
C„o  =  0,  C„^=  0.036,  Cnp  = -0.151,  C„r  =  -0.195,  CnSA  =  -0.035,  Cn5R  =  -0.055 
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4.4  -  Formation  Geometry 

As  described  above,  the  formation  flight  control  problem  can  be  decomposed  into  two 
decoupled  problems,  that  is  horizontal  tracking  (level  plane)  and  vertical  tracking,  as  shown  in 
Figure  4-21. 


Earth-Fixed  Reference 


Figure  4-21:  3D  Formation  Geometry 


For  navigation  purposes,  the  position  and  velocity  of  both  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  were  expressed 
with  respect  to  a  pre-defined  earth-fixed  inertial  reference  frame  and  are  measured  by  the  on¬ 
board  GPS  receivers. 
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4.4.1  -  Horizontal  Geometry  (Level  Plane) 

The  pre-defined  formation  geometric  parameters  were  the  forward  clearance,  fc,  and 
lateral  clearance,  /c,  as  defined  in  Figure  4.21.  The  forward  distance  error,/  and  lateral  distance 


error,  /,  could  be  calculated  from  position  and  velocity  data  using  the  following  relationship: 


sm(^) 

cos(^) 


-cos  (zL) 

sin  (zL) 


\xt-x 

V 

.  [Tz.  ~y_ 

fc. 

(4-27) 


where  Zl  is  the  azimuth  angle  for  the  ‘leader’.  The  trigonometric  expressions  for  the  azimuth 
angle  was  given  as: 

-  >.,■  COS (Zl)=  ?M 

yjK  +  K  W  +  K 

Note  that  the  (2  x  2)  matrix  in  Eqn.  4-27  above  is  a  rotation  matrix  allowing  for  a  transformation 
of  the  axis  from  an  earth  fixed  inertial  reference  frame  to  a  reference  frame  oriented  with  the 
velocity  of  the  ‘leader’.  Vu,  and  Vly  represent  the  projections  of  the  ‘leader’  velocity  along  the  x 
andy  axes  of  the  earth  fixed  reference  frame. 


4.4.2  -  Vertical  Geometry 

The  vertical  distance  error,  h,  could  be  simply  obtained  as: 

h  =  zL-z-hc  (4-29) 

where  the  vertical  distance  clearance,  hc ,  is  also  shown  in  Figure  4.21. 

4.5  -  Design  of  the  Formation  Control  Laws 

The  formation  control  problem  could  be  modeled  as  a  non-linear  control  problem  in 
which  the  controller  acted  on  the  throttle,  stabilators,  and  ailerons/rudder  commands  to  minimize 
the  distance  errors  l,f  and  h.  Both  the  lateral-directional  and  vertical  controllers  were  based  on 
an  inner  loop  controller  (used  for  pitch  and  roll  angle  tracking)  and  an  outer  loop  controller  (used 
for  lateral-directional  and  height  tracking).  The  design  of  the  outer  and  inner  loop  control  laws 
for  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  systems  will  be  described  next. 
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4.5.1  -  Design  of  Outer  Loop  Controller 

The  outer  loop  controller  consisted  of  two  components,  that  is  the  ‘vertical’  controller 
and  the  ‘horizontal’  controller. 

The  ‘vertical’  controller  was  a  simple  linear  altitude  control.  Its  inputs  were  the  vertical 
distance  and  its  rate  of  change.  The  output  was  given  by  the  desired  pitch  angle: 

0d=Kzh  +  Kzsh  (4-30) 

This  desired  pitch  angle  was  then  taken  as  a  reference  signal  by  the  longitudinal  inner  loop 
controller. 


The  ‘horizontal’  controller  was  a  NLDI  based  controller.  Its  inputs  were  the  lateral  and 


It.  c.  C.  . .  . 


.  \  errors  along  with,  their  time  derivatives.  The  output*  gn  tu  by  the  ilu utile  aiiu 


desired  roll  angle  (<p). 


(4-31) 


The  desired  roll  angle  was  then  used  as  a  reference  signal  by  the  lateral  inner  loop  controller 
while  the  throttle  value  was  used  directly  as  a  control  command.  In  other  words,  the  task  of  the 
inner  loop  control  was  to  ‘track’  the  desired  pitch  and  roll  angles  -  which  were  then  calculated  by 
the  outer  loop  controller.  The  use  of  an  NLDI-based  control  was  deemed  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  non-linear  kinematics  associated  with  the  high  bank  angles  flight  conditions. 

The  NLDI  control  approach  aimed  at  canceling  the  non-linearities  in  the  system 
dynamics  by  using  (output)  feedback  linearization10'11.  Under  some  assumptions10,  this  control 
method  reduced  the  nonlinear  system  to  a  series  of  integrators,  which  could  then  be  controlled 
using  a  set  of  simple  linear  techniques.  For  this  specific  guidance  problem,  the  non-linear 
system  featured  the  forward  and  lateral  distance  errors  /  and  /  as  outputs.  The  desired  bank 
angle,  $/,  and  throttle  command,  St,  were  the  inputs.  According  to  the  output  feedback 
linearization  technique10,  the  outputs  should  be  derived  until  the  inputs  explicitly  appear  in  the 
expression.  The  relationship  among  inputs  and  derivatives  of  the  outputs  was  then  inverted.  For 
this  problem,  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  the  outputs  were  defined  as: 
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where:  cox  =  7cosar  cos  J3 ,  and  co2  =  —  (cD  cos (3  -  cY  sin  p)  +  g sin?' 
m  m 

Note,  that  a  coordinated  turn  condition  was  assumed  for  both  the  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  aircraft. 
This  condition  could  be  described  by  the  following  relationship: 


a 

Q.  =  Z  =  ij/  = 


(4-33) 


Also  note  that  both  fa  and  &r  appear  as  inputs  in  Eqn.  4-32,  and  that  the  (2  x  2)  matrix  relating 
the  inputs  and  the  2nd  order  derivatives  of  the  output  is  invertible.  Therefore,  by  inverting  Eqn. 
4-32  and  replacing  /  and  £  respectively  with  fd  and  £d  -  which  were  the  desired  values  for  the 
double  derivatives  of f  and  /  -  the  following  was  derived: 
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- fcos  (z-Zl) - /sin  (z-Zl) 

cox  C0X 

By  imposing  a  =  a0 ,  fi  =  0  ,QL  =  constant,  the  lateral  NLDI  control  law  was  found  to  be: 
fa  =  arctan  \  — - — \"id  cos(;jf  -  zL)  +  fd  sin(;r  -  Zl)] 

nr  r*rvc  v  L  -* 


[gcos^ 1 


+—nL+\'£  sin(^  -Zl)~/  cos(2T  ~Zl)\  ’ 

g  L  J  gcosy 


(4-35) 
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The  NLDI  control  law  on  the  forward  channel  was  found  to  be: 


:  -rr^ —  [*rf  sin(^  -Zl)~L  cos(*  ~  XL )1 
cos  y  L  J 

$ ( Q>o +  ^Daao )  +  m sin Y  ~ j 

- ~7T~ —  P  cos(  *  -  Xl )  +  f  sin (X  ~Xl)  1 

Krcosy  L  J 


(4-36) 


The  application  of  the  inputs  [<5).,^]  in  Eqns.  4-35  and  4-36  to  the  system  described  by  Eqn.  4- 
32  ultimately  canceled  the  non-linearities  (assuming  no  uncertainties)  leading  to: 

... , . . . jn  jy . . 

1/ j  Ud] 

The  above  system  was  essentially  a  linear  system  consisting  of  two  channels,  each  featuring  two 
integrators  in  series.  This  system  could  then  be  controlled  using  a  conventional  linear  control 


ed=-KJ-Kc£ 

.  .  _  (4-38) 

fd=-K/sf-Kff 

The  values  for  the  above  gains  were  selected  so  that  the  controller  could  be  locally  equivalent  to 
a  previously  designed  linear  controller1 1 .  The  resulting  values  were  found  to  be: 


Kc=  0.2027,  K(s=  0.8894 
Kf  =  0.2419,  Kfs  =  2.0560 
K  =3.2254,  K„  - 1 .7593 


(4-39) 
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4.5.2  -  Design  of  the  Lateral  Inner  Loop  Controller 

The  lateral  inner  loop  controller  acted  as  a  linear  controller  tracking  a  desired  bank  angle 
(provided  from  the  outer  loop  controller)  and  augmented  the  lateral-directional  stability  of  the 
aircraft  using  the  relationships: 


SA=Kpp  +  K^-fa) 

(4-40) 

S„(s)  =  Kr-?—r(s) 

(4-41) 

S  +  COq 

Yaw  rate  feedback  gain  and  washout  filter  constant 

The  uncompensated,  ‘open-loop’  dutch-roll  diunping  ratio  fpund,te  be  0.1??  The 
design  objective  was  to  increase  the  ‘closed-loop’  dutch-roll  damping  ratio  through  an 


appropriate  selection  of  both  the  yaw  rate  feedback  gain  Kr  and  the  washout  filter  constant  (oQ . 
A  root-locus  analysis  -  shown  in  Figure  4-22  -  provided  the  following  values  for  the  gains: 

6)0  =0.18,  Kr  =0.16  (4-42) 

The  resulting  ‘compensated’  dutch-roll  damping  ratio  was  0.7  with  a  natural  frequency  of  7.47. 

Root  Locus  Open-Loop  Bode 


Figure  4-22:  Yaw  Rate  Feedback  Gain/Washout  Filter  Constant  Design 
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Roll  angle/rate  feedback  gains 

The  objective  for  the  roll  rate/angle  feedback  gains  was  to  make  the  roll  angle  feedback 
gain  as  large  as  possible  with  the  goal  of  achieving  desirable  disturbance  attenuation  along  with 
desirable  roll  tracking  capability  while  maintaining  a  reasonable  stability  margin  and  damping 
ratio.  This  was  achieved  by  tuning  the  roll  rate/angle  feedback  gains.  In  this  design,  the  yaw 
rate  feedback  loop  was  closed.  The  roll  rate/angle  feedback  gains  were  selected  to  be: 

Kp  =  0.04,  *,=0.35  (4-43) 

Figure  4-23  shows  the  root  locus  and  Bode  diagram,  the  damping  ratio,  and  the  stability 
gain/phase  margins  (denoted  as  G.M  and  P.M  respectively). 


RoofLoCuS  ■  -  -  (/pcivljubp  Sode  Lntsgram  .** 


Figure  4-23:  Roll  Rate/Angle  Feedback  Gains  Design 
Note  that  the  selected  gains  provided  a  ‘closed-loop’  damping  coefficient  around  0.7. 
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4.5.3  -  Longitudinal  Control  Design 

The  longitudinal  inner  loop  controller  acted  as  a  linear  controller  tracking  a  desired  pitch 
angle  (provided  from  the  outer  loop  controller)  using  the  following  relationship: 

SiH  =  Kqq  +  Ke(0-0d)  (4-44) 


To  achieve  desirable  disturbance  attenuation  along  with  desirable  pitch  angle  tracking, 
the  design  objective  for  the  pitch  rate/angle  feedback  gains  was  to  make  the  pitch  angle  feedback 
gain  as  large  as  possible  while  maintaining  a  reasonable  stability  margin  and  damping  ratio.  This 
was  achieved  by  coordinately  adjusting  the  pitch  rate/angle  feedback  gain  pair.  The  final  pitch 
rate/angle  feedback  gains  were: 


H 


jy  a  r a, 
b 


fr'tr  ’i'.r 


•if 5  * 


(4-45) 


The  relative  root  locus,  Bode  diagram,  short-period  damping  ratio,  and  stability  margins  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-24. 


Root  Locus  Open-Loop  Bode  Diagram 


Figure  4-24:  Pitch  Rate/Angle  Feedback  Gains  Design 
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4.6  -  Controller  Validation  Through  Flight  Testing  (Inner  Loop) 


A  series  of  flight  tests  was  performed  to  test  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  inner  loop 
control  law  design.  An  example  of  the  inner-loop  controller  test  was  to  have  the  aircraft 
manually  operated  initially.  Then,  a  pilot  induced  input  was  executed  to  excite  the  aircraft 
dynamics.  Next,  the  controller  was  activated  and  the  computer  system  ‘intentionally’  brought  the 
aircraft  back  a  pre-defmed  (straight-level  flight)  flight  condition.  Through  the  pitch  and  roll 
angle  flight  data,  the  controller  performance  was  evaluated  by  comparing  the  measured  and 
simulated  responses. 

Figures  4-25  and  4-26  show  the  aircraft  attitude  (pitch  and  roll  angle)  responses  starting 
from  the  untied  coT/.  dition  at  the-moment ■the  eontr.  »d  ■  or  '£  v  ■  it  w -iwCi  or  Front  the  ftgures  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  measured  and  simulated  responses  matched  fairly  well. 


Attitude  controller  (ptch  angle)  -  flight  test  result 
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Attitude  controller  (roll  angle)-  flight  test  result 


Figure  4-26:  Controller  Validation  Through  Flight  -  Inner  Loop  (Roll  Attitude) 


4.7  -  Development  of  a  Formation  Flight  Simulation  Environment 

A  Simulink®  simulation  environment  using  the  mathematical  model  obtained  from  flight 
data  for  the  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  along  with  the  formation  control  laws  -  as  described  in  the 
previous  sections  -  was  developed.  The  general  Simulink  architecture  is  shown  in  Figure  4-27. 
The  simulation  environment  provided  a  platform  for  development  and  initial  testing  of  each 
control  law,  prior  to  performing  individual  flight  tests. 


3D  Visualization 

Figure  4-27:  Simulink  Simulation  Environment  ' 

The  overall  schemes  were  interfaced  with  the  Matlab®  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox  (VRT). 
Essentially,  the  VRT  allowed  for  objects  and  events  of  a  virtual  world  (coded  in  VRML  2.0  or 
higher12)  to  be  driven  by  signals  from  a  Matlab®/Simulink®  simulation  scheme.  A  sample  image 
from  the  VRT-based  simulator,  shown  in  Figure  4-28,  displays  a  view  of  ‘follower’  aircraft 
following  the  ‘leader’. 
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Figure  4-28:  Image  from  the  ‘Formation  Flight  ’  Simulator  (View  Behind  ‘Follower  ) 


Several  simulation  studies  were  conducted  for  evaluating,  testing,  modifying  and  optimizing  the 
formation  flight  controller  and  assessing  the  sensitivity  to  various  configuration  parameters. 
Once  fully  simulated,  the  formation  control  modules  were  then  compiled  using  Matlab®  Real 
Time  Workshop  (RTW)  to  generate  real-time  executable  software.  This  software  was  then 
uploaded  to  the  OBC  for  flight  test  evaluation. 
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Chapter  5  -  On-board  Software 


5.1  -  Flight  Control  Software  Architecture 

With  the  formation  controller  design  completed  and  the  on-board  hardware  installed, 
focus  was  directed  toward  the  on-board  software  required  for  implementing  the  control  laws. 
The  on-board  software  had  to  provide  an  interface  between  the  actual  hardware  controller  and 
additional  on-board  systems.  As  with  any  flight  control  software,  it  must  be  suitable  for  real 
time  implementation.  Matlab®  Real-Time  Workshop  (RTW)  was  selected  to  generate  the  real¬ 
time  target  used  for  the  UAV  fleet.  Simulink®,  which  provided  the  simulation  environment,  also 
provided  the  development  environment  and  interface.  Specifically,  the  on  board  software  was 
implemented  as  several  Simulink  blocks  with  all  the  hardware  drivers  written  in  C  as  Matlab® 
‘S-fiinctions’. 

Once  simulation  testing  was  completed  for  a  particular  test,  an  executable  program  was 
compiled  (via  RTW)  as  a  real-time  DOS  target  for  flight  test  evaluation  onboard  the  aircraft 
hardware.  The  DOS  operating  system  was  selected  for  use  with  the  flight  computer  due  to  its 
simplicity.  Both  the  operating  system  and  on-board  software  were  stored  in  the  8  MB  compact 
flash  card  -  shown  in  Figure  3-15  -  which  also  acted  as  a  self-supporting  bootable  device.  All 
software  components  were  developed  as  individual  modules  and  easily  configured  for  various 
flight-testing  activities. 

The  UAV  software  was  designed  to  perform  data  acquisition,  communication,  execution 
of  control  laws,  and  implementation  of  the  OBC-generated  control  commands.  The  following  10 
requirements  were  used  to  define  the  overall  software  architecture: 

1 .  Reliability; 

2.  ‘Real  time’  performance; 

3.  System  sampling  rate  no  slower  than  25Hz; 

4.  Data  acquisition  from  all  sensors  and  conversion  into  engineering  units; 

5.  Data  communication  with  other  aircrafts; 

6.  Execute  control  laws  on-board; 

7.  Provide  control  command  and  control  channel  selection  signals; 

8.  Store  data  for  post  flight  analysis; 
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9.  Ability  to  be  reconfigured  for  different  flight  task  at  the  flight  testing  facility 
(without  recompiling); 

10.  Automatically  update  calibration  data  at  the  field  (without  recompiling). 

5.2  -  Selected  Architecture 

With  the  system  requirements  defined  from  Section  5.1,  the  on-board  software  was 
designed  to  have  three  major  subsystems: 

1 .  Data  acquisition  (DAQ); 

2.  Data  communication; 

1.  ^.vmation  flight  coninfi:'? '•s----,  ■  1  "  : 

The  data  acquisition  software  acquired  sensor  signals  from  analog  I/O  module,  which 
then  converted  the  analog  voltage  signals  into  16-bit  digital  signals.  This  raw  voltage 
measurement  was  then  calibrated  to  generate  meaningful  engineering  values  used  by  the 
controller  software. 

The  data  communication  software  performed  the  information  transfer  between  each 
aircraft.  The  GPS  information  of  the  ‘leader’  provided  to  each  ‘follower’  aircraft,  which,  in  turn, 
was  used  by  the  formation  flight  controller. 

The  formation  flight  control  software  received  -  as  inputs  -  the  flight  data  acquired 
through  both  the  DAQ  software  and  relayed  ‘leader’  GPS  information.  The  formation 
controllers  described  in  Chapter  4  were  executed  in  real-time  for  flight  test  evaluation.  The 
control  commands  generated  by  the  formation  control  laws  were  calibrated  and  sent  to  the  servo 
control  hardware.  A  block  diagram  of  the  on-board  software,  shown  in  Figure  5-1,  provides  a 
layout  of  the  various  software  modules. 
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Figure  5-1:  On-Board  Software 

A  detailed  description  of  each  software  component  is  provided  in  Sections  5.3  through  5.7. 
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5.3  -  Data  Acquisition  Software 

The  main  purpose  of  the  DAQ  software  was  to  collect,  convert,  send,  and  store  sensor 
readings  from  the  electronic  payload.  Development  of  this  software  was  based  upon  using  the 
Diamond-MM-32  PC/104  format  16-bit  analog  I/O  module. 


Analog  Input  Channels 

The  DAQ  Diamond  board  was  capable  of  32  analog  I/O  channels.  Only  22  analog  I/O 
channels  were  actually  used  with  the  on-board  aircraft  system.  Table  5-1  provides  a  list  of  the 
data  acquisition  channels. 


r  Number 

.  -  •  •  Cb-annei  Nanu>~  -  s  ,•  j  - •. 

Sensor/Nities 

1 

Static  Pressure 

Nose  Probe 

2 

Dynamic  Pressure 

Nose  Probe 

3 

Alpha 

Nose  Probe 

4 

Beta 

Nose  Probe 

5 

Temperature 

Temperature  Sensor 

6 

Roll  Angle 

Vertical  Gyro 

7 

Pitch  Angle 

Vertical  Gyro 

8 

Left  Aileron 

Potentiometer 

9 

Left  Rudder 

Potentiometer 

10 

Left  Stabilator 

Potentiometer 

11 

Right  Aileron 

Potentiometer 

12 

Right  Rudder 

Potentiometer 

13 

Right  Stabilator 

Potentiometer 

14 

Control  Switch 

Manual/Automatic  Control 

15 

Throttle  Reading 

Receiver 

16 

Command  Switch 

Voltage  Reference 

17 

Acceleration  X 

IMU 

18 

Acceleration  Y 

IMU 

19 

Acceleration  Z 

IMU 

20 

P 

IMU 

21 

Q 

IMU 

22 

R 

IMU 

Table  5-1:  Data  Acquisition  Channels 


Input  Ranges  and  Resolution 

All  sensors  had  an  output  range  within  ±10V.  Therefore  all  analog  I/O  channels  were 
configured  to  accept  ±10V  bipolar  inputs.  With  the  16-bit  A/D  conversion,  the  resolution  of  the 
data  acquisition  is  305  pV,  which  was  deemed  to  be  accurate  for  data  analysis  and  control 
purposes. 
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A/D  Conversion  Formulas 


The  16-bit  value  returned  by  the  A/D  converter  was  an  integer  ranging  from  -32768  to 
32767,  regardless  of  the  input  range.  The  input  signal  was  magnified  and  shifted  to  match  this 
range  before  it  reached  the  A/D  conversion.  The  calculation  of  the  bipolar  input  range  used  the 
following  format: 

FS  =  full-scale  voltage  (e.g.  10  for  ±10V  range) 

Input  voltage  =  (A/D  code  /  32768)  x  FS 

A/D  Conversion 

.Th^  were  « total  of  7  step?  in'^h'M  in  performing  the  A/D  conversion: 

Step  #1 :  Selection  of  the  input  channel  or  input  channel  range; 

Step  #2:  Selection  of  the  analog  input  range  (range,  polarity,  and  gain  codes); 

Step  #3:  Wait  for  analog  input  circuit  to  settle; 

Step  #4:  Start  an  A/D  conversion  on  the  current  channel; 

Step  #5:  Wait  for  the  conversion  to  finish; 

Step  #6:  Read  the  A/D  data; 

Step  #7:  Convert  the  numerical  data  to  meaningful  engineering  unit. 
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A  block  diagram  of  the  on-board  data  acquisition  software  is  shown  in  Figure  5-2. 


Figure  5-2:  Data  Acquisition  Software 
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Digital  Input  Channels 

The  3-axis  position  and  velocity  information  of  the  aircraft  GPS  were  acquired  through  a 
serial  port.  A  total  of  6  channels  were  acquired  and  are  listed  in  Table  5-2. 


Number 

Channel  Name 

1 

Position  -  x 

2 

Position  -  y 

3 

Position  -  z 

4 

Velocity  -  x 

5 

Velocity  -  y 

6 

Velocity  -  z 

Table  5-2:  GPS  Channels 


The  controller  commands  generated  by  the  formation  controller  were  also  recorded  for  post- 


.analysis.  A 


buAoihr^omiuand.  channels  is  shown  ii.jiEabie.Sr3.;v. 


Number 

Controller  Command 

1 

Left  Stabilator 

2 

Right  Stabilator 

3 

Left  Aileron 

4 

Right  Aileron 

5 

Left/Right  Rudders 

6 

Engine  Throttle 

Table  5-3:  Control  Command  Channels 


Sampling  Rates 

For  the  PID  flight-testing  phase  the  sampling  rate  was  set  at  100  Hz.  For  all  other  flight¬ 
testing  phases  the  sampling  rate  was  reduced  to  50  Hz  due  to  computational  limits  of  the  OBC. 
The  GPS  unit  was  sampled  at  20  Hz,  which  was  the  maximum  allowed  value. 


Data  Outputs 

The  flight  data  acquired  from  the  DAQ  could  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  information  to  the  on-board  formation  control  software 
simultaneously  for  controller  use. 

2.  To  send  out  selected  sensor  readings  (at  a  reduced  sampling  rate)  through  the 
serial  port  simultaneously.  Ex.:  during  flight  tests,  a  ground  station  through 
RF-Modems  could  then  receive  this  signal. 

3.  To  save  the  flight  data  file  for  post  flight  analysis. 
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5.4  -  Communication  Software 


The  data  communication  software  performed  the  information  transfer  between  the  UAVs. 
This  involved  the  following  software  modules: 

1.  Data-sending  module  (used  on  ‘leader’  aircraft); 

2.  Data-receiving  module  (used  on  ‘follower’  aircraft). 

GPS  information  and  Euler  angle  measurements  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  were  sent  to  the 
‘follower’  using  these  communication  modules.  The  exchanged  flight  information  was 
integrated  into  a  data  package  before  transferring  via  the  RE  modems.  The  structure  of  the  data 
package  is  listed  in  Table  5-4. 


I  Byte 

i  Content 


Header 


Bina 


GPS-X 


GPS-Y 


Bina 


GPS-Z 


10,11 


Bina 


GPS-Vx 


B 


GPS-Vz 


16,17 


Bina 


theta 


.18,19 


Bina 


hi 


Table  5-4:  Communication  Package  Structure 


5.5  -  ‘Leader’  On-Board  Software 

The  ‘leader’  on-board  software  could  be  considered  as  the  integration  of  the  data 
acquisition  and  communication  software  modules.  A  general  Simulink®  diagram  of  the  ‘leader’ 
software  is  shown  in  Figure  5-3. 


Figure  5-3:  Simulink  Diagram  of  the  ‘Leader’  Aircraft  Software 
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This  scheme  performed  data  acquisition  from  both  on-board  sensors  and  GPS  while  sending  a 
data  package  through  the  RF  modem.  This  package  was  then  received  by  the  ‘follower’  aircraft 
RF  modems  and/or  the  ground  station  modem. 


5.6  -  Formation  Flight  Control  Software 

The  formation  flight  control  software  gave  the  OBC  the  capability  to  engage  and 
maintain  the  formation  configuration.  In  addition  to  the  DAQ  and  communication  software, 
several  additional  components  were  necessary  for  achieving  this  goal: 

-  Digital  channel  selections; 

......  .  ..... 

-  On-board  servo  calibration; 

-  Servo  control. 

A  Simulink®  diagram  for  the  formation  flight  control  software  of  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  is  shown 
in  Figure  5-4. 


Figure  5-4:  Simulink  Diagram  of  the  'Follower'  Aircraft  Software 


A  description  of  the  individual  modules  of  the  ‘follower’  software  is  provided  in  Sections  5.6.1 
through  5.6.4. 


5.6.1  -  Digital  Channel  Selection 

The  on-board  software  had  the  ability  to  be  configured  for  various  flight  experiments  at 
the  airfield.  The  hardware  was  giving  the  ability  to  use  a  subset  of  control  surfaces  -  as 
discussed  in  Section  3.2.3  -  to  simplify  the  problem  of  evaluating  individual  control  laws. 
Therefore,  a  digital  channel  selection  module  was  created  to  perform  the  selection  of  individual 
servo  channels.  A  small  data  file,  called  “Judgenum.dat”,  was  stored  on  each  compact  flash 
card.  This  file  provided  a  6  digit  binary  number  associated  with  a  specific  number  of  active 
servo  channels.  A  list  of  values  for  the  binary  numbers  associated  with  the  active  servo  channels 
is  shown  in  Table  5.5. 


■BBS 

mmmmsm 

Control  Activity 

000000 

00 

No  Control 

000001 

01 

Left  Stabilator 

000010 

02 

Right  Stabilator 

00001 1 

03 

All  Longitudinal  Surfaces 

000100 

04 

Left  Aileron 

001000 

08 

Right  Aileron 

001100 

12 

Both  Ailerons 

010000 

16 

Rudders 

011100 

28 

All  Lateral-Directional  Surfaces 

011111 

31 

All  Control  Surfaces 

100000 

32 

Engine  Throttle 

linn 

63 

All  Control  Channels 

Table  5-5:  Control  Channel  Selections 


The  digital  channel  selection  software  read  this  binary  number  at  the  initialization  stage  of 
execution  and  stored  the  value  into  memory.  During  each  flight  test,  the  digital  channel  selection 
software  read  the  control  switch  signal  (channel  14)  from  the  DAQ  software.  Once  channel  14 
had  a  value  of  5V  -  implying  that  the  pilot  activated  the  controller  switch  -  the  digital  channel 
selector  would  then  send  the  channel  selection  signal  through  the  Digital  Input/Output  (DIO) 
port  of  the  data  acquisition  card  to  the  on-board  controller.  In  this  case,  any  pre-assigned 
channel  would  be  activated  and  controlled  by  the  OBC  while  the  R/C  pilot  retained  control  of  the 
remaining  channels.  This  capability  allowed  for  the  testing  of  individual  control  channel  (for 
example:  engine  throttle  testing)  without  engaging  all  servo  channels  at  one  time. 
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5.6.2  -  Formation  Controller 

The  formation  controller  software  module  used  information  collected  by  both  the  on¬ 
board  DAQ  and  the  RF  modem  communication  link.  Next,  the  formation  controller  block 
executed  the  formation  control  laws  and  determined  the  controller  commands  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  individual  aircraft  servos. 

5.6.3  -  On-Board  Servo  Calibration 

The  control  command  generated  by  the  formation  controller  was  calculated  in  degrees. 
However,  the  servo  control  module  (discussed  in  the  next  section)  required  an  8-bit  digital  signal 
between  a«  an  Thus,  the  control  commands  h?c|  to  be  calibrated,  into  a  signal 

before  it  could  be  fed  back  into  the  servo  control  module.  The  on-board  servo  calibration 
software  provided  the  calibration  information  -  as  acquired  during  a  ground  servo  calibration  -  at 
the  initialization  stage  of  the  execution  and  stored  that  information  into  memory.  During  the 
flight,  the  control  commands  were  then  converted  and  sent  to  the  servo  control  software. 

5.6.4  -  Servo  Control 

The  servo  control  module  was  the  final  step  of  the  flight  control  software.  This  module 
sent  the  calibrated  control  commands  directly  to  the  serial  port.  The  servo  control  module  on  the 
controller  board  then  converted  these  signals  into  multi-channel  Pulse  Width  Modulation  (PWM) 
signals,  which  were  used  by  the  aircraft  servos. 
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5.7  -  Ground  Calibration  Software 

Auxiliary  software  -  such  as  the  ‘Ground  Calibration’  software  -  was  developed  for  flight 
test  operations  in  addition  to  the  real-time  flight  control  software.  The  ‘Ground  Calibration’ 
software  was  critical  for  the  accuracy  and  the  overall  safety  of  the  flight  control  system 
operations.  The  ‘Ground  Calibration’  included  control  surface  calibration,  individual  servo 
calibration,  and  trim  position  detection  software.  Each  of  these  schemes  will  be  discussed 
below. 

5.7.1  -  Control  Surface  Calibration 

The  surface  -calibration  software  measured. the  relationship  between  the  aircraft  primary 
control  surfaces  and  the  potentiometers  directly  linked  to  them.  In  addition,  the  two 
potentiometers  in  the  nose  probe  were  also  calibrated  for  the  air-data  information.  This 
calibrated  value  was  then  used  to  measure  the  actual  deflection  of  each  control  surface  as  well  as 
the  aerodynamic  flow  angles  from  each  of  the  potentiometers. 

During  a  surface  calibration  procedure,  the  operator  moved  each  surface  to  a  maximum 
positive  deflection,  zero  deflection,  and  maximum  negative  deflection  sequentially.  The 
calibration  software  then  measured  the  output  voltage  for  each  potentiometer  via  the  DAQ  card. 
These  voltages  were  then  recorded  and  used  to  calculate  the  gain/offset  information  with  a  linear 
fitting  method. 

5.7.2  -  Servo  Calibration 

The  ‘Servo  Calibration’  software  provided  the  information  for  the  on-board  controller  to 
convert  control  commands  into  the  actual  surface  deflections.  This  fully  automated  procedure 
was  performed  after  the  surface  calibration  phase.  Essentially  the  ‘Servo  Calibration’  software 
sent  out  individual  servo  control  signals  and  scanned  the  entire  range  of  the  control  surface 
range.  Next,  the  DAQ  software  measured  the  control  surface  deflection  and  stored  the  associated 
servo  command.  The  calibration  results  for  each  servo  were  then  stored  onto  the  compact  flash 
card  and  later  used  by  the  formation  control  software. 
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5.7.3  -  Trim  Position  Detection 

The  trim  positions  for  each  of  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  could  slightly  change  with  the 
various  load  configurations  during  each  flight  test.  A  trim  position  technique  was  designed  to 
identify  the  trim  position  of  each  primary  control  surface  and  to  provide  that  information  to  the 
controller.  In  fact,  through  the  ‘Trim  Position  Detection’  procedure,  the  operator  turned  on  the 
R/C  system  and  kept  all  the  control  surfaces  at  the  trim  position  from  the  previous  flight.  The 
calibration  software  would  then  read  all  control  surface  deflections  and  store  the  values  into 

i 

memory.  Next,  a  servo  control  command  was  sent  to  each  servo  to  sweep  the  control  surfaces 
throughout  the  entire  deflection  range.  Once  the  trim  position  reached  the  servo  command 
relative  to  the  trim  nncitinn  a  value  was  stored  onto  the  file 
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Chapter  6  -  Flight  Testing  of  the  Formation  Control  Laws 


6.1  -  Flight  Testing  Phases 

As  stated  before,  the  configuration  of  the  formation  flight  test  experiment  was  a 
‘leader/follower’  configuration  with  all  aircraft  under  manual  control  during  the  takeoff  and 
landing  phases.  Once  airborne,  the  R JC  aircraft  pilots  were  tasked  to  position  their  vehicle  at  a 
‘nominal’  flight  condition  within  a  pre-selected  ‘rendezvous’  area.  Once  at  the  rendezvous  area, 
pilots  of  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  were  tasked  to  engage  their  formation  controllers.  After  the 
formation  mode  was  engaged,  the  ‘followers)’  aircraft  was/were  controlled  with  the  designed 
formation  controller,  while  the  R/C  pilot  remained  on  standby  mode  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  Essentially,  once  formation  was  engaged,  the  ‘leader’  R/C  pilot  manually  controlled 
and  directed  the  ‘leader/follower(s)’  group.  After  the  disengagement  of  formation  mode,  each 
aircraft  landed  under  manual  control. 

Safety  in  the  flight  operations  was  a  critical  factor  throughout  the  entire  flight-testing 
program.  To  maximize  safety,  an  ‘incremental  small  step’  approach  was  used.  Thus,  the  flight 
testing  program  was  divided  into  the  following  1 1  phases: 

Phase  #1  Flights  for  assessment  of  handling  qualities; 

Phase  #2  GPS  communication  flights; 

Phase  #3  Data  acquisition  flights  (for  PID  analysis); 

Phase  #4  Engine  PED  flights; 

Phase  #5  Inner-loop  controller  flights; 

Phase  #6  Outer-loop  controller  flights  (along  the  forward,  lateral  and  vertical 
channels). 

Phase  #7  ‘Virtual  leader’  flights; 

Phase  #8  Pilot  training  flights; 

Phase  #9  Communication  tests; 

Phase  #10  2-aircraft  formation  flights; 

Phase  #11  3-aircraft  formation  flight. 

A  description  of  each  flight-testing  phase  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  relative  experimental 
results  are  presented  in  Sections  6.2  through  6.12. 
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6.2  -  Flight  for  Assessment  of  Handling  Qualities 

The  first  flight  phase  included  a  set  of  ‘R/C  only’  flights,  without  any  payload  on  the 
aircraft.  The  objective  was  to  evaluate  the  handling  qualities  and  the  dynamic  characteristics  of 
the  test-bed,  as  well  as  the  trim  characteristics  and  the  performance  of  the  propulsion  system. 
After  a  few  satisfactory  test  flights,  a  ‘dummy’  payload  system  was  installed  to  provide  the  R/C 
pilots  a  feeling  of  the  handling  qualities  at  the  final  aircraft  weight  (with  the  full  electronic 
payload).  At  the  end  of  this  set  of  test  flights  the  pilot  ranked  the  different  handling  qualities  at 
the  different  ‘dummy’  payload  configurations  to  be  desirable  or  very  desirable  (equivalent  to  the 
‘conventional’  ranking  of  Level  1  Handling  Qualities  using  the  Cooper-Harper  pilot  rating  scale 
for  matted  aircia£\ 

6.3  -  GPS  Communication  Flights 

The  second  set  of  test  flights  involved  the  evaluation  of  the  GPS  and  RF  modem 
hardware.  This  hardware  was  installed  without  the  OBC  so  that  the  GPS  information  could  be 
directly  transmitted  to  a  ground  station.  This  phase  provided  the  aircraft  trajectory  information 
to  be  later  used  for  the  design  of  the  formation  control  laws.  Figures  6-1  and  6-2  show  a  sample 
set  of  collected  raw  GPS  flight  data  from  a  session  conducted  on  July  16th,  2003  (‘red’  WVU 
YF-22  aircraft). 
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GPS  XVZ  Position 


Figure  6-2:  GPS  Velocity  Flight  Data 


6.4  -  Data  Acquisition  Flights 

During  this  phase  the  OBC  collected  flight  data  from  all  of  the  aircraft  sensors  and  stored 
that  information  directly  into  a  compact  flash  card  for  post-flight  analysis.  The  purpose  of  this 
phase  was  to  acquire  flight  data  for  the  parameter  identification  (PID)  analysis  and,  more  in 
general,  to  check  the  functional  status  of  the  following  aircraft  subsystems: 

-  sensors; 

-  OBC; 

-  data  acquisition  hardware/software; 

-  power  systems; 

Elesfro  Magnetic  Interference  (EMI).  • 

For  PID  purposes  a  set  of  dedicated  PID  maneuvers  was  performed  throughout  multiple  flights. 
The  list  of  maneuvers  included: 

-  stabilator  doublets; 

-  aileron  doublets; 

-  rudder  doublets; 

-  combined  aileron-rudder  doublets. 

As  discussed  previously  in  Section  4.2,  the  linearized  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft  used  for 
the  controller  design  was  then  estimated  from  flight  data.  Sample  data  from  a  flight  session 
conducted  on  July  17th,  2003  (‘red’  WVU  YF-22  aircraft)  -  involving  an  aileron-rudder 
combination  and  a  stabilator  doublet  -  are  shown  in  Figures  6-3  and  6-4.  Figure  6-3  shows  a 
typical  aileron-rudder  doublet  combo  maneuver  used  to  estimate  the  lateral-directional  portion  of 
the  aircraft  mathematic  model. 
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degree/sec  degree  degree 


Figure  6-4  shows  a  typical  stabilator  doublet  used  for  estimating  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the 
aircraft  mathematical  model.  The  PED  phase  included  a  total  of  3  flights  with  approx.  30  PID 


maneuvers. 


Figure  6-4:  Flight  Data  -  Stabilator  Doublet 
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6.5  -  Engine  PID  Flights 

Within  this  phase  flight  data  was  collected  to  validate  results  obtained  from  the  engine 
PE)  ground  analysis.  During  these  flight  sessions,  the  engine  throttle  was  set  to  a  number  of 
specific  settings  including  idle,  %  throttle,  XA  throttle  and  full  throttle.  Throttle  values  and 
aircraft  parameters  were  then  recorded  for  post-flight  analysis.  Figure  6-5  shows  a  sample  of  the 
engine  PE)  flight  data  collected  on  a  flight  testing  session  on  August  12  ,  2003  (‘green’  WVU 
YF-22  aircraft). 


Engine  PID 


Time(sec) 


Figure  6-5:  Engine  PID  Flight  Data 
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6.6  -  Inner  Loop  Controller  Flights 

A  linear  controller  was  designed  using  the  mathematical  model  derived  from  the  PID 
study  -  as  described  in  Chapter  4.  The  linear  controller  software  was  then  implemented  on  the 
OBC  system  for  flight-testing  evaluation.  This  was  the  first  set  of  flights  where  the  pilot  had 
only  partial  control  of  the  aircraft  systems;  in  fact,  he  was  only  able  to  control  the  engine  throttle 
level  while  the  primary  control  surfaces  were  deflected  by  the  OBC-generated  commands.  The 
goal  of  this  phase  was  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  mathematical  model  and  validate  the  linear 
controller  design.  Sample  data  collected  from  linear  controller  validation  flights  are  shown  in 
Figures  6-6  and  6-7. 


Inner  Loop  Test  -  Longitudinal 
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Figure  6-6:  Inner  Loop  Control:  Longitudinal  Flight  Data 
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Inner 


Figure  6-7:  Inner  Loop  Control:  Lateral-Directional  Flight  Data 

The  flight  data  shown  above  are  from  a  flight-testing  session  conducted  on  October  16th,  2003 
(“green”  WVU  YF-22  aircraft).  This  phase  included  a  total  of  4  flights.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  flight  data  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  design  of  the  inner  loop  control  laws. 
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6.7  -  Outer  Loop  Controller  Components  (Height,  Heading,  and  Velocity) 


During  this  flight-testing  phase  individual  components  of  the  outer  loop  controller  were 
tested.  As  discussed  above,  there  were  3  control  channels  for  forward  control,  lateral-directional 
control,  and  vertical  control.  The  combined  performance  of  these  controllers  was  critical  for  the 
overall  performance  of  the  formation  control  laws. 

iL 

The  height/heading  controller  was  tested  in  a  flight-testing  session  on  March  28  ,  2004 
(‘red’  WVU  YF-22  aircraft).  Sample  flight  data  are  shown  in  Figures  6-8  through  6-10.  Figure 
6-8  represents  the  results  from  the  height  controller  flight  experiments.  In  that  particular  flight 
segment  the  UAV  was  commanded  to  fly  at  an  altitude  of  150  m.  As  shown  in  the  plot,  the 
aircraft  altitude,  starting  from  approximately  J  67  meters*  syae  stabilized  at  around  150  meters 


within  approx.  7  sec  from  the  activation  of  the  controller. 


Height-Heading  Control:  Height 


355  360  365  370 


Time(sec) 


Figure  6-8:  Height-Heading  Control:  Height 
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Figure  6-9  represents  the  test  results  of  the  heading  controller.  Once  the  controller  was  activated, 
the  aircraft  was  designed  to  track  the  runway  direction  with  a  1 86°  heading. 


Height-Heading  Control:  Heading 


Figure  6-9:  Height-Heading  Control:  Heading 
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Figure  6-10  shows  the  corresponding  control  surface  deflections  from  each  aircraft  during  the 
test.  The  pilot  activated  the  controller  switch  for  approx.  14  sec. 


Height-Heading  Control:  Control  Surface  Deflections 
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Figure  6-10:  Height-Heading  Control:  Control  Surface  Deflections 


Finally,  Figure  6-11  shows  the  flight  data  relative  to  a  ‘velocity-hold’  flight  experiment 
conducted  on  May  8th,  2003  (‘green’  WVU  YF-22  aircraft). 


Velocity  Control 
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Figure  6-11:  Velocity  Control 

Once  the  controller  was  activated,  the  velocity  converged  toward  the  commanded  value  of  42 
m/s.  A  data  spike,  clearly  visible  around  451.5  seconds,  illustrates  a  typical  GPS  dropout. 
Throughout  the  flight  test  program  GPS  dropouts  would  usually  occur  once  or  twice  during  a 
flight  without  a  significant  degradation  of  the  controller  performance. 


6.8  -  ‘Virtual  Leader’  Flights 

A  ‘Virtual  Leader’  (VL)  approach  was  implemented  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
formation  control  laws  prior  to  an  actual  2-aircraft  formation  demonstration.  The  use  of  the  VL 
concept  allowed  a  detailed  testing  of  the  formation  control  laws  without  the  risks  associated  with 
the  flight-testing  of  multiple  aircraft.  This  experiment  consisted  of  a  single  aircraft  tracking  the 
trajectories  of  a  VL,  which  was  essentially  a  flight  path  previously  recorded  by  one  of  the 
aircraft.  A  2-part  implementation  strategy  was  adopted  for  the  VL  flights.  First  the  flight  data  - 
to  be  tracked  -  were  pre-loaded  on  the  aircraft  OBC  and  fed  to  the  formation  control  software. 
After  this  strategy  proved  successful,  an  additional  step  of  beaming  the  VL  flight  data  to  the  RF 
modem  r*erfcrrr.ed  simnlo  of  the  VI.  flight  data  showing  the  aircraft  altitude  and  GPS 
XY  trajectories  is  shown  in  Figures  6-12  and  6-13.  This  particular  flight  experiment  was 
performed  during  the  June  23rd,  2004  flight  session  (‘green’  WVU  YF-22  aircraft). 


Virtual  Leader  -  X-Y  Plot 
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The  parameters  of  the  formation  controller  were  set  at: 

lc  =  30 m,  fc  -  30 m,  hc  =  -20 m 

which  implied  that  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  tracked  the  VL  data  from  30  meters  behind,  30  meters 
to  the  right  and  20  meters  above.  In  Figure  6-13,  the  ‘follower’  height  measurement  had  a  mean 
error  of  1.25  meters  for  this  particular  flight  test. 

Virtual  Leader  -  Z  Plot 


Time(sec) 

Figure  6- ! 3:  ‘Virtual  leader’  Test  June  23rd  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Z-plot) 


The  ‘Virtual  Leader’  flights  were  critical  for  testing  the  formation  control  laws.  A  total  of  12  VL 
flights  were  performed  with  various  configurations.  Results  from  the  VL  configuration 
confirmed  a  desirable  performance  of  the  formation  control  laws. 
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6.9  -  Pilot  Training  Flights 

Detailed  training  of  3  pilots  capable  of  individual  takeoff  and  landing,  as  well  as 
formation  engagement  and  disengagement  was  considered  to  be  a  critical  factor  for  the  success 
of  this  project  -  assuming  that  the  formation  control  laws  had  been  designed  correctly.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  skills  required  for  these  missions  were  much  higher  than  the  piloting 
skills  of  normal  R/C  recreational  aircraft  pilots.  The  selected  individuals  had  extensive 
experience  in  flying  RC  models  of  various  size  and  configurations,  including  jet  propulsion.  The 
‘primary’  aircraft  pilot  was  a  WVU  Aerospace  Engineering  undergraduate  student  with  18  years 
of  R/C  pilot  experience.  Two  additional  pilots  were  trained  to  fly  the  ‘followers’  in  preparation 
for  the  3  -aircraft  f!i  phf  tesfo^periment  The  teanj  of  pilots  had,  a  combined  80  years  experience 
with  R/C  models.  The  training  flights  consisted  of  flights  with  empty  aircraft  (without  ‘dummy’ 
or  electronic  payload  installed),  with  dummy  payload,  with  actual  electronic  payload  without 
data  acquisition  (to  avoid  possible  EMI  issues  during  training),  flights  with  the  OBC,  with 
controller  turned  on  and  off,  and  VL  flights. 
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6.10  -  Communication  Tests 

Communication  tests  were  performed  before  actual  formation  flight  with  multiple  aircraft 
for  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  data  communication  system.  Different  configurations  were 
tested  with  and  without  a  ground  station  setup  (as  discussed  in  Section  3.2.3).  Figure  6-14  shows 
the  results  of  the  final  communication  test  performed  on  November  16th,  2004. 


Timefsec) 


Figure  6-14:  Communication  Test  -  Position 


In  this  particular  test,  the  ‘red’  and  ‘green’  aircraft  were  placed  on  stationary  table  platforms 
while  the  ‘blue’  aircraft  was  in  flight.  The  purpose  of  this  particular  test  was  to  ensure  that  the 
GPS  information  was  correctly  sent  from  the  ‘blue’  aircraft  to  both  ‘follower’  aircraft  on  the 
ground  using  the  RF  modems.  Since  both  ‘follower’  aircraft  were  on  the  ground,  this  condition 
was  deemed  to  be  a  worst-case  scenario  than  an  actual  formation  flight.  In  fact,  once  airborne, 
the  ‘followers’  would  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  ‘leader’;  therefore,  the  communication  was 
expected  to  be  more  reliable.  The  flight  test  data,  in  Figure  6-14,  showed  a  satisfactory 
performance  with  occasional  data  dropouts  only  when  the  ‘leader’  was  flying  very  low  or  far 
away  from  the  actual  ‘follower’  positions. 
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6.11  -  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flights 

After  the  training  of  the  pilots  was  completed  and  desirable  performance  of  the  formation 
control  laws  were  demonstrated  through  the  VL  flights,  the  flight-testing  of  a  2-aircraft 
formation  began  in  early  Summer  2004.  The  maiden  flight  for  the  2-aircraft  formation  took 
place  on  June  29th  2004.  As  with  the  VL  testing,  the  objective  was  to  track  the  ‘leader’  trajectory 
with  a  pre-selected  distance  for  the  forward,  lateral  and  vertical  clearances  set  on  the  ‘follower’ 
vehicle.  Figure  6-15  shows  a  collection  of  captured  video  images  from  a  ground  camera,  along 
with  images  from  a  miniature  DV  camera  installed  in  the  nose  canopy.  For  multiple  aircraft 
flights,  a  customized  canopy  -  housing  the  DV  camera  -  replaced  the  standard  canopy. 
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Figure  6-15:  Formation  Flight  Images  (1-Ground  Camera;  2,3,4-On-board  Camera) 
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A  total  of  4  2-aircraft  formation  flight  experiments  were  performed  using  various  geometries  for 
the  formation  (from  larger  to  lower  distances  between  the  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  aircraft). 
These  flight  experiments  were  performed  on  the  following  dates: 

-  June  29th  2004; 

-  September  2nd  2004; 

-  October  1st  2004; 

-  October  6th  2004. 

Detailed  results  relative  to  each  of  these  flight  test  sessions  are  provided  in  the  sections  below. 

6.11  i- June  79th  2004  Flight  Testing  „ 

For  the  1st  2-aircraft  formation  flight  the  pre-selected  distance  between  the  ‘leader’  and 
the  ‘follower’  was  the  same  as  in  the  VL  flights.  The  formation  parameters  were  set  at: 

lc  =  30/m,  fc  =  30/m,  hc  =  -20/m  (6-1) 

Formation  control  with  2-aircraft  was  engaged  for  approximately  3  laps  (approx.  108  seconds) 
with  the  ‘leader’  pilot  flying  in  a  circular  pattern.  The  sequence  of  the  activities  during  the  flight 
is  shown  in  Table  6-1. 


Blue  Aircraft 

Green  Aircraft 

Computer  Clock  Offset  (sec) 

0 

-36.08 

Take  Off  Time  (sec) 

184.96 

220.74 

Landing  Time  (sec) 

543.5 

645.78 

Flight  Duration  (sec) 

358.54 

425.04 

Controller  Activation  (sec) 

- 

291.74 

Controller  Deactivation  (sec) 

- 

399.76 

Formation  Duration  (sec) 

108.02 

Table  6-1:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  2&  2004  -  Flight  Activities 


Figure  6-16  shows  a  3D  plot  of  the  flight  data.  Only  the  first  formation  lap  is  shown  for 
clarity  purposes.  In  terms  of  flight  time,  the  data  started  at  291.74  s.  and  ended  at  323.74  s. 
Figure  6-16  also  illustrates  a  comparison  of  the  ‘follower’  data  (green)  and  ‘simulated  follower’ 
data  (red).  The  ‘simulated  follower’  data  was  obtained  by  feeding  the  flight  data  to  the 
formation  simulator  using  the  same  initial  conditions  at  formation  engagement. 
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Formation  Flight  -  3D  Plot 


Figure  6-16:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  29th  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (3D  Plot) 
(Blue-Leader,  Green- Follower,  Magenta-Simulation) 


Figure  6-17  shows  the  aircraft  trajectories  in  the  X-Y  (horizontal)  plane.  The  data  shows 
a  desirable  agreement  between  the  ‘follower’  and  ‘simulated  follower’  flight  data.  Figure  6-18 
shows  the  altitude  for  both  aircraft  (‘leader’  in  blue,  and  ‘follower’  in  green),  as  well  as  the 
altitude  for  the  ‘simulated  follower’  (‘red’).  The  Euler  angles  for  both  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  are 
shown  in  Figure  6-19. 


Formation  Flight  -  X-Y  Plot 


Figure  6-1 7:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  29"1 2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (X-Y  Plane) 
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Figure  6-18:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  29lh  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Z-Plot) 
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Figure  6-19:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  29fh  2004  -  Euler  Angles 
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The  performance  of  the  formation  control  laws  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  ‘tracking  error’ 
between  the  actual  distance  and  the  pre-selected  clearance.  The  tracking  errors  were  previously 
defined  in  Eqns.  (4.27)-(4.29): 


sin(^) 

-cos(^) 

xL-x 

'1 

J. 

.cos(^) 

sin(^) 

yL-y. 

Jc 

h  =  zL-z-hc 


with  cos  (y, )  =  —=M=  sin  ( y. )  =  —=M= 

where  X\.  is  the  ‘leader’  azimuth  angle.  For  clarity  purposes,  the  parameters  7’,  ’/,  and  V  are 
now  referred  to  as  the  vertical  distance  (VD),  lateral  distance  (LD),  and  forward  distance  (FD). 
The  formation  tracking  errors  are  shown  in  Figure  6-20  in  terms  of  the  VD,  LD,  and  FD. 

Formation  Right  -  Vertical  Distance  Error 


300  310  320  330  340  350  360  370  380  390 

Time(sec) 

Figure  6-20:  2-  Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  June  29th  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Tracking  Errors) 

It  was  observed  in  earlier  simulation  studies  and  early  flight  experiments  that  the  use  of  higher 
gains  for  both  the  inner  and  outer  loop  controllers  could  reduce  the  formation  tracking  errors  in 
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terms  of  VD,  FD,  and  LD.  However,  as  expected,  there  were  drawbacks.  Particularly, 
simulation  studies  and  VL  flights  with  higher  controller  gains  showed  the  following  adverse 
effects: 

-  deteriorated  robustness  to  uncertainties; 

-  decreased  smoothness  in  the  trajectory; 

-  decreases  rendezvous  capability  when  the  follower  starts  from  an  initial  position 
farther  away  from  the  ‘leader’; 

~  -suW-irdially  iareeasfc&throttio  activity; . :  »• 

-  sensitivity  to  ‘overshooting’  during  tracking  of  the  ‘leader’s  trajectory. 
Furthermore,  built-in  delays  with  the  aircraft  actuators  and  propulsion  subsystems  imposed  an 
upper  limit  on  the  controller  gains  so  that  closed-loop  stability  could  be  preserved.  Therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  converge  toward  a  set  of  relatively  conservative  gains  even  if  those  values 
implied  an  overall  slower  system  and/or  larger  formation  errors. 
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6.11.2  -  September  2nd  2004  Flight  Testing 

After  the  1st  2-aircraft  formation  flight  the  pre-selected  clearance  between  the  ‘leader’ 
and  the  ‘follower’  was  decreased  for  a  closer  formation  for  the  remaining  flights.  For  the  2nd  2- 
aircraft  formation  flight,  the  pre-selected  clearances  were  set  at: 

lc  =  20/m,  fc  =  20/m,  hc  =  -20/m  (6-2) 

The  sequence  of  the  activities  during  this  flight  is  shown  in  Table  6-2. 


Blue  Aircraft 

Green  Aircraft 

Computer  Clock  Offset  (sec) 

0 

12.56 

Take  Off  Time  (sec) 

162.6 

194.64 

Landing  Time  (sec) 

631.2 

705.04 

Fiigiii  Duration  *sec) 

463.6 

510.4 

Controller  Activation  (sec) 

- 

255.54 

Controller  Deactivation  (sec) 

- 

549.62 

Formation  Duration  (sec) 

294.08 

Table  6-2: 2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Flight  Activities 


Figures  6-21  through  6-25  show  sample  flight  data  obtain  from  the  September  2nd,  2004 
experiment.  Again,  for  clarity  purposes,  only  the  flight  data  for  the  first  formation  lap  are 
shown.  As  with  the  previous  flight  test,  the  plot  comparisons  for  the  September  2nd,  2004  flight 
showed  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  flight  and  simulated  data,  even  with  the  tighter 
formation  settings.  Note  for  this  particular  formation  engagement,  the  controller  was 
intentionally  activated  when  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  was  actually  further  away  than  the  previous 
June  29th,  2004  test.  This  condition  lead  to  a  longer  transient  but  also  proved  that  the  designed 
formation  control  laws  could  handle  a  large  range  of  initial  conditions.  This  can  be  deduced  in 
both  Figures  6-21  and  6-22  (the  3D  and  X-Y  plot  from  the  September  2nd,  2004  flight). 
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Formation  Flight  -  3D  Plot 


Figure  6-21:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (3D  Plot) 
(Blue=Leader,  Green-Follower,  Magenta=Simulation) 
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Figure  6-22:  2-  Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (X-Y Plane) 
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Figure  6-23:  2-  Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Z-Plot) 
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Figure  6-24:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Euler  Angles 
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Figure  6-25:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Sept.  2nd  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Tracking  Errors) 
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6.11.3  -  October  1st  2004  Flight  Testing 

The  first  two  2-aircaft  formation  flight  tests  were  performed  with  the  follower  at  the  right 
side  (or  outside  track)  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft.  To  test  the  performance  of  the  ‘follower’  on  the 
inside  track  (that  is,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ‘leader’),  the  formation  parameters  for  the  3rd  2- 
aircraft  formation  flight  were  set  as: 

lc  =  -20  m,  fc  =  20  m,  hc  =  20  m  (6-3) 

implying  that  the  ‘follower’  tracks  the  ‘leader’  from  20  meters  behind,  20  meters  to  the  left,  and 
20  meters  below.  The  sequence  of  the  activities  during  the  flight  is  shown  in  Table  6-3. 


Blue  Aircraft 

Green  Aircraft 

Computer  Clock  Offset  (sec) 

0  „ 

4.90 

Take  Off  Time  (sec) 

163.8 

191.24 

Landing  Time  (sec) 

645.54 

732.6 

Flight  Duration  (sec) 

481.74 

541.36 

Controller  Activation  (sec) 

- 

256.56 

Controller  Deactivation  (sec) 

- 

592.2 

Formation  Duration  (sec) 

335.64 

Table  6-3: 2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  Is'  2004  -  Flight  Activities 


A  3D  plot  of  the  measured  and  simulation  results  test  of  the  inside  track  configuration 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  6-26.  Again,  only  the  1st  formation  lap  was  shown  for  clarity  purposes. 
Figure  6-27  -  which  shows  the  X-Y  plot  of  the  trajectory  -  indicated  that  the  ‘follower’  response 
was  actually  slightly  better  than  the  response  in  the  simulation  due  to  some  modeling  errors  for 
the  determination  of  the  nonlinear  mathematical  model.  Figure  6-28  shows  the  altitude  for  both 
aircraft,  while  the  Euler  angle  time  histories  for  both  the  ‘leader’  and  ‘follower’  aircraft  are 
shown  in  Figure  6-29. 
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Formation  Flight  -  3D  Plot 


Figure  6-26:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  Is'  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (3D  Plot) 
(Blue=Leader,  Green-Follower,  Magenta=Simulation) 
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Figure  6-27:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  Is1 2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (X-Y  Plane) 
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Formation  Flight  -  Z  Plot 


Figure  6-28:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  Is'  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Z-Plot) 
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Figure  6-29:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  Is1 2004  -  Euler  Angles 
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The  tracking  errors  are  shown  in  Figure  6-30  in  terms  of  VD,  LD,  and  FD.  Again,  in  this  flight 
experiment  the  ‘follower’  was  set  to  track  an  inside  trajectory  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  aircraft. 
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Figure  6-30:  2-Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  1st  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (Tracking  Errors) 

From  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  flight  data,  the  formation  tracking  errors  were  substantially 
different  with  respect  to  the  first  two  formation  flights.  Specifically,  the  ‘follower’  aircraft 
performance  improved  with  respect  to  the  forward  distance  tracking;  however,  a  slightly 
increased  lateral  distance  error  was  also  noticed. 
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6.11.4  -  October  6th  2004  Flight  Testing 

The  October  6th,  2004  flight  was  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  flight  experiment 
performed  on  October  1st,  2004  with  one  important  modification.  In  fact,  formation  flight  was 
engaged  and  disengaged  multiple  times  during  the  flight.  The  sequence  of  the  flight  activities  is 
shown  in  Table  6-4. 


Blue  Aircraft 

Green  Aircraft 

Computer  Clock  Offset  (sec) 

0 

8.50 

Take  Off  Time  (sec) 

182.8 

212.6 

Landing  Time  (sec) 

681.44 

758.54 

Flight  Duration  (sec) 

498.64 

545.94 

Co!?#r*5!!er  Activation  1  (sec) 

......  t«  ‘  .  • 

252.18 

Controller  Deactivation  1  (sec) 

- 

327.3 

Controller  Activation  2  (sec) 

- 

389.44 

Controller  Deactivation  2  (sec) 

- 

600.12 

Formation  Duration  1  (sec) 

137.26 

Formation  Duration  2  (sec) 

272.82 

Table  6-4:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  6th  2004  -  Flight  Activities 


For  clarity  purposes  again,  only  the  flight-testing  results  for  the  1st  lap  of  the  2nd 
formation  engagement  -  starting  at  t=389.44  s  -  are  shown  in  Figures  6-31  through  6-35.  Figure 
6-31  shows  the  3D  plot  of  both  the  measured  and  simulation  flight  data  while  Figure  6-32 
displays  the  X-Y  plot  of  the  aircraft  trajectories.  Figure  6-33  provides  the  altitude  flight  data  for 
the  height  comparison  between  the  aircraft.  The  Euler  angle  response  of  both  the  ‘leader’  and 
‘follower’  aircraft  during  the  formation  engagement  are  shown  in  Figure  6-34.  Finally,  the 
formation  tracking  errors  are  shown  in  Figure  6-35. 
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Figure  6-32:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  6th  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (X-Y  Plane) 
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Figure  6-34:  2 -Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  6lh  2004  -  Euler  Angles 
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Figure  6-35:  2- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  Oct.  6th  2004  -  Flight  Data  and  Simulation  (T racking  Errors) 


6.11.5  -  2-Aircraft  Formation  Tracking  Errors 

A  detailed  statistical  analysis  was  performed  using  the  flight  data  from  all  four  2-aircraft 
formation  flights,  including  comparable  results  from  a  VL  flight  test.  The  statistical  properties  of 
the  tracking  errors  -  calculated  with  the  flight  data  from  30  seconds  after  the  formation  control 
activation  to  the  controller  disengagement  -  are  summarized  in  Table  6-5  below  for  both  flight 
data  and  simulation  data.  The  results  showed  satisfactory  tracking  performance  under  tight 
maneuvers  at  high  Euler  angles  and  high  angular  rates  during  the  engagement  of  the  formation 
controller.  For  a  fair  assessment  of  the  performance  of  the  formation  control  laws  it  should  be 
recalled  that  these  controllers  were  never  evaluated  at  ‘classic’  steady  state  conditions  -  since  the 
aircraft  were  never  flown  at  steady  rectilinear  flight  conditions  -  due  to  the  need  of  maintaining 
the  aircraft  always  within  visible  range.  In  other  words,  the  statistical  analysis  was  performed 
over  a  series  of  transients,  each  of  them  associated  with  a  turn  at  high  bank  angles  and  substantial 
roll  rates. 


Flight  Test 

fc 

(m) 

/c 

(m) 

Forward 

Distance  Error 

(m) 

Lateral  Distance 

Error  (m) 

Vertical 

Distance  Error 

(m) 

Mean 

STD 

Mean 

STD 

Mean 

STD 

June  23rd  2004 

‘virtual  leader’  Test 

Flight  Data 

30 

30 

-20 

21.0183 

5.2317 

-12.397 

5.1434 

1.2534 

1.0633 

Simulation 

30 

30 

-20 

27.6886 

4.1371 

-11.047 

3.8218 

1.4737 

0.8493 

June  29th  2004 

2-  Aircraft 

Formation' . 

Flight  Data 

30 

30 

-20 

29.6433 

2.8142 

-20.268 

3.6034 

2.4382 

1.4308 

Simulation 

30 

30 

-20 

28.0582 

2.5219 

-18.547 

3.6050 

2.1194 

1.1172 

September  2nd  2004 

2-  Aircraft 

Formation 

Flight  Data 

20 

20 

-20 

31.8633 

3.7438 

-8.6683 

4.0247 

2.0957 

1.6019 

Simulation 

20 

20 

-20 

28.2605 

3.8299 

-7.1349 

4.0184 

1.7336 

1.3297 

October  1st  2004 

2-  Aircraft 

Formation 

Flight  Data 

20 

-20 

20 

-0.3186 

2.1447 

11.8658 

3.7101 

2.2789 

1.1841 

Simulation 

20 

-20 

20 

-4.8260 

2.5440 

14.0109 

3.6275 

1.6780 

0.7756 

October  6th  2004 

2-  Aircraft 

Formation 

Flight  Data 

20 

-20 

20 

-0.9604 

2.1480 

13.3853 

3.1714 

1.9246 

0.8705 

Simulation 

20 

-20 

20 

-4.1937 

1.8422 

13.8492 

2.8407 

1.5188 

0.6932 

Table  6-5:  Flight  Testing  Data  Analysis  for  2-Aircraft  Formation 
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6.12  -  3-Aircraft  Formation  Flight 

After  4  successful  2-aircraft  formation  flights  and  successful  communication  flight 
experiments,  the  final  phase  involved  the  flight-testing  of  3-aircraft  formation. 

The  designed  sequence  for  the  3-aircraft  formation  experiment  was  the  following.  The  jet 
engines  for  all  aircraft  were  started  at  approx,  the  same  time  running  with  auxiliary  fuel  tanks. 
The  ‘blue’  aircraft  -  acting  as  the  ‘leader’  -  took  off  first  while  the  ‘red’  aircraft  (‘follower  #1’) 
took  off  approximately  35  seconds  later.  Next,  after  both  aircraft  reached  a  pre-selected 
‘rendezvous’  area,  a  2-aircraft  formation  was  first  engaged  with  the  ‘follower  #1’  aircraft  taking 
on  an  ‘outside’  tracking  pattern.  Once  the  2-aircraft  formation  was  engaged  and  stabilized  for 
y.  amrrov  one  lap,  the  ‘follower  #2’  aircraft  was  instructed  to  launch  and  join  the  other  aircraft 
already  engaged  in  formation.  After  the  ‘green’  (‘follower  #2’)  aircraft  reached  a  ‘rendezvous’ 
position  (under  manual  control)  behind  the  2-aircraft  formation,  the  R/C  pilot  for  the  ‘follower 
#2’  aircraft  engaged  the  ‘green’  formation  controller  taking  on  an  ‘inside’  track.  Finally,  the  3- 
aircraft  formation  was  solely  controlled  by  the  ‘leader’  R/C  pilot  with  the  two  ‘follower’  OBC 
systems  executing  fully  autonomous  GPS-based  formation  control.  The  total  engagement  of  the 
3-aircraft  formation  lasted  for  approx.  275  seconds.  The  entire  flight  experiment  lasted  approx. 
900  seconds.  A  detailed  sequence  of  the  flight  activities  is  shown  in  Table  6-6. 


Blue  Aircraft 

Red  Aircraft 

Green  Aircraft 

Computer  Clock  Offset  (sec) 

0 

6.72 

22.50 

Take  Off  Time  (sec) 

179.18 

207.54 

350.3 

Landing  Time  (sec) 

719.64 

794.43 

842.1 

Flight  Duration  (sec) 

540.46 

586.89 

491.8 

Controller  Activation  (sec) 

- 

297.12 

401.92 

Controller  Deactivation  (sec) 

- 

677.34 

677.6 

Formation  Duration  (sec) 

- 

380.22 

275.68 

3-Aircraft  Formation  Duration  (sec) 

275.42 

Table  6-6:  3-Aircraft  Formation  -  Flight  Activity 
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Figure  6-36  shows  a  ground  photograph  of  the  3-aircraft  formation  on  November  23rd,  2004 


taken  after  the  rendezvous  of  the  3rd  aircraft  (‘follower  #2’). 


Figure  6-36:  3- Aircraft  Formation  Flight  Test  November  23rd  2004 
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Figure  6-37  shows  a  collection  of  images  obtained  from  the  on-board  DV  camera  installed  on  the 
‘red’  aircraft  (‘follower  #1’)  during  the  3 -aircraft  formation  engagement. 


Figure  6-37:  3- Air  craft  Formation  Flight  On-Board  Camera  Views 


The  following  formation  parameters  were  set  for  this  experiment: 

‘follower  #1\  ‘red’  aircraft:  lc  =  -20m,  fc  =  20 m,  hc  =  20 m 

‘follower  #2’,  ‘green’  aircraft:  lc  =  20m,  fc  =  20 m,  hc  =  -20m 

Figures  6-38  through  6-48  shows  samples  of  the  flight  data  collected  from  the  3-aircraft 
formation.  Figure  6-38  represents  a  3D  plot  while  Figure  6-39  shows  the  X-Y  plot  for  the  final 
lap  of  the  formation  engagement.  The  color  legend  in  the  figures  below  is  consistent  with  the 
actual  paint  schemes  for  each  aircraft,  where  the  ‘leader’,  the  ‘follower  #1’  and  ‘follower  #2’  are 
indicated  by  blue,  red,  and  green  lines  respectively. 
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Figures  6-41  through  6-43  show  the  Euler  angles,  the  angular  rates,  and  the  linear  acceleration 
from  the  OBCs  for  each  of  the  aircraft. 


3-Aircraft  Formation  Right  -  theta 


Figure  6-41:  3- Aircraft  Formation  Test  Nov.  23rd  2004  -  Euler  Angles 


Figure  6-42:  3-Aircraft  Formation  Test  Nov.  23rd  2004  -  3-Axis  Angular  Rates 
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Figure  6-43:  3-Aircraft  Formation  Test  Nov.  23rd  2004  -  3-Axis  Accelerations 
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Figure  6-44  shows  the  deflections  of  the  primary  control  surfaces  for  the  3  aircraft  while 
formation  control  was  engaged. 
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Figure  6-44:  3- Aircraft  Formation  Test  Nov.  23rd  2004  -  Control  Surfaces  Deflections 

Figures  6-45  and  6-46  show  the  control  commands  generated  by  the  formation  control 
laws  executed  by  the  OBCs.  Particularly,  Figure  6-45  shows  the  inner-loop  controller 
commands  sent  to  each  control- surface  while  Figure  6-46  illustrates  the  outer-loop  commands 
generated  by  the  NLDI  controller.  As  observed  in  the  2-aircraft  formation,  the  pure  delay 
associated  with  the  engine  model  limited  the  bandwidth  of  the  control  system.  Furthermore,  the 
analysis  of  the  throttle  command,  in  Figure  6-45,  provides  another  reason  for  the  better 
performance  on  the  forward  channel  of  the  ‘inside’  tracking  formation  with  respect  to  the 
‘outside’  tracking  formation.  In  fact,  during  the  3-aircraft  formation  test,  the  ‘inside  follower’ 
was  required  to  fly  at  a  lower  airspeed  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  while  the  ‘outside  follower’ 
required  a  higher  airspeed.  This,  in  turn,  required  a  higher  power  output  from  the  ‘outside 
follower’  propulsion  system  to  maintain  the  desired  formation.  However,  as  shown  in  Figure  6- 
45,  higher  output  values  were  limited  by  the  on-board  software,  which  prevented  the  aircraft  in 
reaching  excessively  high  airspeed  values. 
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Finally  Figure  6-47  displays  the  tracking  errors  along  all  three  channels. 


Figure  6-47:  3-Aircraft  Formation  Test  Ncv.  23rd  2004  -  Flight  Data  (Tracking  Errors) 

The  statistical  analysis  of  the  steady  state  tracking  error  for  the  3-aircraft  formation  flight 
test  is  shown  in  Table  6-7.  This  analysis  also  included  data  from  the  ‘formation  simulator’. 


Nov.23rd 

2004 

fc 

lc 

Forward  Distance 

Error (m) 

Lateral  Distance 

Error (m) 

Vertical  Distance 

Error  (m) 

3-aircraft  formation 

(m) 

(m) 

Mean 

STD 

Mean 

STD 

Mean 

STD 

Flight  Data 

20 

-20 

20 

-2.4859 

2.4616 

13.2382 

3.4461 

1.1461 

1.0444 

Simulation 

20 

-20 

20 

-3.5912 

2.4980 

14.3095 

3.3037 

1.3390 

0.7112 

Red  Aircraft 

Flight  Data 

20 

20 

-20 

27.2798 

3.7323 

-2.5899 

2.2851 

1.1527 

0.9462 

Simulation 

20 

20 

-20 

25.2998 

3.8182 

-0.4550 

1.9831 

1.1908 

0.6646 

Table  6-7:  3- Aircraft  Formation  Test  Nov.  23rd  2004  -  Flight  Data  Analysis 
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The  3 -aircraft  formation  results  mostly  confirmed  the  performance  of  the  formation 
control  laws  from  the  previous  2-aircraft  formation  flight  phase.  The  ‘outside’  aircraft  - 
‘follower  #2’  -  achieved  desirable  lateral  tracking  performance  but  with  a  larger  forward  distance 
tracking  error.  On  the  opposite,  the  ‘inside’  aircraft  had  desirable  forward  tracking  and  a  slightly 
degraded  lateral  distance  performance.  Overall,  the  vertical  channel  provided  excellent  tracking 
performance  for  both  ‘follower’  aircraft.  Because  of  the  visual  range  flight  restrictions  the 
‘leader’  aircraft  was  required  to  fly  a  circular  pattern  with  even  tighter  rolling  and  yawing 
maneuvers  with  respect  to  the  2-aircraft  formation  case.  Therefore,  the  tracking  errors  were 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  case  of  2-aircraft  formation. 


Once  again,  for  a  fair  assessment  of  tbe  of  the  formation  control  laws,  jt 

should  be  emphasized  that  these  controllers  were  never  evaluated  at  a  ‘classic’  steady  state 


condition  and  that  the  statistical  analysis  was  performed  over  a  series  of  transients  -  associated 


with  the  tight  turns  of  the  formation. 
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Conclusions 

This  report  summarizes  the  effort  of  a  research  project  focused  on  demonstrating  closed- 
loop  formation  flight  using  flying  aircraft  models.  The  flight-testing  program  was  conducted 
over  three  flight  seasons  (2002  thru  2004)  and  validated  the  overall  design  of  the  formation 
(linear  inner  and  NLDI  outer  loop)  control  laws.  The  flight-testing  phases  started  with  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  aircraft  handling  qualities  and  dynamic  characteristics  and  then  moved  on 
assessing  the  performance  of  the  electronic  payload,  specifically  the  data  acquiring  capabilities 
and  the  real  time  execution  of  control  laws.  The  application  of  a  ‘virtual  leader’  technique 
proved  very  useful  in  initially  testing  the  formation  control  laws  and  provided  a  safe  and  simple 
testing  stage.  During  the  finai  iligitv  season,  a  totai  of  fivo-ioHnation  flight  experiments  were 
successfully  performed,  specifically  four  2-aircraft  formations  and  one  3-aircraft  formation. 

The  research  effort  lasted  a  total  of  approx.  40  months  and  was  a  remarkable  professional 
experience  for  all  those  involved,  from  the  PI  to  the  undergraduate  students  and  the  pilots.  As 
typical  for  large  and  complex  research  efforts  such  as  this,  many  important  lessons  were  learned. 
Overall,  it  was  felt  that  the  project  was  very  successful  and  provided  a  very  real  demonstration  of 
the  challenges  associated  with  GPS-based  formation  flight.  Considering  all  the  different  phases, 
a  total  of  approx.  100  flight  experiments  were  conducted  without  any  catastrophic  failure. 
According  to  available  information,  to  the  best  of  the  Pi’s  knowledge,  the  WVU  team  has  been 
the  first  research  team  in  the  world  ever  to  achieve  3-aircraft  GPS-based  formation  control  with  3 
high  performance  jet-powered  aircraft. 
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*Note:  Hardcopies  of  Appendix  A  publications  provided  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV  26506/6106 
+  Department  of  Electronic  and  Information  Engineering 
University  of  Perugia,  06100  Perugia,  Italy 

Proceedings  from  the 
The  Aeronautical  Journal 
March  2004 

Abstract 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and  simulation  results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft 
model  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
project  is  the  experimental  demonstration  of  formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the  above  models. 
In  the  planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground  maintains  controls  of  the  ‘leader’ 
aircraft  while  a  wingman  aircraft  is  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation 
with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’.  The  identification  of  both  a  linear  model  and  a  nonlinear  model  of 
the  aircraft  from  flight  data  is  discussed  first.  Then,  the  design  of  the  control  scheme  is 
presented  and  discussed  with  an  emphasis  on  the  amount  of  information,  relative  to  the  ‘leader’ 
aircraft,  needed  by  the  wingman  to  maintain  formation.  Using  the  developed  nonlinear  model, 
the  control  laws  for  a  maneuvered  flight  of  the  formation  are  then  simulated  with  Simulink®  and 
displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox®.  Simulation  studies  have  been  performed  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  specific  parameters  and  the  system  robustness  to  atmospheric  turbulence. 
The  conclusions  from  this  analysis  have  allowed  the  formulation  of  specific  guidelines  for  the 
design  of  the  electronic  payload  for  formation  flight. 
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A  SYNTHETIC  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  SIMULATION 
OF  VISION-BASED  FORMATION  FLIGHT 


Lorenzo  Polling,  Roberto  Mati+,  Mario  Innocenti+, 

Giampiero  Campa  ,  Marcello  Napolitano 
+  Department  of  Electrical  Systems  and  Automation 
University  of  Pisa,  56126  Pisa,  Italy 
Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV  26506/6106 

Proceedings  from  the 

AIAA  Modeling  and  Simulation  Technologies  Conference  2003 
Aug  11-14, 2003  Austin,  TX 

Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  design  of  autopilots  and  formation  control  laws  and  then  the  simulation 
setup  and  the  first  results  of  a  novel  architecture  for  close  formation  flight  based  on  computer 
vision.  The  reference  aircraft  model  is  the  West  Virginia  University  YF-22  model  aircraft.  The 
simulation  setup  includes  aircraft  dynamics,  autopilots  and  formation  keeping  controller  and  a 
module  that  creates  a  synthetic  environment  for  the  simulation  of  the  vision  equipment  based  on 
a  commercial  software  called  Dyna-WORLDS.  DynaWORLDS  is  capable  of  generating 
synthetic  images  as  if  were  captured  by  the  camera  onboard  the  wingman.  Uniquely  identifiable 
infrared  light  markers  (light  emitters  each  with  different  wavelength)  are  applied  to  the  ‘leader’ 
aircraft  and  a  recent  iterative,  globally  convergent,  pose  estimation  algorithm  (LHM)  is  adopted 
to  reconstruct  the  ‘leader’  position  and  attitude.  The  formation  control  laws,  designed  with  GPS 
measurements  in  mind,  have  been  applied  successfully  with  the  ‘leader’  position,  velocity  and 
Heading  estimates  obtained  from  the  vision  system  alone.  A  more  feasible  and  less  expensive 
solution  using  light  markers  with  unique  wavelength  is  then  introduced  and  evaluated  yielding 
the  same  performance  of  the  previous  case. 
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FOR  RESEARCH  AIRCRAFT  MODELS 


Sheng  Wan,  Giampiero  Campa,  Marcello  R.  Napolitano,  Brad  Seanor,  Yu  Gu 
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West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV  26506/6106 

Proceedings  from  the 

AIAA  Guidance  Navigation  and  Control  Conference  2003 
Aug  11-14,  2003,  Austin,  TX 

Abstract 

This  paper  presents  the  design  approach  and  simulation  results  of  the  preliminary  design  of  the 
formation  control  laws  tor  YF-22  aircraft  models  designed  and  built  at  WVU.  In  the  planned 
configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground  controls  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  while  the  wingman  is  required 
to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  during  flight.  The 
modeling  and  the  design  of  the  control  scheme  are  presented  and  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  ‘leader’  needed  by  the  wingman  to  maintain  formation. 
For  this  purpose,  a  critical  issue  is  the  availability  of  Euler  angle  measurements  from  the  ‘leader’ 
aircraft.  The  necessity  of  identifying  a  non-linear  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft  is  also 
discussed.  Using  the  developed  nonlinear  model,  he  control  of  the  formation  has  been  simulated 
within  Simulink®  and  displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox®. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and  simulation  results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft 
model  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  goal  of  the  project  is 
the  experimental  demonstration  of  formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the  above  models.  In  the 
planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground  maintains  controls  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft 
while  a  wingman  aircraft  is  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation  with 
respect  to  the  ‘leader’.  The  identification  of  both  a  linear  model  and  a  nonlinear  model  of  the 
aircraft  from  flight  data  is  discussed  first.  Then,  the  design  of  the  control  scheme  is  presented  and 
discussed.  Using  the  developed  nonlinear  model,  the  control  laws  for  a  maneuvered  flight  of  the 
formation  are  then  simulated  with  Simulink®  and  displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox®. 
Simulation  studies  have  been  performed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  specific  parameters  and  the 
system  robustness  to  atmospheric  turbulence.  The  results  of  this  analysis  have  allowed  the 
formulation  of  specific  guidelines  for  the  design  of  the  electronic  payload  for  formation  flight. 
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Abstract 


:arch  program  using  research  UAVs  built  anu 


This  paper  presents  experimental  results  for  _  resear 

developed  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  main  objective  of  this  effort  was  to  provide  a  flight 
demonstration  of  a  formation  control  scheme  using  three  YF-22  research  aircraft  models.  For 
several  years  formation  flight  research  has  been  an  important  topic  for  the  aerospace  community. 
The  benefits  of  formation  flight  and  development  of  formation  control  problems  have  been 
investigated  and  well  documented.  A  detailed  mathematical  model  was  obtained  using 
parameter  identification  techniques  from  previously  recorded  flight  data  of  the  WVU  YF-22 
aircraft.  From  this  data,  a  Simulink®  based  simulation  environment  was  developed  and  used  to 
test  the  formation  control  laws.  Simulation  results  used  this  mathematical  model  to  design  and 
refine  a  set  of  control  laws  to  maintain  desired  formation  geometry  during  maneuvered  flight. 
The  formation  control  law  consists  of  a  set  of  inner  and  outer  loop  control  schemes  executed  by 
an  on-board  computer  system  on  the  “Follower’'  aircraft.  Performance  of  the  “Follower”  inner- 


loop  control  laws  has  been  assessed  through  a  series  of  flight  tests.  Flight-testing  activities 
focusing  on  the  formation  control  laws  initially  used  a  ‘virtual  leader’  scenario.  Results  of  the 
‘virtual  leader’  testing  validated  the  overall  design  of  the  formation  controller  and  confirmed  the 
performance  of  the  on-board  computer  system.  Formation  flight  with  two  aircraft  was  then 
performed  during  the  2004  flight  season.  This  paper  will  first  describe  the  UAV  models  along 
with  their  customized  electronic  computer  systems.  Next,  the  aircraft  mathematical  model  as 
well  as  the  formation  control  schemes  will  be  presented.  The  overall  control  design  process, 
with  emphasis  on  the  controller  implementation  on  the  on-board  computer,  will  also  be 
described.  Finally,  the  flight-testing  operations  and  experimental  results  obtained  to  date  will  be 
presented  and  discussed. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and  simulation  results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft 
model  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  goal  of  the  project 
was  the  experimental  demonstration  of  formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the  above  models.  In  the 
planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground  maintained  controls  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft 
while  a  follower  aircraft  was  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation  with 
respect  to  the  ‘leader’.  In  this  paper,  the  identification  of  both  a  linear  model  and  a  nonlinear 
model  of  the  aircraft  from  flight  data  is  shown  first.  Then,  the  control  laws,  that  feature  a  linear 
inner  loop  controller  and  a  NLDI  (nonlinear  dynamic  inversion)  based  outer  loop  guidance 
controller,  are  discussed  in  detail.  Finally,  both  simulation  and  flight  test  results  are  presented. 
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Abstract 

lliis 'paper  will  pios'cm  ilic  iesuuiiig  eifort’of  designing  and  flight  testing  fortfiatiofl  conudi  lawSJ 
using  3  YF-22  research  UAVs  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  In 
the  planned  flight  configuration,  a  radio  control  (R/C)  pilot  maintains  ground  control  of  the 
‘leader’  aircraft  while  the  follower  aircraft  are  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and 
orientation  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  aircraft.  In  this  paper,  a  brief  introduction  of  the  test-bed 
aircraft  and  on-board  payload  is  provided  first.  The  following  sections  will  then  describe  the 
mathematical  model  obtained  from  flight  data  to  develop  a  linear  &  non-linear  aircraft  model. 
Additional  sections  will  discuss  the  design  and  development  of  the  formation  control  laws 
featuring  a  inner  loop  controller  and  outer  loop  guidance  controller  based  upon  a  NLDI 
(nonlinear  dynamic  inversion)  in  detail.  The  remaining  sections  will  discuss  simulation,  virtual 
‘leader’  flight  test,  and  actual  2-aircraft  formation  flight  tests. 
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Abstract 


This  vvm  pivoCin  iiiC  resulting  Effort  for  the  flight  testing  of  formation  coMioI  laws  using 
three  YF-22  research  UAVs  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University 
(WVU).  In  the  selected  3-aircraft  formation  configuration,  a  radio  control  (R/C)  pilot  maintains 
ground  control  of  the  ‘leader’  aircraft  while  two  autonomous  ‘follower’  aircraft  are  required  to 
maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation  with  respect  to  the  ‘leader’  aircraft.  Each 
‘follower’  aircraft  essentially  acted  as  an  autonomous  vehicle  once  engaged  into  the  formation 
flight  mode.  The  overall  flight-testing  program  validated  the  design  of  the  formation  control 
laws,  which  implemented  a  linear  inner  loop  and  an  NLDI  (nonlinear  dynamic  inversion)  outer 
loop  scheme.  During  the  final  flight  testing  phases,  a  total  of  five-formation  flight  experiments 
were  successfully  performed,  specifically  four  2-aircraft  formations  and  one  3-aircraft  formation. 
The  flight  test  results  from  the  3-aircraft  formation  flight  will  be  presented  and  discussed  in 
detail.  This  paper  will  also  provide  a  brief  introduction  of  the  test-bed  aircraft  and  on-board 
payload  used  for  the  period  of  the  experiment.  Additional  sections  will  discuss  design  and 
development  issues  about  the  formation  control  laws,  simulation  testing  and  the  flight  test  results 
obtained  for  the  3-aircraft  formation  flight  experiment. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  will  present  the  results  of  a  research  effort  focused  on  the  modeling,  identification, 
control  design,  simulation,  and  closed  loop  flight-testing  for  a  fleet  of  YF-22  research  aircraft 
models.  These  models  were  designed,  manufactured,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia 
University  (WVU).  The  guidance  laws  have  been  designed  using  nonlinear  dynamic  inversion 
of  the  kinematic  equations.  In  the  planned  flight  configuration,  the  ‘follower’  aircraft  is  required 
to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  with  respect  to  a  “Virtual  Leader”  (VL)  aircraft,  which  is 
essentially  a  flight  path  from  previously  recorded  flight  data.  The  resulting  controller  has  an 
••'inner-outer  loop  structure  in  which  the  horizontal  outer  loop  guidance  laws  rely  on  feedback 
linearization.  The  inner  loop  controllers  are  instead  of  linear  nature,  and  were  designed  using 
classical  root  locus  methods.  The  flight-testing  results  confirmed  the  validity  of  both 
identification  and  control  design  efforts. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and  simulation 
results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft  model  designed,  built,  and  instrumented 
at  West  Virginia  University.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  is  the 
experimental  demonstration  of  formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the 
above  models.  In  the  planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the 
ground  maintains  controls  of  the  leader  aircraft  while  a  wingman  air¬ 
craft  is  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation 
with  respect  to  the  leader.  The  identification  of  both  a  linear  model 
and  a  nonlinear  model  of  the  aircraft  from  flight  data  is  discussed 
first.  Then,  the  design  of  the  control  scheme  is  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  an  emphasis  on  the  amount  of  information,  relative  to 
the  leader  aircraft,  needed  by  the  wingman  to  maintain  formation. 
Using  the  developed  nonlinear  model,  the  control  laws  for  a  maneu¬ 
vered  flight  of  the  formation  are  then  simulated  with  Simulink®  and 
displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox®.  Simulation  studies 
have  been  performed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  specific  parameters 
_and  the  system  robustness  to  atpgphepc^turbulencw..  The  conclu: 
-  il'sa  Jilts.'  Shu-' analysis  of 'specific 

guidelines  for  the  design  of  the  electronic  payload  for  formation 
flight. 


NOMENCLATURE 

BLS  batch  least  squares 

DI  dynamic  inversion 

SQP  sequential  quadratic  programming 

UAV  unmanned  aerial  vehicle 

UCLA  University  of  California  Los  Angeles 

WVU  West  Virginia  University 

Ax  forward  acceleration  in  body  axis  (g) 

Ay  lateral  acceleration  in  body  axis  (g) 

A,  normal  acceleration  in  body  axis  (g) 

b  wingspan  (m) 

c  mean  Aerodynamic  cord  (m) 

CD  aerodynamic  drag  force  coefficient 

CL  aerodynamic  lift  force  coefficient 

Cr  aerodynamic  lateral  force  coefficient 


C„  aerodynamic  pitching  moment  coefficient 
C,  aerodynamic  rolling  moment  coefficient 

C„  aerodynamic  yawing  moment  coefficient 

/  state  evolution  function  of  a  dynamic  system 

/  forward  clearance  error  between  leader  and  wingman’ s 

aircraft 

f.  predefined  forward  clearance  between  leader  and 

wingman’s  aircraft 

FA  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on  the  aircraft  (N) 

g  output  function  of  a  dynamic  system 

g  gravitational  acceleration  (g) 

G  vector  of  geometric  parameters  and  inertia  coefficients 

G„  actuator  dynamics  transfer  function 

Gn  throttle  to  thrust  transfer  function 

Gy,  throttle  to  velocity  transfer  function 

Gpj-  thrust  to  velocity  transfer  function 

h  lateral  clearance  error  between  leader  and  wingman’s 

hc  predefined  vertical  clearance  between  leader  and'“““  ' 
wingman’s  aircraft 
H  altitude 

/  inertia  coefficient  (kgm2) 

K  control  gain 

/  lateral  clearance  error  between  leader  and  wingman’s 

aircraft 

lc  predefined  lateral  clearance  between  leader  and  wingman’s 

aircraft 

m  mass  (Kg) 

Ma  aerodynamic  moments  acting  on  the  aircraft  (N*m) 
p  roll  rate  (deg/s) 

q  pitch  rate  (deg/s) 

q  dynamic  pressure  (psi) 

r  yaw  rate  (deg/s) 

S  wing  platform  area  (m2) 

T  thrust  (N) 

u  input  vector  of  a  dynamic  system 

V  speed 

x  state  vector  of  a  dynamic  system 

x  Longitudinal  axes  of  a  reference  frame/position  of  an 
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object  along  the  x  axes. 

output  vector  of  a  dynamic  system 
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along  they  axes. 
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attack  angle  (deg) 

sideslip  angle  (deg) 

vector  containing  8&  8A,  Sr,  St 

elevators  deflection  (deg) 

ailerons  deflection  (deg) 

rudders  deflection  (deg) 

throttle  input  (pV) 

difference 

roll  angle  (deg) 

pitch  angle  (deg) 

vertical  component  of  the  trajectory-induced  angular 
velocity 


.Figure  1.  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  model. 
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trimmed  condition 
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wingman 

projection  along  the  longitudinal  axis 
projection  along  the  horizontal  plane 
projection  along  the  lateral  axis 
projection  along  the  vertical  axis 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 


Autonomous  formation  flight  is  an  important  research  area  in  the 
aerospace  community.  The  aerodynamic  benefits  of  formation  flight, 
and  in  particular  close  formation  flight,  have  been  well  documented*13'. 
The  control  of  the  leader-wingman  formation  has  been  investigated 
extensively**’5',  leading  to  the  introduction  of  different  types  of  com¬ 
pensation-type  controllers*4-6'. 

In  Ref.  7  a  formation  flight  control  scheme  was  proposed  based  on 
the  concept  of  Formation  Geometry  Center,  also  known  as  the  For¬ 
mation  Virtual  Leader.  Reference  8  describes  the  application  of  an 


;  ‘extretmro  peeking]  algorithm  -,  to  .  the  .formation  control^  problem , 
'More  comp! eVcOntfoI  lawk  bise5~u^u1lfmeMi^ Quadratic  Regfilator 
and  Dynamic  Inversion  (DI)  approaches  have  also  been  proposed*9- 
>').  Particularly,  in  Ref  10,  the  Dl-based  approach  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  with  neural  networks  to  cancel  the  dynamic  inversion  error, 
following  the  methodology  outlined  in  Ref.  12. 

A  variety  of  research  efforts  are  currently  on-going  within  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  AFF  (Autonomous  Formation  Flight)  program  at 
NASA  Dryden*13-15'.  The  Boeing  Company,  UCLA,  and  NASA 
Ames  are  also  involved  in  the  AFF  program.  References  13-15  — 
from  the  AFF  program  —  describe  in  detail  the  current  efforts  in 
modeling  the  aerodynamic  interference  between  the  different  aircraft 
within  the  formation.  Of  particular  interest  from  a  control  point  of 
view  are  the  efforts  described  in  Refs  16,17  where  baseline  constant- 
gain  compensation-type  control  laws  to  maintain  formation  geome¬ 
try  are  compared  through  simulation  studies  with  adaptive  control 
techniques  to  achieve  robustness  to  un-modeled  portions  of  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  interference.  Finally  Ref.  18  presents  initial  flight  results  of 
the  testing  of  a  formation  flight  autopilot  designed  with  a  compensa¬ 
tion-type  approach. 

This  paper  presents  design  results  of  the  formation  control  laws  to 
be  implemented  on  a  set  of  three  YF-22  aircraft  models  that  are  de¬ 
signed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University  (WVU). 
One  of  the  three  WVU  YF-22  models  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
model  features  an  8ft  fuselage  length  with  a  6-5ft  wingspan  for  an 
approximate  take-off  weight  of  481b,  including  a  121bs  electronic 


payload  consisting  on  a  PC-104  flight  computer,  a  complete  set  of 
sensors,  a  GPS  receiver  and  a  set  of  RF  modems  used  for  data  trans¬ 
mission.  The  aircraft  models  are  currently  undergoing  individual 
flight-tests  with  flight-testing  of  the  formation  control  laws  to  be 
performed  in  2003-2004.  Due  to  the  limitations  on  the  flight  range, 
the  WVU  YF-22  models  will  be  expected  to  perform  fairly  tight  ma¬ 
neuvers  at  high  Euler  angles  and  moderately  high  angular  rates. 
Therefore,  a  specific  issue  is  the  design  of  a  control  scheme  allowing 
for  formation  control  under  these  flight  conditions.  Another  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  design  a  formation  control  scheme  with  a  limited  amount  of 
information  exchange  (between  leader  and  wingman)  needed  to 
maintain  the  predefined  formation  geometry. 

The  paper  is  organised  as  follows.  The  second  section  describes 
the  identification  of  a  linear  and  nonlinear  single  aircraft  model  from 
collected  flight  data  The  third  section  outlines  the  geometric  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  formation.  The  fourth  section  outlines  the  design  of 
the  formation  control  laws.  The  final  sections  will  present  the  simu¬ 
lation  and  visualisation  environment,  together  with  the  main  results. 


2.0  SYSTEM  IDENTIFICATION  AND 

iz  0.N 

The  availability  of  an  accurate  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft 
system  for  designing  the  formation  control  laws  was  a  fundamental 
issue. 

2.1  Linear  Identification:  theoretical  background  and 
available  tools 

The  problem  of  identifying  a  linear  model  of  a  system  from  its  mea¬ 
sured  input  and  output  data  is  well  known*19-™-2".  In  the  particular 
case  in  which  all  the  states  —  and  their  time  derivatives  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  time  system  identification  —  are  available  for  measurement, 
the  system  identification  problem  reduces  itself  to  a  multiple  linear 
regression  problem*21’22'.  In  these  cases,  the  problem  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  solving  an  over-determined  linear  system  in  the  least 
squares  sense  (leading  to  the  well  known  ‘Batch  Least  Squares’ 
(BLS)  method),  which  is  simply  solved  by  pseudo-inverting  a  large 
matrix.  This  methodology  can  be  also  easily  adapted  to  the  case 
when  some  elements  of  the  solution  are  fixed  a-priori. 

2.2  Flight  data  measurement  and  recording 

Flight  data  for  several  maneuvers  were  collected  for  parameter  iden¬ 
tification  purposes  using  the  following  on-board  instrumentation.: 
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•  Absolute  and  differential  pressure  sensors:  (SenSym  ASCX15AN 
and  SenSym  ASCX01DN)  to  measure  H  and  V  (altitude  and 
speed). 

•  Inertia]  measurement  unit  (Crossbow  DMU-VGX)  to  measure  A„ 
Ay  Ap  p,  q,  r,  <p,  8,  (accelerations,  roll  pitch  and  yaw  rates,  roll 
and  pitch  angles). 

•  Custom  designed  nose  probe  to  measure  a  and  j)  (attack  and 
sideslip  angles). 

•  Potentiometers  on  the  control  surfaces  to  measure  8 s.  8*  8*  (ele¬ 
vators,  ailerons  and  rudders  deflections). 

During  the  flight,  the  PC- 104  based  on-board  computer  collects  in 
real  time  (at  a  rate  of  100Hz)  all  of  the  above  signals  using  the  inte¬ 
grated  data  acquisition  card  (Diamond  MM  32),  and  stores  them  on  a 
flash-card  for  post-flight  downloading.  A  set  of  flight  data  was  used 
for  the  actual  parameter  estimation  process,  while  a  second  set  of 
data  was  used  for  validation  purposes. 


functions  that  express  the  dynamics  and  kinematics  of  a  rigid  body. 
The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  are  expressed  using  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  coefficients  Ob  Cr,  CL,  Ch  Cm  C„: 

C0(x,5)1  IXUS)' 

FA=qS  Cr  (jr,8)  ,MA  =qS  cQ  (x,6)  •  •  •  (4) 

Ct(jr,5)J  [bC.(x,8) 

where  5  is  the  wing  platform  area,  q  the  dynamic  pressure,  b  the 
wingspan,  and  c  the  mean  aerodynamic  chord.  The  aerodynamic 
coefficients  are  often  approximated  by  affine  functions  in  x  and  8; 
for  example,  for  the  lift  coefficient: 

CL(x,8)  =  cLa+cua+cLtq+cLIS,  ...  (5) 


2.3  Linear  identification  process  and  resulting  linear 

The  model  identification  was  performed  with  a  3-step  process.  First, 
the  flight  data  time  histories  were  inputted  to  a  Simulink  scheme 
providing  smoothing  and  rearrangement  of  the  signals.  Next,  a  batch 
Matlab  file  performed  a  number  of  identification  algorithms  either 
based  on  the  Matlab  System  Identification  Toolbox  or  on  general 
BLS  methods.  Each  method  gave  as  a  result  a  linear  (affine)  system. 

The  last  step  of  the  model  identification  process  was  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  the  linear  models.  Essentially,  the  linear  models  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  time  histories  of  the  control  surface  deflections  from 
the  validation  flight  data,  and  their  outputs  were  compared  with  the 
corresponding  signals  from  the  actual  flight  data.  The  model  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  BLS  method  provided  the  best  fit  with  the  flight  data. 
Following  the  identification  study,  the  estimated  (short  period)  linear 
lateral-directional  model  is  given  by: 

f)1  0.4299  0.0938  -1.0300 110]  02724  -0.7713  1, 

p  =  -67.3341  -7.9485  5.6402  L  +  -101.8446  33.4738  J 

r  20.5333  -0.6553  -1.9955  J[r  -6.2609  -24.3627  ' 

The  estimated  (short  period)  longitudinal  model  is  given  by: 


More  details  on  the  different  identification  approaches  leading  to  the 
determination  of  the  mathematical  model  of  the  WVU  YF-22  models 
are  available  in  Ref.  23. 


2.4  Nonlinear  identification  process  and  resulting 
nonlinear  model 

The  identification  of  the  mathematical  model  of  a  nonlinear  system 
is  a  more  challenging  issue*19-24*.  Most  of  the  nonlinear  identification 
efforts  rely  on  both  good  physical  insight*19*  and  some  form  of  opti¬ 
misation  algorithm  like  Steepest  descent  or  Newton-Rap  hson*24*. 
The  general  nonlinear  model  of  an  aircraft  system  can  be  expressed 
as*25*: 


where,  cu  and  the  other  three  coefficients  are  usually  called  the 
‘derivatives’  of CL. 

•  V«'.sc«i  like  above  approximations  are  considered  satisfactory,  thcT' ’ 
nonlinear  aircraft  model  is  completely  determined  by  its  aerodynam¬ 
ic  derivatives  as  well  as  by  its  inertial  and  geometric  coefficients 
(which  can  typically  be  evaluated  experimentally).  In  this  effort,  the 
inertial  and  geometric  characteristics  of  the  WVU  YF-22  model 
were  determined  with  an  experimental  set-up;  thus,  the  remaining 
critical  issue  was  the  determination  of  the  aerodynamic  derivatives. 

Formulas  to  calculate  the  entries  of  the  matrices  of  the  linear  model 
in  Equations  (1)  and  (2)  from  the  values  of  the  aerodynamic  deriva¬ 
tives  and  geometric-inertial  parameters  are  well  known*25*.  By  in¬ 
verting  such  formulas,  an  initial  value  for  all  the  itiain  aircraft  aero¬ 
dynamic  derivatives  was  then  calculated  from  the  matrices  in 
Equations  (1)  and  (2)  together  with  the  measured  geometric  and  in¬ 
ertial  parameters. 

Next,  a  parameter  optimisation  routine  based  on  routines  available 
with  the  Matlab  Optimization  Toolbox*  was  set  up.  Specifically,  a 
Matlab  routine  was  written  such  that  it  could  take  as  an  input  the 
aerodynamic  derivatives  to  be  estimated,  perform  a  simulation  with 
the  nonlinear  model  resulting  from  those  derivatives,  compare  the 
outputs  with  the  real  data,  and  return  the  difference  (to  be  min¬ 
imised)  to  the  caller  function.  The  “Jmincon  "  function  —  which  fea¬ 
tures  the  constrained  optimisation  of  a  multivariable  function  using  a 
Sequential  Quadratic  Programming  (SQP)  technique27  —  was  then 
used  to  find  the  set  of  aerodynamic  derivatives  providing  the  best  fit 

derivatives  calculated  from  the  linear  models.  The  importance  of 
starting  the  minimization  from  a  set  of  already  accurate  derivatives 
should  be  emphasised;  in  fact,  this  last  optimisation  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  refinement  of  the  parameters. 

A  final  validation  of  die  nonlinear  model  was  then  conducted  us¬ 
ing  the  validation  flight  data  set,  similarly  to  what  was  done  for  the 
linear  model.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  agreement  between  simulated 
and  real  data  is  substantial.  The  resulting  aircraft  nonlinear  model  is 
given  by: 

Geometric  and  inertial  data  (60%  fuel  load): 

c  =  0  7649m,  6  =  I -9622m,  5=  13682m2, 

4  =  1  -6073kg  m2,  1  =  7-5085kg  m2, 

/„=  7- 1865kg  m2  4  = -0-3075kg  m2 

mass  =  20-6384kg,  71(engine  thrust  force)  =  54-6175N 


x  =  f(x,h,G,FA(x,h),MA(x,h))- 
y  =  g(x,S,G,FA(x,8),M  A(x,S))\ 

where  x  is  the  state  vector  (linear  and  angular  positions  and  velocity), 
y  is  the  output  vector  (linear  and  angular  accelerations),  8  is  the  input 
vector  (surface  deflections),  G  is  a  vector  of  geometric  parameters 
and  inertia  coefficients,  FA  and  MA  are  aerodynamic  forces  and  mo¬ 
ments  acting  on  the  aircraft;  finally, /and  g  are  the  known  analytic 


Longitudinal  aerodynamic  derivatives: 
Cw=  00085,  64,  =  0-50794, 

OkSE  =  -0-03, 

<4  =  -0-0491,  £4=  3-258, 

Cue  =  01 89, 

C„o=  0-0226,  C„  =  - 0-47, 

C„tE  ~  -0-364, 


C/j;  =  0, 
C**  =  0, 


£4=  3-258, 
C„  =  -0-47, 
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Figure  2.  Linear  and  nonlinear  model  prediction  versus  real  flight  data. 


Lateral-directional  aerodynamic  derivatives: 

Cn  =  0015,  Cn  =  0-2725,  Cfp  =  1-2151,  Ctr  =  -1-1618, 
Cm  =  0-18363,  Cm,  =  -0-4591, 

C„  =  -0-001,  Cft  =  -0-037,  C,p  =  -0-2134,  C,r  =  0  11474, 
Cm  =  -0-055929,  Os*  =  00141, 

CM  =  0,  C,*  =  0-0361,  Cv  =  -0-151,  C„  =  -0-19583, 
C„m  ~  -0-0358,  CM  =  -0-0554, 

The  above  parameters  uniquely  define  the  nonlinear  aircraft  model 
in  Equation  (3),  and  could  easily  be  used  within  standard  rigid  body 
6DOF  aircraft  dynamics  simulation  tools  such  as  FDC  or  Airiib26. 

As  a  final  note,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  wake  effects  from 
the  leader  on  the  wingman  have  not  been  modeled  and  are  assumed 
to  be  negligible  in  a  preliminary  analysis  due  to  the  limited  size  and 
airspeed  of  the  models.  The  net  effects  of  modeling  the  aerodynamic 
interference  between  the  different  aircraft  in  the  formation  can  be 
modeled  as  ‘A’  terms  to  the  above  aerodynamic  coefficients.  A  more 
refined  model  could  include  the  wake  effects  as  described  in  Refs 

ory’  for  modelling  the  wake  effects  is  outlined  in  Ref  28. 


Figure  3.  Level  plane  formation  geometry. 


can  be  calculated  from  the  trajectory  measurements  and  formation 
geometric  parameters  using  the  relationships: 

,  Ma -■»)-£(*->)  ,  ,6) 


,  vit(yL  -  v )  f  (7) 

'Uy 

where  vuy  =  yJvL+K  is  the  projection  of  the  leader’s  velocity  onto 
the.jfcy  pjgge.  Accordingly,  *jje,jp?latjve  forward  and  lateral  speed^qf.  „ ,,  , ... 
the 'wingman  are  defined  as  the tinsercienvatives  of  the-. forvvetdvifr.d  :  w  *••••> 

lateral  distance  respectively  and  are  needed  for  formation  control 
purposes  which  can  be  calculated  as: 


3.0  Geometry  of  the  formation  control 
problem 

The  main  purpose  of  this  research  effort  is  to  design,  simulate,  and 
test  a  formation  controller  that  allows  the  wingman  aircraft  to  follow 
the  leader  —  remotely  flown  by  a  pilot  with  a  radio  control  -  at  pre¬ 
defined  vertical,  forward,  and  lateral  distances  during  the  flight  phas¬ 
es  when  formation  flight  is  engaged.  From  a  geometric  point  of  view 
the  formation  flight  control  problem  can  be  naturally  decomposed 
into  two  independent  problems:  a  level  plane  tracking  problem  and  a 
vertical  plane  tracking  problem,  to  be  described  in  the  following  sec¬ 
tions. 


+y+/.A  •  •■(*> 


V  V  +V  V 

f=y*-  u  V  ^  ’y  -N.A  .  .  .  (9) 

'  Ijy 

There  are  two  methods  to  obtain  the  trajectory-induced  angular  ve¬ 
locity  in  the  x-y  plane  (around  the  vertical  axis)  (iL.  The  first  method 
is  based  on  the  use  of  the  velocity  vector  (Vu,  VLy) ,  as  measured  by 
the  on-board  GPS,  and  its  time  derivative: 


3.1  Level  plane  formation  definition 

Figure  3  shows  the  level  plane  formation  geometry.  All  trajectory 
measurements,  i.e.,  leader/wingman  position  and  velocity,  are 
defined  with  respect  to  a  pre-de fined  Earth-Fixed  Reference  x-o-y 
plane  and  are  measured  by  the  on-board  GPSs.  The  pre-de  fined  for¬ 
mation  geometric  parameters  are  the  forward  clearance  fc  and  lateral 
clearance  /<_  The  forward  distance  error  /  and  lateral  distance  error  / 


V  V  _!/”  V 

A  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the  numerical  derivative  of  the 
velocity  vector  is  sensitive  to  measurement  noise.  A  second  ap¬ 
proach  is  based  on  using  additional  measurements  from  the  leader 


L 
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aircraft  along  with  the  following  kinematic  relation  (assuming  Wingman ’s  control  inputs  =  Leader's  control  inputs  + 

=  0):  State  error  feedback 


nt£Vt  =  (fcSin^  +rtCos4v  )/Cos^  ...(11) 


This  second  approach  not  only  requires  the  vertical  gyro  (to  measure 
bank  angle  4»t  and  pitch  angle  8t)  but  also  the  angular  rate  gyros  (to 
measure  pitch  rate  q,  and  yaw  rate  rL)  to  be  installed  on  the  leader 
aircraft. 

The  level  plane  formation  control  problem  has  been  further  divid¬ 
ed  into  a  lateral  distance  control  problem  and  a  forward  distance 
control  problem,  to  be  addressed  in  Sections  4. 1  -4.4. 

3.2  Vertical  plane  formation  definition 

■At  Kitttfc**  conditions,  the  Uxtir  r>r.>  sc^rJnte-j 

by  a  vertical  clearance  hc.  The  vertical  distance  error  h,  can  then  be 
calculated  by: 

h  =  zL~zw~hc  -  -  (12) 


while  its  time  derivative  is  given  by: 

foVu-K.  ...(13) 


The  “vertical  control  problem”  is  reduced  to  the  issue  of  maintaining 
the  vertical  clearance  hc. 

Based  on  the  above  subdivision  of  the  formation  geometry,  the 
design  of  the  control  laws  are  separated  into  three  channels  to  con¬ 
trol  respectively  the  lateral,  forward,  and  vertical  distance.  The  re¬ 
sulting  design  is  outlined  in  Sections  4.5  and  4.6. 


4.0  DESIGN  OF  THE  FORMATION 
CONTROL  LAWS  , 

During  the  formation  flight  testing,  all  aircrafts  will  be  individually 
flown  for  take-off  and  landing;  the  formation  will  be  engaged  when 
all  aircraft  have  reached  a  certain  meeting  point  within  the  flight 
range.  A  specific  constraint  for  this  project  is  that  the  aircraft  need  to 
remain  within  a  visual  range.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that  frequent  tight 
maneuvers  will  have  to  be  performed.  In  conventional  formation 
control  schemes®,  only  the  relative  position  and  the  velocity  vector 
of  the  wingman  with  respect  to  the  leader  are  required  by  the  ‘forma¬ 
tion-autopilot’  of  the  wingman  to  maintain  the  desired  formation. 
The  use  of  this  amount  of  information  has  shown  to  be  sufficient  for 
formation  control  with  mild  maneuvers  by  the  leader.  However, 
under  substantial  maneuvering  conditions,  additional  aircraft  vari¬ 
ables  from  the  leader,  such  as  Euler  angles,  were  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wingman  to  maintain  the  formation  geometry. 

The  formation  control  problem  can  be  classified  as  a  ‘target-track¬ 
ing’  problem  as  opposed  to  a  more  conventional  ‘trajectory-follow¬ 
ing’  problem.  In  the  latter  case  the  trajectory  is  typically  pre-defined 
and  stored  within  the  on-board  computer  while  in  the  former  the  tra¬ 
jectory  to  be  followed  by  the  controlled  aircraft  (i.e.  the  wingman)  is 
‘dynamically  produced’  by  target  (i.e.  the  leader  aircraft).  Ideally,  to 
achieve  the  best  trajectory  tracking  performance,  the  formation  flight 
control  laws,  —  that  is,  the  wingman  flight  control  laws  —  should 
be  based  on  a  ‘foil  information’  tracking  strategy.  This  concept  can 
be  expressed  as: 


where  the  control  inputs  include  deflections  for  the  throttle,  elevator, 
aileron  and  rudder,  while  state  error  feedback  consists  of  ‘internal’ 
state  variable  errors  (such  as  errors  in  angular  rate  and  Euler  angles) 
and  ‘trajectory’  state  variable  errors  (such  as  forward  distance,  later¬ 
al  distance,  and  vertical  distance)  between  the  leader  and  wingman. 

The  rationale  behind  this  approach  is  the  fact  that  if  the  wingman 
was  flying  at  the  same  position  as  the  leader,  a  perfect  asymptotic 
tracking  (in  position  and  attitude)  could  be  achieved  through  a  state 
error  feedback,  since  the  leader  and  wingman  aircraft  would  share 
the  same  dynamics  (assuming  same  type  of  aircraft)  and  the  same 
control  inputs.  In  other  words,  the  leader  acts  as  a  reference  system 
for  the  wingman,  so  the  state  feedback  control  measures  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  leader  (reference)  state  and  the  wingman  state, 
and  provides  corrections  to  the  wingman  control  inputs  in  order  to 
correct  these-  differences.  In  reality,  the  desired  wingman  position  is 
snitied  with  respect  to  the  leader’s  position;  therefore,  exha  contr“' l?w 

sation  might  be  needed  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  trajectory 
variables  between  the  leader  and  the  (ideal)  wingman. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  ‘foil  information’  approach  all  the 
leader’s  states  and  control  inputs  are  needed  to  calculate  the  wing¬ 
man  control  inputs;  therefore,  a  high  communication  bandwidth 
between  the  leader  and  wingman  is  required.  An  additional  goal  was 
to  formulate  a  criteria  for  limiting  the  amount  of  data  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  from  leader  and  wingman  aircraft  while  maintaining  the 
geometry  of  the  formation.  This  issue  has  direct  implications  on  the 
required  performance  —  and,  therefore,  the  cost  —  of  commercially 
available  RF  modems.  Therefore  only  a  few  of  the  leader  outputs 
and  states  are  actually  used  to  calculate  the  wingman’s  control  in¬ 
puts,  in  lieu  of  the  ‘foil  information’  approach  outlined  in  Equation 
(14). 


The  objective  of  the  lateral  distance  control  is  to  minimize  the  lateral 
distance  error  /.  The  basic  physical  principle  of  the  lateral  distance 
control  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  logic: 
aileron  roll  rate  bank  angle  ->  lateral  speed 

lateral  distance 

.  ... 

iaterai-direSibitai  stability,  hymdeasing  the'Diitch 
Since  bank  angle  rate  changes  are  substantially  higher  than  rate 
changes  in  the  lateral  position,  the  lateral  dynamics  exhibit  a  typical 
two-time-scale  feature.  Therefore,  the  design  of  the  control  system 
can  be  decomposed  into  two  successive  phases,  that  is,  the  design  of 
an  inner  loop  controlling  the  bank  angle  and  augmenting  the  lateral- 
directional  stability,  and  the  design  of  an  outer  loop  which  tries  to 
maintain  a  desired  lateral  clearance  with  respect  to  the  leader. 

The  resulting  linear  control  law  is  given  below  and  shown  in  Fig. 

4,  where  the  subscripts  L  and  W  indicate  respectively  the  wingman 
and  leader  aircraft 


Inner  loop  control  law: 


&RW  -  +  KrrW  ■  ■  ■  (,6) 


4.1  Lateral  distance  control 


Figure  5  Forward  control  law. 


•  -  -  (17) 


4.2  Lateral-directional  model  and  determination  of  the 
controller  parameters 

The  basic  lateral-directional  linear  model  of  the  aircraft  is  shown  in 
Equation  (1).  The  actuators  dynamics  are  modeled  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  1st  order  transfer  function: 


<?.(*)  = 


1 

1  +  0  05j 


.  .  .(18) 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  determination  of  the  para¬ 
meters  of  the  controller  is  divided  into  two  phases,  that  is,  inner  loop 
and  outer  loop  design.  Given  the  variables  involved  in  Equations 
(15),  (16)  and  (17),  the  inner  loop  controller  can  be  designed  based 
on  the  aircraft  lateral-directional  linear  model,  but  the  outer  loop  de¬ 
sign  requires  a  suitable  kinematic  reference  model.  Such  a  model  can 

ordinated  turn  where  the  lift  force  balance  and  centrifugal  force  bal¬ 
ance  equations  apply.  This  leads  to  the  following  expression: 


Thus,  the  full  linear  model  for  lateral  distance  controller  design  is 
the  combination  of  Equations  (1),  (18),  and  (21).  Classic  root-locus 
based  compensation  design  tools  can  then  be  applied  to  the  model 
for  evaluating  the  controller  gainst26).  The  basic  design  specification 
is  to  assign  the  damping  ratio  of  the  dominant  poles  a  value  around 
0-7.  The  resulting  values  for  the  parameters  of  the  different  control 
laws  are  given  by: 

*,=0-16,  *,=0  04,  *,=0-35 
*,=0-29,  *,=143 


4.3  Forward  distance  control 

The  objective  of  the  forward  distance  control  is  to  minimise  the  for¬ 
ward  distance  error  f.  This  task  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  the  throttle  control  channel.  In  fact,  by  increasing/decreas¬ 
ing  the  throttle,  the  thrust  of  the  engine  and  therefore  the  speed  of 
the  aircraft  is  increased/decreased .  This,  in  turn,  allows  control  of  the 
fdrward'distanctrBetv/een  thelecdef-and  wingrnnh.  The  basfc 
cal  principle  of  the  forward  distance  control  can  be  expressed  by  the 
following  logic: 


6*  =-f-Tan<tv, 


throttle  •)  thrust  -9  forward  speed  forward  distance 
The  forward  distance  control  law,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  given  by: 


Additionally,  by  assuming  a  straight  and  level  flight  condition  of  the 
leader  and  identical  speed  for  the  wingman  and  the  leader,  it  results 
that  Afi  =  flw  while  Equation  (8)  takes  on  the  following  simple 
form: 

/  =  ^Sin(A£2)  ...(20) 


where  Afl  =  flr  -I2i  .The  linearisation  of  the  above  two  equations 
(around  the  standard  level-straight  flight  condition)  of  the  wingman 
provides  the  following  model  of  the  trajectory  dynamics: 


—  v  T" 
rtrv 

i=yWv&n 


■  ■  ■  (21) 


*iw=K+Kff  +  Kff  -  (23) 


4.4  Forward  model  and  determination  of  the  controller 
parameters 

The  cascade  of  two  first  order  linear  models  can  approximate  the  for¬ 
ward  dynamics.  The  1st  model  represents  the  engine  response  in  terms 
of  throttle  to  thrust;  this  model  has  been  obtained  through  an  experi¬ 
mental  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  jet  engines  installed  on  the 
WVU  YF-22  aircraft;  a  2nd  model  represents  the  airspeed  response  in 
terms  of  thrust  to  airspeed,  which  is  approximately  derived  from  Are 
knowledge  of  nominal  thrust,  airspeed,  mass,  and  the  assumption  that 
the  change  of  aerodynamic  drag  is  in  proportional  to  the  change  of  air¬ 
speed. 

The  following  equation  represents  the  resulting  complete  transfer 
function  of  throttle  to  airspeed: 


i.C^MPAETAZ,' 
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Figure  7.  VRT  visualisation  (behind  wingman). 


Outer  loop  control  law: 

re.,^*  xiz+Kfiz  ....(27) 


Figure  6.  Vertical  control  law. 


The  block  diagram  of  the  resulting  scheme  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  model  also  represents  the  transfer  func¬ 
tion  from  throttle  (of  wingman)  to  forward  velocity  of  Equation  (9) 
under  the  assumed  level-straight  constant  speed  flight  condition.  The 
parameters  of  the  forward  distance  controller  outlined  in  Equation 
(23)  were  then  determined  through  a  root  locus-based  compensator 
design.  The  resulting  parameters  are: 


K,  =0-4,  Kj  =1-7 


•  •  •  (25) 


4.6  Vertical  model  and  determination  of  the  controller 
parameters 

The  design  is  based  on  the  linear  short  period  model  in  Equation  (2) 
in  addition  to  a  kinematic  model.  The  linearised  kinematic  model  is 
given  by: 


0  =q 
h  =  Vn  0 


•  •  (28) 


With  a  root  locus-based  design20  the  parameters  of  the  vertical  con¬ 
troller  are  found  to  be: 


K,=0 72,  A,  =  0-50,  K,  =5,  *,=3 


•  •  ■  (29) 


4.5  Vertical  distance  control 

the  vertical  rlistah^/todti'dt1sT?-V?:n'Si's?ifte^ 

cal  distance  error  h.  This  task  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the 
elevator  control  channel.  The  basic  physical  principle  of  the  vertical 
distance  control  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  logic: 

elevator  -)  pitch  rate  -)  pitch  angle  -9  vertical  speed  9  vertical 
distance 

The  vertical  distance  control  law  is  similar  to  the  conventional  alti¬ 
tude-hold  autopilot  with  the  only  difference  being  that  the  altitude 
reference  may  vary  according  to  the  leader’s  altitude.  As  with  the 
lateral  distance  case,  the  problem  exhibits  a  two  time  scale  structure; 
thus,  the  control  scheme  can  be  designed  using  an  inner  loop  con¬ 
troller  —  which  is  basically  a  pitch  angle  controller  —  and  an  outer 
loop  controller  providing  altitude  control. 

A  linear  control  law  that  accomplishes  the  above  scheme  is  given 
by  the  following  formulas. 

Inner  loop  control  law: 


Sew  =  8u  +K,‘lr  +K»(%  ...  (26) 


5.0  SIMULATION  &  RESULTS 

A  Simulink  scheme  featuring  the  models  of  the  WVU  YF-22  air¬ 
crafts  and  the  formation  controller  was  developed  and  implemented. 
Given  the  multi-object  nature  of  the  problem,  the  design  of  a  visual¬ 
ization  environment  fully  integrated  with  the  simulation  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  critical.  The  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox  (VRT)  was  selected 
as  the  visualisation  environment  since  it  allows  for  objects  and 
events  of  a  virtual  world  (coded  in  VRML  2.0  or  higheti29))  to  be  dri¬ 
ven  by  signals  from  Matlab/Simulink.  A  VRML  world  including  two 
YF-22  graphical  models  and  a  simple  landscape  which  was  then  im¬ 
plemented  and  connected  with  the  simulation  using  the  VRT 
Simulink  Blocks.  The  resulting  scenery  from  a  view  behind  the 
wingman  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

A  preliminary  analysis  was  conducted  to  assess  if  deflections  of 
the  control  surfaces  from  the  leader  in  Equations  (15),  (16),  (23)  and 
(26)  were  actually  necessary  to  have  desirable  tracking  performance. 
This  analysis  showed  that  the  elimination  of  these  signals  from  the 
leader  aircraft  did  not  significantly  decrease  the  performance  of  the 
control  scheme.  Consequently,  these  signals  were  no  longer  used  (in 
Equations  (23)  and  (26)  two  constant  trim  values  were  used  instead) 
therefore  saving  communication  bandwidth  for  flight  testing. 

Next,  two  simulation  studies  were  conducted.  The  purpose  of  the 
first  study  was  to  assess  the  need  for  the  bank  angle  from  the  leader 
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Trajectory  in  x-y  plane 


Figure  8.  Simulation  study  #1:  trajectories  with/without  the  bank  angle 
from  leader  aircraft 


Vertical  Trajectories  (dashed:  leader;  solid:  wingman) 


Figure  10.  Simulation  study  #2:  trajectories  in  vertical  plane. 


Lateral  Distance 


Figure  9.  Simulation  study  #1:  lateral  distance  with/without  the  bank 
angle  from  leader  aircraft. 


in  the  wingman  control  laws  in  Equation  (17).  The  main  results  for 
this  study  are  shown  in  Figs  8  and  9  where  the  leader's  lateral  ma¬ 
neuvering  bank  angle  is  about  30°.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  simula¬ 
tion  that  the  ‘deformation'  of  the  formation  in  terms  of  the  lateral 
distance  of  the  wingman  from  the  leader  is  unacceptably  large  (as 
much  as  450ft),  when  the  leader’s  bank  angle  is  not  available  for  for¬ 
mation  control  purposes.  Based  on  the  above  considerations,  it  was 
decided  that  the  electronic  instrumentation  of  the  wingman  models 
will  be  required  to  include  a  three-axis  angular  rate  gyro  measuring 
roll  rate  pw ,  pitch  rate  qw  and  yaw  rate  rw,  a  vertical  gyro  measuring 
pitch  angle  8^,  and  bank  angle  $r  and  a  GPS  receiver  measuring  the 
position  of  the  wingman  aircraft  (with  reference  to  a  pre-defined 
earth-fixed  reference)  xw,  yw  and  zw,  and  velocity  vector 
and  In  addition,  it  was  concluded  that  the  pitch  angle  9L  and 
bank  angle  of  the  leader  aircraft,  along  with  the  positions  (with 
reference  to  a  pre-defined  earth-fixed  reference)  xL,  y^  and  zL,  and 
velocity  vector  Vu,VL,  and  Vu  are  required  by  the  wingman’s  con¬ 
trol  system. 

The  second  simulation  study  was  conducted  to  asses  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  formation  controller  under  the  following  assumptions 


and  boundary  conditions: 

■Eeadcs»ba.^-aRd*j)itch.' angles  arc  available 

trof  system; v  ‘  ’  "  '  . ”  ■1  '  ' 

•  ‘S’  shape  flight  trajectory  in  level  plane  with  a  maximum  leader 
bank  angle  of  approx.  50°  (as  recorded  in  typical  flight  tests  of 
the  WVU  YF-22  models); 

•  ‘Level  -»  climb  level’  trajectory  in  vertical  plane; 

•  Formation  geometry:  fc  =  100ft;  lc  =  100ft,  hc  =  Oft  (level  forma¬ 
tion); 

•  Initial  position  error  /=  300ft,  l  =  300ft,  h  =  Oft; 

•  Nominal  level  of  atmospheric  turbulence. 

The  simulations  were  conducted  with  and  without  the  modeling  of 
wind  gusts  acting  in  specific  flight  segments.  Figures  10-12  and  Figs 
13,14  illustrate  the  results  from  this  study  with  and  without  the  wind 
gust  respectively.  Table  1  summarizes  the  performance  in  terms  of 
maximum  tracking  errors  for  different  values  of  the  leader  maximum 
bank  angle  at  different  configurations  (with  the  wingman  flying  in¬ 
side/outside  the  leader).  As  expected,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  shows  that  the  control  scheme  provides  better  performance  in 
terms  of  maximum  forward,  lateral  and  vertical  errors  with  lower 
leader's  bank  angles.  The  large  difference  between  the  lateral  dis¬ 
tance  error  when  the  wingman  is  flying  outside/inside  the  trajectory 
of  the  leader  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  wingman  is  flying  inside 
the  leader  trajectory  the  formation  control  scheme  requires  a  larger 
bank  angle;  on  the  other  side,  the  effectiveness  of  the  lateral  distance 
control  is  very  sensitive  to  the  nonlinear  effects  due  to  large  increas¬ 
es  in  the  wingman’s  bank  angles. 
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Design  of  formation  control  laws  for  manoeuvred  flight  .W-: 


Formation  Errors 


Figure  12.  Simulation  study  #2:  formation  errors. 


Figure  13.  Simulation  study  #2:  trajectories  in  level  plane  with  lateral 
wind  gusts. 


6.0  CONCLUSIONS 

-This  -paper- presents  an  spprosch-fontbc  dcsign-of-ttRes^control  laws 

to  maintain  specified  geometry  for  a  formation  of  research  aircraft 
models.  The  design  is  based  on  compensation-type  controllers  for 
minimising  tracking  errors  along  the  forward,  lateral,  and  vertical 
axes.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  availability  of  the  Euler  angles 
from  the  leader  aircraft  is  critical  for  the  wingman  to  maintain  the  as¬ 
signed  formation  geometry  throughout  the  maneuvered  flight.  An 
additional  goal  was  to  evaluate  the  criteria  to  limit  the  necessary  data 
communication  between  the  leader  and  the  wingman.  The  design  has 
been  verified  through  a  set  of  simulation  studies  interfacing  the  air¬ 
craft  models  and  the  control  schemes  in  Simulink  with  a  VRT  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  results  of  the  simulation  show  a  desirable  performance 
of  the  formation  control  schemes. 
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A  Synthetic  Environment  for  Simulation 
of  Vision-Based  Formation  Flight 


‘Lorenzo  Pollini,  ‘Roberto  Mati,  ‘Mario  Innocenti,  *Giampiero  Campa,  ^Marcello  Napolitano, 


This  paper  describes  the  design  of  autopilots  and  formation  control  laws  and  then  the 
simulation  setup  and  the  first  results  of  a  novel  architecture  for  close  formation  flight 
based  on  computer  vision.  The  reference  aircraft  model  is  the  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  YF-22  model  aircraft.  The  simulation  setup  includes  aircraft  dynamics,  autopilots 
and  formation  keeping  controller  and  a  module  that  creates  a  synthetic  environment  for 
the  simulation  of  the  vision  equipment  based  on  a  commercial  software  called  Dyna- 
WORLDS.  DynaWORLDS  is  capable  of  generating  synthetic  images  as  if  were  captured 
by  the  camera  onboard  the  wingman.  Uniquely  identifiable  infrared  light  markers  (light 
emitters  each  with  different  wavelength)  are  applied  to  the  Leader  aircraft  and  a  recent 
iterative,  globally  convergent,  pose  estimation  algorithm  (LHM)  is  adopted  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  leader  position  and  attitude.  The  formation  control  laws,  designed  with  GPS 
nw(ivirfl«‘-r-.+a.in.  witnH.  ho?-  snncosefuMy.  w)*.b  the  Leader  position,  velocity  ., 

and  Heading  estimates  obtained  from  the  vision  system  alone.  A  more  feasible  and  less 
expensive  solution  using  light  markers  with  unique  wavelength  is  then  introduced  and 
evaluated  yielding  the  same  performance  of  the  previous  case. 


1  Introduction 

Autonomous  formation  flight  is  an  important  re¬ 
search  area  in  the  aerospace  community.  The  aero¬ 
dynamic  benefits  of  formation  flight,  and  in  particular 
close  formation  flight,  have  been  well  documented12  3 
.  The  control  of  the  leader-wingman  formation  has 
been  investigated  extensively4  5  ,  leading  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  different  types  of  compensation-type  con¬ 
trollers4’5,6  .  In  Ref.7  a  formation  flight  control 
scheme  was  proposed  based  on  the  concept  of  Forma¬ 
tion  Geometry  Center,  a  variant  of  the  Formation  Vir¬ 
tual  Leader.3  More  complex  control  laws  based  upon 
Linear  Quadratic  Regulator  (LQR)  and  Dynamic  In¬ 
version  (DI)  approache  s  have  also  been  proposed8,9,10 
.  Particularly,  in  Ref.,9  the  Dl-based  approach  has 
..been,  augmented  with-j.euraLpetiyor.Vs  .tp-cance! -.the 
dynamic:  inversion  error,'  following  the  methodology 
outlined  in  Ref.11  Of  particular  interest  from  a  con¬ 
trol  point  of  view  are  the  efforts  described  in  Refs.12,13 
where  baseline  constant-gain  compensation-type  con¬ 
trol  laws  are  compared  through  simulation  studies  with 
adaptive  control  techniques  to  achieve  robustness  to 
un-modeled  portions  of  the  aerodynamic  interference. 
Finally  Ref.14  presents  initial  flight  results  of  the  test¬ 
ing  of  a  formation  flight  autopilot  designed  with  a 
compensation-type  approach. 

All  the  control  approaches  described  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  above  assume  that  some  measurements  of  Leader 
position  and  flight  path  or  euler  angles  are  available 
as  input  to  the  formation  controller.  To  this  end,  at 
least  one  radio  communication  channel  is  needed  to 
send  Leader  data  to  the  Wingman.  In  some  particular 
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applications  field,  as  in  stealth  missions,  active  radio 
communications  from  the  vehicles  should  be  avoided. 

In  absence  of  radio  communications,  even  if  all  forma¬ 
tion  vehicles  know  leader’s  mission,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wingmen  to  know  the  formation/mission  leader  ac¬ 
tual  position  respect  to  commanded  one.  For  gaining 
benefits  from  flying  in  formation,  the  relative  distances 
must  be  very  short,  so  even  mild  atmospheric  distur¬ 
bances  constitute  a  serious  risk  to  formation  safety.  An 
alternative  to  radio  communication  is  using  a  vision 
system  that  must  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  leader 
image  with  a  camera  and  of  estimating  its  relative  po¬ 
sition  and  attitude. 

The  estimation  of  wingman-leader  relative  displace¬ 
ment  (translation  and. rotation)  using  images  from  tb^  „ 

wingmarr-mouhted camera  is  very  similar  to  a  common  ',  ■  ' 
problem  in  robotics,  computer  graphics,  and  computer 
vision:  pose  estimation.  In  computer  graphics,  it 
plays  a  central  role  in  tasks  that  combine  computer¬ 
generated  objects  with  photographic  scenese.g.,  land¬ 
mark  tracking  for  determining  head  pose  in  augmented 
reality  or  interactive  manipulation  of  objects.  In  com¬ 
puter  vision,  pose  estimation  is  central  to  many  ap¬ 
proaches  to  object  recognition. 

This  article  first  presents  the  mathematical  model 
of  the  reference  aircraft,  then  shows  the  design  pro¬ 
cedure  for  its  autopilots  and  a  formation  controller 
based  on  generic  position  and  attitude  measurements 
(as  coming  from  a  GPS-like  system).  Then  it  presents 
the  synthetic  environment  that  simulates  the  vision 
system  and  the  algorithm  that  estimates  relative  dis¬ 
placement.  Finally  simulation  results  tire  shown  that 
compare  the  results  of  the  exact  measurements  (GPS) 
and  the  vision-based  control  systems. 
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2  Aircraft  Model 

The  aircraft  taken  as  a  reference  is  the  YF-22  air¬ 
craft  model  that  is  designed,  built,  and  instrumented 
at  West  Virginia  University  (WVU).  One  of  the  WVU 
YF-22  models  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  The  model  fea¬ 
tures  an  8  ft.  fuselage  length  with  a  6.5  ft.  wingspan 
for  an  approximate  take-off  weight  of  48  lbs,  includ¬ 
ing  a  12  lbs  electronic  payload  consisting  on  a  PC-104 
flight  computer,  a  complete  set  of  sensors,  a  GPS 
receiver  and  a  set  of  RF  modems  used  for  data  trans¬ 
mission.  The  aircraft  models  are  currently  undergoing 
individual  flight-tests  with  flight-testing  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  control  laws  to  be  performed  in  2003-2004. 


Fig.  1  The  WVU  YF-22  Aircraft  Model 


The  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft  has  been 
identified  with  a  3-step  process.  First,  the  flight  data 
time  histories  were  inputted  to  a  Simulink  scheme  pro¬ 
viding  smoothing  and  rearrangement  of  the  signals. 
Next,  a  batch  Matlab  file  performed  a  number  of  iden¬ 
tification  algorithms  either  based  on  the  Matlab.  Sys¬ 
tem  Identification  Toolbox  or  on  general  ”  Batch  Ceast 
Squares”  (BLS)  methods.  Identification  was  initially 
performed  in  discrete-time;  thus,  a  discrete  time  model 
was  derived.  Next,  an  equivalent  continuous  model 
was  obtained  using  a  zero-order-hold  based  conver¬ 
sion  from  the  discrete  model.  This  allowed  bypassing 
the  continuous  time  identification,  which  would  have 
required  a  direct  numerical  computation  of  the  time 
derivatives  of  the  state  vector.  Each  method  gave  as 
a  result  a  linear  (affine)  system.  The  last  step  of  the 
model  identification  process  consisted  in  the  validation 
of  the  linear  models.  Essentially,  the  linear  models 
were  presented  with  the  time  histories  of  the  control 
surface  deflections  from  the  validation  flight  data,  and 
their  outputs  were  compared  with  the  corresponding 
signals  from  the  actual  flight  data.  The  model  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  BLS  method  provided  the  best  fit  with 
the  flight  data.  Following  the  parameter  identification 
study,  the  estimated  linear  lateral-directional  aerody¬ 
namic  model  is  given  by: 
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And  the  estimated  (short  period)  longitudinal  model 
of  the  dynamics  is  given  by: 


m_[ 

-1.73 

0.52 

a 

U 1 "  l 

-17.97 

-1.53 

.9 

0.38 

-20.15 

'  [*.] 

where  p,  q,  r  are  the  roll,  pitch  and  yaw  rates,  a,  P 
are  the  attack  and  side-slip  angles,  <t>  is  the  bank  angle 
and  6a,Se,6r  are  aileron, elevator  and  rudder  surface 
deflections. 

The  transfer  function  from  the  throttle  command  St 
(in  millivolts)  to  velocity  V  is: 

Vjo)  _  063 

ST{S)  (*  +  l)(6.5*+l)  W 

More  details  on  the  PID  approaches  leading  to  the 
determination  of  the  mathematical  model  of  the  WVU 
YF-22  models  are  available  in  Ref.15 

2.1  The  Non  Linear  Model 

The  identification  of  the  mathematical  model  of  a 
nonlinear  system  is  a  more  challenging  issue.  When 
.the, aerodynamic. coefficients ean  be  approximated  by  ..... 
affine  functions  in  aircraft  state  and  input,  the  non- 
linear  aircraft  model  is  completely  determined  by  its 
aerodynamic  derivatives  as  well  as  by  its  inertial  and 
geometric  coefficients  (which  can  typically  be  exper¬ 
imentally  evaluated).  In  this  effort,  the  inertial  and 
geometric  characteristics  of  the  WVU  YF-22  model 
were  determined  with  an  experimental  set-up;  thiis, 
the  remaining  critical  issue  was  the  determination  of 
the  aerodynamic  derivatives.  It  has  been  performed 
by  direct  comparison  of  the  linear  and  nonlinear  lin¬ 
earized  model  and  by  validation  with  real  flight  data. 

A  non  linear  parameter  optimization  routine  based  on 
Sequential  Quadratic  Programming  (SQP)  technique 
was  used  to  find  the  set  of  aerodynamic  derivatives 
providing  the  best  fit  with  the  flight  data,  starting 
from  the  set  of  derivative  from  the  first  step  of  the 
nonlinear  optimization  problem. 

The  resulting  nonlinear  model  has  been  used  in  all 
our  simulations  to  validate  the  performance  and  ro¬ 
bustness  of  the  linear  controllers. 
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3  Aircraft  Autopilots 

The  autopilot  design  goal  was  to  design  three  servo 
mechanisms  on  the  heading  angle,  Altitude  and  Ve¬ 
locity.  The  linear  systems  have  been  augmented  with 
integrators  to  obtain  the  missing  dynamics  for  the  lat¬ 
eral  model: 

j  =  r  (4) 

and  the  longitudinal  model: 

f =  ^  •  (5> 

h  =  Vo(0-a)  W 


Q  =  <£ag[0.01  1  1  1  50  1  0.7]  .  . 

R  =  diag[\  1]  '  ' 

and  given  the  unstructured  multiplicative  uncer¬ 

tainty  L(s): 

L(s)<i(4s  +  1)  (8) 

The  Loop  TVansfer  Recovery  step  ended  with  the 

process  and  measurements  noise  covariance  matrices: 
W  =  hxi  and  V  =  p  *  J4X 4  with  p  =  0.121  yielding  a 
controller  with  the  following  poles: 


where  V0  is  the  linearization  velocity. 

The  control  system  design  has  been  performed  us¬ 
ing  LQG-LTR16  to  obtain  robustness  respect  to  mod¬ 
elling  errors  and  noisy  measurements.  The  QjiJputsof. 
the  system  availaoie  for  measurement' have  been  se¬ 
lected  depending  on  available  sensors:  p,  q ,  r  (from  the 
Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU))  a,  0  from  the  air- 
data  sensor  and  V,  h  and  \  =  $  +  P  from  the  GPS 
receiver.  The  adopted  IMU  has  shown  very  little  reli¬ 
ability  on  the  estimation  of  the  euler  angles:  these  are 
obtained  by  integration  of  the  angular  rates,  and  due 
to  non-linearities  and  saturation  in  the  rate  sensors 
the  estimation  error  tends  to  drift  in  time  (approx.  15 
deg/hr)  and,  in  case  of  steep  maneuvers  that  get  near 
to  the  sensor  saturation  level,  the  estimation  may  be¬ 
come  corrupted  by  large  errors  (tens  of  degrees)  that 
are  impossible  to  recover.  Thus,  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  use  estimated  euler  angles  and  to  rely  only  on 
the  heading  from  the  GPS  that  is  quite  reliable  when 
the  aircraft  is  flying  at  its  cruise  speed:  140/f/sec. 

The  augmented  systems  with  the  outputs  selected 
above  is  controllable  and  observable.  The  initial 
weight  matrices  have  been  chosen  depending  on  de¬ 
sired  aircraft  performance  and  estimated  sensors  dis¬ 
turbances  and  have  been  -updated  -with  the  'classical 
iterative  LTR  procedure. 

The  resulting  control  systems  have  been  tested  with 
the  linear  and  the  nonlinear  models  of  the  WVU-YF22 
aircraft,  using  the  same  sensor  noise  levels  recorded 
during  real  flight  tests. 

3.1  Lateral  Controller 

The  goal  of  the  lateral  controller  is  to  track  the  de¬ 
sired  heading  angle  tpd  and  to  keep  the  side-slip  angle 
/ 3  as  low  as  possible.  To  achieve  side-slip  angle  and 
heading  tracking  with  zero  steady-state  error  the  LQ- 
Servo  design  procedure  has  been  applied  adding  two 
integrators  over  the  two  state  variables  p,ip  yielding 
the  new  state  vector:  \P, p,r,rp,tpt  f  p,  ftp}. 

Given  the  cost  index: 

xtQx  +  utRu  (6) 

with  the  diagonal  weight  matrices: 


Poles  — 


-112.5 

-61.1 

—0.3  ±  0.19i 
-0.01 
0  ' 


(9) 


that  are  easily  realizable  with  a  digital  controller 
running  at  a  sampling  rate  of  100 Hz. 

The  controller  robustness  and  performance  have 
been  evaluated  with  simulation  tests  over  the  linear 
and  nonlinear  models.  The  following  describes  the  re¬ 
sult  of  one  of  the  tests:  sensor  noise  with  the  same 
spectral  power  as  that  recorded  over  real  flight  tests, 
first  order  actuators  dynamics  with  the  pole  in  —20, 
random  modification  of  the  system  matrix  A  with  25% 
variation  of  all  coefficients. 


Fig.  2  Heading  Angle  TVacking 


3.2  Longitudinal  Controller 

As  stated  before,  the  pitch  angle  6  sensor  has  been 
considered  unreliable;  the  longitudinal  model  with  out¬ 
puts  a,  q ,  h  results  observable  and  to  track  an  altitude 
reference  with  zero  steady-state  error  it  is  necessary  to 
add  an  integrator  at  the  system’s  input.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  LQG/LTR  synthesis  at  the  input  using 
W  =  Isxs  and  V  —  1000  as  estimates  of  process  and 
measurement  noise.  The  unstructured  multiplicative 
uncertainty  L(s)  is  larger  in  this  case: 
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Fig.  4  Side-slip  Angle  During  Heading  Tracking 


Fig.  6  Pitch  Angle  During  Altitude  TVacking 


L(s)<±(4s  +  1)  (10) 

The  Loop  TYansfer  Recovery  steps  ended  with  the 
the  following  LQR  weight  matrices:  Q  =  ClC  and 
R  =  p  with  p  =  10~10  yielding  a  controller  with  the 
following  poles: 

-66.0 

Poles  =  —32.3  ±  55.5i  (11) 

—1.9  ±  13.0i 

The  controller  robustness  and  performance  have 
been  evaluated  with  simulation  tests  over  the  linear 
and  nonlinear  models.  The  test  conditions  are  the 
same  of  the  Lateral  controller  except  that  the  random 
modification  of  the  system  matrix  A  is  done  with  a 
50%  variation  of  all  coefficients. 


3.3  Velocity  Controller  r 


In  our  linear  decoupled  approximation  the  veloc¬ 
ity  dynamics  and  altitude  and  pitch  angle  dynamics 
are  decoupled,  then  a  simple  Proportional-Integral- 
Derivative  (PID)  controller  is  sufficient  to  control  the 
dynamics  described  by  (8): 


St(s)  =  KPm(s)(Vd  -  V(s))  =  Kp+^-+ 

(12) 

where  Vd  is  desired  velocity  and  the  aircraft  velocity 
V ( s )  is  obtained  from  the  GPS. 

The  root  locus  design  procedure  led  to  Kp  =  3, 
K[  =  2.25  and  Kd  —  1  as  a  trade-off  between  perfor¬ 
mance  and  maximum  thrust  request  at  the  maximum 
allowed  velocity  change. 

4  Formation  Flight  Control 

The  main  purpose  of  this  research  effort  is  to  de¬ 
sign,  simulate,  and  test  a  formation  controller  that 
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Tim*  (mc) 

Fig.  8  Velocity  tracking 

allows  the  wingman  aircraft  “to"  follow  the  leader  - 
remotely  flown  by  a  pilot  with  a  Radio  Control  - 
at  pre-defined  vertical,  forward,  and  lateral  distances 
during  the  flight  phases  when  formation  flight  is  en¬ 
gaged.  FVom  a  geometric  point  of  view  the  formation 
flight  control  problem  can  be  naturally  decomposed 
into  two  independent  problems:  a  horizontal  plane 
tracking  problem  and  a  vertical  plane  tracking  prob¬ 
lem.  The  latter  is  quite  simple  because  it  is  sufficient 
to  track  leader  altitude,  while  the  former  needs  a  little 
coordinate  transformations. 

Figure  9  shows  the  horizontal  plane  formation  geom¬ 
etry.  All  trajectory  measurements:  Leader/Wingman 
position  {xL,yi,zi)  (xw,yw,zw)  are  defined  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  pre-defined  Earth-Fixed  Reference  frame 
if  they  are  measured  by  the  on-board  GPSs.  With 
the  vision  system,  the  relative  distance  will  be  mea¬ 
sured  directly  in  the  wingman  reference  frame.  The 
pre-defined  formation  geometric  parameters  are  the 
forward  distance  x*,  lateral  distance  y*  and  vertical 


distance  z*.  The  forward  distance  error  ex,  lateral 
distance  error  e„  and  altitude  error  can  be  calculated 
from  the  trajectory  measurements  and  formation  geo¬ 
metric  parameters  using  the  relationships: 

ex  X[,  —  xw  x* 

ev  =  R^rpw)  VL-yw  -  y*  (13) 

ez  J  zi  -  zw  J  z* 

where  the  rotation  matrix  Rt(xpw)  rotates  earth 
frame  position  error  into  the  wingman  frame  using  the 
wingman  heading  angle  rpw\  rotating  only  around  the 
Z-axis  decouples  the  altitude  and  horizontal  plane  er¬ 
rors  from  the  wingman  attitude  (roll  and  pitch).  This 
is  needed  especially  during  turns  or  altitude  changes 
to  keep  all  the  aircraft  of  the  formation  at  the  same 

4.1  Horizontal  Plane  Formation  Control 

The  horizontal  plane  formation  controller  uses 
x*  and  y*  as  a  set  point  to  generate  references 
for  the  lateral  and  velocity  autopilots:  \d  and 
Vrf.  Two  Proportional-Integral- Derivative  (PID)  con¬ 
trollers  have  been  designed  using  two  second  order 
models  of  velocity  and  heading  dynamics  of  the  au- 
topiloted  aircraft.  In  most  papers  it  assumed  that  the 
autopiloted  aircraft  have  a  first  order  dynamics  and, 
often,  the  simulation  and  theoretical  results  remain 
valid  with  first  order  systems  only.  First  order  dy¬ 
namics  in  velocity  and  heading  is  difficult  to  achieve 
in  the  real  case;  thus,  in  this  paper,  it  has  been  used  a 
second  order  dynamics  identified  from  data  simulated 
with  the  LQG-LTR  autopilots  controlling  the  nonlin¬ 
ear  aircraft  simulator: 

X.-J*  s/zl  + 1  (i4\ 

Xd  N't’s2  +  2SPsiww+u>^ 
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(21) 


V  2  s/z2  +  l  ,1rs 

Vd  ~  Unv  s 2  +  2Zvujnv  +  u%v  (  5) 

with  s=  0.5,  £psi  =  0.5,  z  1  =  1  and  =  1, 
=  0.33,  z2  =  2. 

To  increase  the  controller  performance,  the  position 
errors  ex  and  e„  have  been  augmented  with  velocity 
and  heading  errors  respectively: 


e'x  =  Kx(Rt(ipw){xL  -  xw)  -  x*)  +  Kv{Vl  ~Vw) 
=  Kxex  +  Kv(VL-Vw)  (16) 

e'v  —  Ky(Rt('<Pw)(yL  -  yw)  -  x*)  +  K$(ipL  -  ipw) 
=  Kvey  +  K^(tpL  —  ipw)  (17) 

where  Kx,  Ky ,  Ky  and  K+  has  been  selected  to 
oataiioc  ciocuiateiy  tne  two  eiiois. 

The  reference  velocity  and  heading  are  then  gener¬ 
ated  with  the  two  PID  controller: 


Vd  K  (s  +  ai)2 

(18) 

e'x  s 

Xd  r,  (s  +  a2)2 

(19) 

e'y  S 

The  gains  have  been  selected  as: 

Kx  =  1.0  Kv  =  0.83  K\  =  1.4  fll  =  1.2 

Kv  =  1.5  Kx  =  15  *  180/tt  A2  =  0.035  a2  =  4 

The  amount  of  information  needed  from  the  leader  is 
thus  very  limited:  Position  in  the  Earth  fixed  reference 
frame,  Velocity  and  Heading;  all  quantities  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  GPS.  The  choice  of  the  leader 
outputs  to  be  fed  back  into  the  formation  controller  is 
crucial:  formation  flight  control  based  on  vision  must 
•be capable  to  Tec.or:st^cl;.tbi;ng,yii,h  a£prqx*raa*.dy tfre. 
same  accuracy  as  the  GPS  system. 

4.2  Vertical  Plane  Formation  Control 

The  vertical  plane  formation  controller  uses  z*  as 
a  set  point  to  generate  the  reference  for  the  altitude 
autopilot:  hd.  As  in  the  horizontal  plane  case,  a 
Proportional-Integral  (PI)  controller  is  designed  based 
on  a  second  order  model  of  altitude  dynamics  of  the 
autopiloted  aircraft.  In  fact,  it  could  be  sufficient  to 
feed  the  Leader  altitude  into  the  wingman  altitude  au¬ 
topilot  ( hd  =  zw  —  2*),  but  the  leader  altitude  signal 
may  be  very  noisy  and  could  stress  to  much  the  wing- 
man  altitude  autopilot.  Thus  the  closed  loop  control 
is  a  better  solution.  The  identified  second  order  model 
of  altitude  dynamics  is: 


h  2  sfz ^  + 1 

rd~UNhs\+  2tojHk  +  v},h 


(20) 


where  uj^h  =  1,  fa  =  0.42,  z3  =  1.2.  The  resulting 
PI  controller  is: 


hd  _  a  +  Q3 
ez  s 

with:  Kh  =  1  and  <23  =  3. 

5  Computer  Vision  Simulation 

The  control  laws  described  above  assume  that  the 
leader  absolute  position,  velocity  and  heading  are 
available  to  the  Wingman  as  noisy  measurements.  In 
absence  of  radio  communications,  a  vision  system,  ca¬ 
pable  of  acquiring  the  leader  image  with  a  camera  and 
of  estimating  its  relative  position  and  attitude,  can  be 
used. 

The  first  step  in  evaluation  of  such  a  system  fear 
sibility  is  simulation.  To  simulate  the  vision  system 
foi :  a  laiider  , -wingman  configuration,,  a-  coifiputer^pro- r 
gram  must  recreate  the  environment  of  the  mission 
with  all  possible  visual  disturbances,  get  the  aircraft 
positions  and  attitudes  from  a  simulator  of  aircraft 
dynamics,  place  accordingly  the  various  vehicles  and 
generate  synthetic  images  as  they  were  acquired  from 
a  camera  onboard  the  wingman.  This  Visual  Simula¬ 
tion  System  (VSS)  must  be  part  of  the  simulation  loop 
and  generate  frames  at  the  desired  camera  acquisition 
frame  rate. 

At  the  present  time  no  real  flight  has  been  carried 
on  with  cameras  on  board  the  YF-22  models.  In  the 
first  real  flight  test,  the  vision  sensor  will  be  used  in 
open  loop  to  validate  the  image  processing  software 
and  to  state  vision  sensor  reliability  and  noise  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  these  tests  the  camera  will  be  probably  a 
light  weight  and  low  cost  pc  camera  (often  used  as  web 
cams)  that  commonly  have  a  resolution  of  640x480  pix¬ 
els.  The  algorithm  described  in  the  next  section  will 
need  as  input  an  image  with  a  set  of  known  Markers 

posable  so-. 

lution  to  this  is  using  infrared  light  emitting  diodes 
(LEDs)  as  markers.  The  low  cost  PC  cameras  have 
CCDs  sensors  are  quite  sensible  to  infrared  light  thus 
can  be  used,  with  appropriate  filters,  to  detect  the  in¬ 
frared  LEDs  positioned  onboard  the  leader  aircraft, 
because  the  leader  aircraft  is  a  rigid  body,  the  LEDs 
can  be  placed  onto  the  aircraft  fuselage,  wingtips  etc 
and  assume  then  that  their  geometry  is  fixed  and  ex¬ 
actly  known.  With  this  configuration  the  main  source 
of  optical  disturbance  will  be  the  aircraft  engine.  The 
use  of  that  type  of  camera  however  is  not  exclusive  and 
is  meant  as  a  first  very  low  cost  trial  solution  only  to 
be  verified. 

The  simulation  setup  used  in  this  work  is  real¬ 
ized  with  Commercial  Off  The  Shelf  (COTS)  software; 
it  includes  aircraft  dynamics,  autopilots  and  forma¬ 
tion  keeping  controller  and  the  VSS.  The  simulation 
of  the  dynamics  systems  and  the  execution  of  the 
image  processing  routines  is  performed  with  Math- 
work’s  Simulink.  The  VSS,  that  creates  the  synthetic 
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environment  for  the  simulation  of  the  vision  equip¬ 
ment  is  based  on  a  commercial  software  called  Dyna- 
WORLDS.17  This  module  is  capable  to  create  a  syn¬ 
thetic  image  as  if  acquired  from  the  cameras  on  board 
the  follower  aircraft.  Figure  10  shows  the  conceptual 
diagram  of  Simulink-DynaWORLDS  interaction. 

The  synthetic  environment  has  been  interfaced  to 
Simulink  to  allow  a  pseudo-real-time  simulation  of  vi¬ 
sion:  Simulink  simulates  one  step  of  aircraft  dynamics, 
and  sends  aircraft  position  and  attitudes  to  the  vision 
module  that  renders  the  scene  and  sends  the  image 
back  to  Simulink;  this  triggers  an  image  processing 
routine  that  estimates  relative  displacement  between 
the  aircraft  for  use  as  feedback  in  the  formation  control 
loop.  The  size  of  the  image  can  be  varied  accordingly 
to  the  camera  type  that  has  to  be  simulated.  Currently 
PJ6  pr. Tltb.A  S  10x4^0. 

pixels. 


Simulink  side  j  DynaWORLDS  side 
•  Vision  System 

Position  and  Attitydc 


Leader 
+  Autopilots 

Wingman 
+  Autopilots 


Visual  Feedback 


Extract 

features  (LEDs) 

; "  i '  • 

Estimate  Leader 
displacement 


Fig.  10  Conceptual  Simulation  Environment 

The  interface  between  the  two  softwares  is  done  with 
inter-process  communications  based  on  shared  mem¬ 
ory.  Two  buffers  have  been  set-up;  one  buffer  is  used 
to  send  the  simulation  data  to  DynaWORLDS:  leader 
and  wingman  position  and  attitude,  LEDs  positions 
and  camera  position  and  orientation  respect  to  the 
wingman  reference  frame.  DynaWORLDS  receives 
that  data,  renders  the  image  as  acquired  from  the 
wingman  camera  and  uses  the  second  buffer  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  image  to  Simulink.  The  image  is  transferred  as 
a  n  *  m  *  3  matrix  that  contains  the  Red  Green  and 
Blue  (RGB)  planes  of  the  image. 

The  communications  are  synchronized  so  that  the 
simulation  of  image  processing  delays  can  be  managed 
entirely  from  the  Simulink  side. 

Camera  lens  distortion  can  be  simulated,  from  the 
Simulink  side,  as  well,  by  application  of  a  post¬ 
processing  filter  that  warps  the  image.  The  synthetic 
environment  can  be  used  to  simulate  environmental 
disturbances  such  as  the  landscape,  the  direct  sun  light 


together  with  fog,  rain  and  clouds.  For  the  simulation 
of  the  camera  perspective  the  pin-hole  camera  model 
is  used,  that  is  also  quite  appropriate  for  PC  cam¬ 
eras.  A  pre-filtering  process  is  applied  to  the  image 
acquired  by  the  camera  to  reduce  noise  and  extract  a 
least  square  approximation  of  the  2-D  position  of  the 
LEDs  to  be  used  as  input  of  the  leader  position  and 
attitude  estimation  algorithm. 

6  Estimation  of  Leader  Position  and 
Attitude 

The  goal  of  the  vision  system  is  to  estimate  the  rel¬ 
ative  displacement  and  rotations  of  the  leader  aircraft 
respect  to  the  wingman.  A  Camera  is  mounted  on¬ 
board  the  wingman  and  it  captures  two-dimensional 
(2D)  images  of  the  leader  aircraft  and  estimates  its 
position  and  attitude  in  the  camera  frame  (a  three-'- 
dimensional  (3D)  coordinate  system).  This  relative 
position,  if  translated  into  the  wingman  frame  and 
then  in  the  earth  frame,  gives  the  leader’s  position 
and  attitude. 

Determining  th|e  rigid  transformation  relating  2D 
images  to  known  geometry,  the  pose  estimation  prob¬ 
lem,  is  one  of  the  central  problems  in  photogrammetry, 
robotics,  computer  graphics,  and  computer  vision.  In 
robotics,  pose  estimation  is  commonly  used  in  hand- 
eye  coordination  systems.  The  information  available 
for  solving  the  pose  estimation  problem  is  usually  given 
in  the  form  of  a  set  of  point  correspondences,  each 
composed  of  a  3D  reference  point  expressed  in  ob¬ 
ject  coordinates  and  its  2D  projection  expressed  in 
image  coordinates.  As  an  anticipation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  exactly  the  correspondence  between  any 
known/recognized  3D  point  pt  =  (aq  Zj)(  and  its 
projection  (2D)  on  the  camera  image  Ci  =  (u<  Vi)1. 
Failure  in  this  makes  impossible  the  use  of  any  of  the 
•alrorittoffijpmed/belawyft  is  ;then  ■  necessary -to  put 
unique  optical  markers  on  the  Leader  aircraft  that  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  wingman  and  associated 
with  the  known  position  of  each  marker  in  the  Leader 
reference  frame. 

For  three  or  four  non-collinear  points,  exact  so¬ 
lutions  can  be  computed:  A  fourth-  or  fifth-degree 
polynomial  system  can  be  formulated  using  geometri¬ 
cal  invariants  of  the  observed  points  and  the  problem 
can  be  solved  by  finding  roots  of  the  polynomial  sys¬ 
tem,18,19.20  However,  the  resulting  methods  can  only 
be  applied  to  a  limited  number  of  points  and  are  thus 
sensitive  to  additive  noise  and  possible  outliers.  For 
more  than  four  points,  closed  form  solutions  do  not 
exist.  The  classical  approach  used  in  photogrammetry 
is  to  formulate  pose  estimation  as  a  nonlinear  least- 
squares  most  typically,  the  Gauss-Newton  method.21 
In  the  vision  literature,  the  work  by  Lowe22  and  its 
variants  is  an  example  of  applying  the  Gauss-Newton 
method  to  the  pose  estimation  problem.  As  with  most 
nonlinear  optimizations,  these  methods  rely  on  a  good 
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initial  guess  to  converge  to  the  correct  solution.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  algorithm  will  eventually  con¬ 
verge  or  that  it  will  converge  to  the  correct  solution. 
Haralick  et  al.23  introduced  a  pose  estimation  al¬ 
gorithm  which  simultaneously  computes  both  object 
pose  and  the  depths  of  the  observed  points.  The  al¬ 
gorithm  seems  to  be  globally  convergent,  although  a 
complete  proof  was  not  given.  However,  this  algo¬ 
rithm  has  not  received  much  attention,  probably  due 
its  slow  local  convergence  rate  (hundreds  of  iterations), 
as  indicated  by  the  authors  themselves.  Lu,  Hager 
and  Mjolsness24  (LHM)  show  that  the  pose  estima¬ 
tion  problem  can  be  formulated  as  that  of  minimizing 
an  error  metric  based  on  collinearity  in  object  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  image)  space.  Using  object  space  collinearity 
error,  they  derive  an  iterative  algorithm  which  directly 
comnutes  orthogonal  rotation  matrices  and  nrove  thgt 
10  globally  convergent,  that  is,  the  solution  is  always 
found  independently  of  initial  guess.  In25  a  compari¬ 
son  of  known  algorithms  and  a  new  one  is  performed. 
The  LHM  algorithm24  is  used  as  a  benchmark  and  it 
performs  better  than  all  the  others  in  the  whole  test 
suite. 

For  application  to  the  formation  flight  problem  we 
have  selected  the  algorithm  by  Lu,  Hager  and  Mjol¬ 
sness,24  that  we  will  refer  later  as  LHM  algorithm.  In 
general  real  time  systems  need  tasks  that  have  deter¬ 
ministic  execution  time.  In  fact  the  LHM  algorithm 
is  an  iterative  algorithm  that,  although  proven  to  be 
globally  convergent,  gives  no  guarantee  on  the  number 
of  iterations  needed  for  convergence,  but,  in  our  tests 
the  algorithm  has  shown  a  very  fast  convergence,  as 
reported  also  by  the  authors  of  LHM  themselves.  In 
all  our  simulations  the  number  of  iterations  remained 
very  low. 


6.1  The  LHM  Algorithm 

Lu,  iiagef  and  Mjbtliieso fSniValate5 


mation  problem  as  that  of  minimizing  an  object-space 
collinearity  error.  From  this  new  objective  function, 
they  derive  an  algorithm  that  operates  by  succes¬ 
sively  improving  an  estimate  of  the  rotation  portion 
of  the  pose  and  then  estimates  an  associated  transla¬ 
tion.  The  intermediate  rotation  estimates  are  always 
the  best  orthogonal  solution  for  each  iteration.  The 
orthogonality  constraint  is  enforced  by  using  singu¬ 
lar  value  decomposition.  They  further  prove  that  the 
proposed  algorithm  is  globally  convergent.  Empirical 
results  suggest  that  the  algorithm  is  also  extremely  effi¬ 
cient  and  usually  converges  in  five  to  10  iterations  from 
very  general  geometrical  configurations.  In  addition, 
the  same  experiments  suggest  that  the  LHM  method 
outperforms  the  Levenberg-Marquardt  method,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  optimization  method  currently  in 
use,  in  terms  of  both  accuracy  against  noise  and  ro¬ 
bustness  against  outliers. 

It  is  now  tacitly  assumed  that  the  correspondence  of 


each  2D  point  in  the  video  image  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  3D  point  on  the  leader  body/frame  is  known.  This 
assumptions  implies  that  the  camera  system  must  be 
able  to  tell,  by  the  image  only,  this  correspondence; 
hence  each  LED  used  as  marker  must  be  uniquely  rec¬ 
ognizable  from  the  others.  To  this  end  a  quite  expen¬ 
sive  video  system  could  be  needed  using  light  emitters 
each  one  with  different  wavelength  and  a  video  system 
capable  to  recognize  the  various  wavelengths  and  then 
establish  the  2D-3D  correspondence,  probably  not  a 
simple  CCD  camera. 

The  mapping  from  3D  reference  points  to  2D  image 
coordinates  can  be  formalized  as  follows:  Given  a  set  of 
non-collinear  3D  coordinates  of  reference  points  p4  — 
(Xi  yi  Zi)1  with  i  =  l..n,  n  >  3  expressed  in  an  object- 
centered  reference  frame,  the  corresponding  camerar 
space  coordinates  qt  =  (x'  y<  z')‘  are  related  by  a  rigid 
transformation  as: 


qi  =  Rpi  +  t  (22) 

where 


r  ri  i 

'  <*  * 

»2 

t  = 

ty 

.  r3  . 

tZ 

are  the  rotation  matrix  and  the  translation  vector 
of  the  object  frame  respect  to  the  camera  frame,  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  computer  graphics,  the  camera  reference  frame  is 
chosen  so  that  the  center  of  projection  of  the  camera 
is  at  the  origin  of  the  axis  and  the  optical  axis  points 
in  the  positive  z  direction.  The  reference  points  pi 
are  projected  to  the  plane  with  z'  =,  referred  to  as 
the  normalized  image  plane,  in  the  camera  reference 
frame. 

Let  the  image  point  Vj  =  (x"  y"  1)*  be  the  projec- 
tipn  Qf:pi.pp.r.hfi'.h6rpli'Jii^d,image  plane.  Under  the  ur.* 
idealized  pinhole  imaging  model,  Vi,  qi  and  the  center 
of  projection  are  collinear.  This  fact  is  expressed  by 
the  following  equation: 


„  _  r\ Pi  +  t* 

‘  rfa  + tz 

(24) 

„  _  rfri  +  ty 

‘  rl3pi  +  tz 

(25) 

"‘“r +  + 

(26) 

which  is  known  as  the  collinearity  equation.  How¬ 
ever,  another  way  of  formulating  collinearity  is  that 
the  following  must  hold: 


Rpt  +  t  =  Vi(Rpi  + 1)  (27) 


where 
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is  the  projection  matrix  that  projects  a  scene  point 
orthogonally  to  the  line  of  sight  defined  by  the  image 
point  vi. 

Given  observed  image  points  Vi  =  (x,  1)£,  the 

pose  estimation  problem  is  formulated  as  the  problem 
of  minimizing  the  sum  of  the  squared  error 

*W)  =  X>i  II2  (29) 

»=i 

where  the  object-space  collinearity  error  vectors  e*, 
from  equation  (27)  are: 


Fig.  11  Sample  image  with  7  colored  leds 


o;  ==  ( r  />  .  (w) 

and 


The  LHM  does  this  minimization  solving  first  the 
absolute  orientation  problem,  determining  an  esti¬ 
mated  rotation  matrix  Rk  for  k  —  th  step;  then,  from 
equation  (22)  estimates  the  translation  vector  tk  and 
then  iterates.  This  algorithm  has  been  proven  to  be 
globally  convergent  (that  is  finds  a  solution  for  any  ini¬ 
tial  guess  Rq  and  t0),  that  E(Rk+1,tk+i)  <  E(Rk,tk), 
and  has  shown  that  in  few  iterations:  5  to  10,  it  reaches 
the  solution. 

6.2  Application  of  LHM  to  Formation  Flight 

To  apply  the  LHM  algorithm  to  formation  flight,  the 
Leader  aircraft  must  carry  a  set  of  uniquely  identifiable 
markers.  As  introduced  above,  n  LEDs  will  be  placed 
onto  the  aircraft  body  in  positions  easily  viewable  from 
the  wfrigman 

the  two  rudder’s  tips  and  three  point  on  the  rear  part 
of  the  fuselage  has  been  selected  to  place  the  markers. 
Since  each  led  must  be  identifiable  from  the  others,  7 
different  colors  have  been  chosen.  This  choice  is  quite 
unrealistic  but  will  be  relaxed  in  the  next  section. 

Figure  11  shows  a  sample  image  as  taken  from  the 
wingman  camera;  it  is  possible  to  see  the  Leader  air¬ 
craft,  7  LEDs  with  different  colors  each  and  a  super¬ 
imposed  wireframe  image  of  the  Leader  that  shows  its 
reconstructed  position. 

6.3  The  Modified  LHM 

Having  n  uniquely  identifiable  markers  is  a  need  for 
the  application  of  the  LHM  algorithm.  In  this  section 
it  is  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  use  the  LHM  algorithm 
in  a  much  less  structured  environment  where  the  LEDs 
have  all  the  same  color.  This  choice  is  consistent  with 
the  use  of  single  wave  length  infrared  LEDs  and  an 
infrared  camera  or  a  low  cost  PC  camera  with  an  in¬ 
frared  optical  filter. 


The  important  fact  to  note  is  that  the  LHM  algo- 
i  ithm’ always  converge  to  a  solution  even  if  the'cone- 
spondence  of  2D  image  points  to  3D  markers  is  wrong. 
In  this  case  the  final  value  of  the  collinearity  error 
E(R,  t)  is  quite  high  respect  to  the  case  in  which  that 
correspondence  is  correct. 

A  first  approach  to  the  use  of  undistinguished  mark¬ 
ers  would  be  to  run  the  LHM  algorithm  over  all  pos¬ 
sible  permutations  of  the  2D-3D  correspondence  and 
choose  the  solution  R',t*  which  gives  the  minimum 
collinearity  error  E(R*,t*).  With  n  LEDs  there  are  n! 
possible  permutations  and,  even  if  one  run  of  the  LHM 
requires  few  milliseconds  on  a  Pentium  PC,  with,  for 
example  7  leds,  the  LHM  process  throughput  would 
become  as  low  as  one  estimation  every  1-2  seconds, 
surely  too  low  for  formation  flight. 

The  idea  at  the  basis  of  our  solution  is  to  place  the 
LEDs  over  the  Leader  body  appropriately  so  that  their 
2D  projection  on  the  camera  plane,  that  is  their  image 
on  the  camera,  creates  a  polygon  whose  sides  never 
intersec^pr  ,typjred  formation  flight  leader:wingman 
disiilKen^niffSitf’reiauW  attiludfeS.  This  is  afcasibie 
assumption  because  during  the  whole  formation  flight 
mission  the  relative  displacement  must  be  kept  approx¬ 
imately  constant  and  relative  attitude  cannot  be  more 
than  few  degrees  in  roll,  pitch  and  yaw,  otherwise  the 
formation  would  break  in  very  littel  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  two  aircraft  are  flying  in  formation  they 
have  approximately  the  same  roll,  pitch  and  heading 
angle. 

Figure  12  shows  an  image  of  the  leader  aircraft  with 
5  identical  color  LEDs,  corresponding  to  5  numbered 
markers,  and  the  unique  polygon  that  connects  them. 
Once  the  polygon  is  determined,  for  each  camera  im¬ 
age,  the  unknown  of  the  problem  is  the  numbering 
of  the  LEDs,  that  is  the  correspondence  with  the  3D 
markers.  The  algorithm  starts  assigning  the  index  1 
to  one  randomly  chosen  LED,  then  numbers  the  others 
clockwise  following  the  polygon  sides.  The  second  ten¬ 
tative  correspondence  set  is  generated  quickly  from  the 
previous  shifting  the  LEDs  clockwise  (from  [1  2  3  4  5] 


to  [5  1  2  3  4]  for  example).  With  n  markers  there  are 
only  n  2D-3D  correspondences  to  test. 


Fig.  12  Sample  image  with  5  red  LEDs  and  poly¬ 
gon  reconstruction 

As  a  measures  of  the  estimation  reliability  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  ratio  p  between  the  the  minimum  value 
E(R*,  t*)  and  the  second  best  result: 

g(flV)  (32) 

In  all  our  tests  p  has  shown  a  difference  between  the 
best  and  second  best  result  of  2/3  orders  of  magnitude. 


Fig.  13  Comparison  of  Vision  and  Radio  Feedback 
-  Trajectories 


7  Simulations 

This  section  shows  the  comparison  of  simulation  re¬ 
sults  for  Radio/GPS  based  and  Vision  based  formation 
flight  performed  with  the  nonlinear  aircraft  model. 
The  communication  rate  for  position  and  flight  path 
angle  in  the  former  case  has  been  selected  to  10 Hz, 
thus  the  same  rate  has  been  chosen  for  the  image 
processing  algorithm.  In  the  former  simulation,  the 
GPS-like  position  sensor  has  been  modelled  as  an  ex¬ 
act  sensor  without  any  noise.  In  both  simulations  the 
leader  and  wingman  aircraft  dynamics  have  been  sim¬ 
ulated  with  identical  noise  on  the  feedback  path  of  the 
autopilots. 


The  leader  trajectory  contains  a  first  turn  right,  a 
short  straight  path  and  a  turn  left  followed  by  a  al¬ 
titude  change  as  shown  in  Figure  13.  The  desired 
relative  distance  vector  [x  *  y  *  z *]  is  [70  10  0]  ft. 
The  trajectory  of  the  leader  aircraft  is  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  the  wingman;  they  start  flying  in  formation 
and  at  time  t  =  2  seconds,  the  Vision  feedback  path  is 
turned  on. 

Figures  14  and  15  show  the  forward  and  lateral  dis¬ 
tance  between  Leader  and  Wingman  respect  to  the 
desired  values. 


Tbna(MC) 


Fig.  14  Comparison  of  Vision  and  Radio  Feedback 
-  Forward  distance 


Tkm(MC) 

Fig.  15  Comparison  of  Vision  and  Radio  Feedback 
-  Lateral  Distance 

The  Vision  feedback  simulations  highlights  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  Vision  system  to  reconstruct  accurately 
the  Leader  position;  the  LHM  algorithm  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  work  on  static  images  rather  than  on  movies 
but  its  behavior  appears  very  good  in  a  dynamic  envi¬ 
ronment  as  well.  The  position  and  attitude  estimates 
accuracy  could,  very  probably,  benefit  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  kind  of  model  based  filtering  scheme 
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that  smoothes  estimates  and  adds  the  missing  link  of 
the  dynamic  environment. 

8  Conclusions 

This  paper  has  shown  how  a  vision  system  for  for¬ 
mation  flight  application  can  be  simulated  with  COTS 
software.  The  autopilots  and  formation  control  laws, 
designed  with  a  GPS-like  feedback  in  mind,  has  been 
successfully  applied  in  the  vision  feedback  environment 
using  the  same  feedback  variables  estimated  by  the 
Vision  system  rather  than  received  by  radio.  This 
work  represents  a  preliminary  study  on  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  formation  flight  without  radio  communications. 
Open  loop  real  flight  tests  are  expected  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  2004  when  the  autopilots  and  formation 
control  laws  will  be  evaluated  successfully  with  radio 
Sosuft  Itviicr  ■  ''•rd.riw  ofwcr  ■ 

rent  and  future  work:  reliability  of  markers  identifica¬ 
tion,  identification  and  exclusion  of  outliers,  extended 
Kalman  filtering  to  smooth  measurements  and  inter¬ 
polate  missing  data,  a  protocol  to  request  a  GPS  fix  to 
the  leader  aircraft  in  case  of  accuracy  loss  in  the  vision 
feedback. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  the  design  approach  and 
simulation  results  of  the  preliminary  design  of  the 
formation  control  laws  for  YF-22  aircraft  models 
designed  and  built  at  WVU.  In  the  planned 
configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground  controls  the 
leader  aircraft  while  the  wingman  is  required  to 
maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and  orientation 
with  respect  to  the  leader  during  flight.  The 
modeling  and  the  design  of  the  control  scheme  are 
presented  n::d  Srr'fiTe 

amount  of  information  relative  to  the  leader  needed 
by  the  wingman  to  maintain  formation.  For  this 
purpose,  a  critical  issue  is  the  availability  of  Euler 
angle  measurements  from  the  leader  aircraft.  The 
necessity  of  identifying  a  non-linear  mathematical 
model  of  the  aircraft  is  also  discussed.  Using  the 
developed  nonlinear  model,  the  control  of  the 
formation  has  been  simulated  within  Simulink® 
and  displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox® 
(VRT). 

Nomenclature 
b  Wingspan,  ft 

C  Mean  aerodynamic  chord,  ft 

/  Forward  distance,  ft 

fc  Pre-defined  forward  clearance,  ft 

h  Pre-defined  vertical  clearance,  ft 

/  Lateral  distance,  ft 

lc.  :v  /j 

m  Aircraft  weight,  lb 

p  Roll  rate,  deg/sec 

q  Pitch  rate,  deg/sec 

q  Dynamic  pressure,  Ib/ft2 

r  Yaw  rate,  deg/sec 

S  Wing  platform  area,  ft2 

T  Thrust,  lb 

V  Airspeed,  ft/sec 

Vx  Projection  of  x  velocity  (north),  ft/sec 

V  Projection  of  y  velocity  (east),  ft/sec 
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Vt  Vertical  velocity,  ft/sec 

x  Position  on  x-axis  (north),  ft 

y  Position  on  y-axis  (east),  ft 

z  Position  on  z-axis  (vertical),  ft 

CC  Angle  of  attack,  deg 

P  Angle  of  sideslip,  deg 

6  Pitch  angle,  deg 

Bank  angle,  deg  ..  7 ... . ..  .. 

If/  Heading  angle,  deg 

SA  Aileron  deflection,  deg 

SE  Elevator  deflection,  deg 

SR  Rudder  deflection,  deg 

ST  Throttle  command,  mV 

Sz  Vertical  distance,  ft 

Q  Flight  path  angle  in  level  plane,  deg 

Subscripts 
L  Leader 

W  Wingman 

0  Trimmed  condition 

Introduction 

Autonomous  formation  flight  is  currently  an 
important  research  area  in  the  aerospace 
community.  The  aerodynamic  benefits  of 

have  been  well  documented  (Ref.  [1],  [2]).  In 
earlier  efforts  [3],  a  leader-wingman  formation 
flight  control  problem  was  investigated  and  a  PID- 
type  of  formation  controller  was  developed.  Ref. 
[4]  describes  the  application  of  an  “extremum 
seeking”  algorithm  to  the  formation  control 
problem.  In  Ref.  [5]  a  formation  flight  control 
scheme  was  proposed  based  on  the  concept  of 
Formation  Geometry  Center,  also  known  as 
Formation  Virtual  Leader.  Some  of  the  initial 
experimental  results  of  formation  flight  were 
reported  in  Ref  [6].  However,  in  all  the  previous 
efforts,  the  formation  control  problem  is  considered 
with  the  aircraft  flying  at  straight  level  flight 
conditions  and/or  under  mild  maneuvering.  To  the 
best  of  the  knowledge  by  the  authors,  formation 
control  has  yet  to  be  attempted  experimentally  for 
highly  maneuvered  flight  conditions. 
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This  paper  presents  preliminary  results  from 
the  design  of  the  formation  control  laws  for  YF-22 
aircraft  models  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at 
WVU.  One  of  the  3  WVU  YF-22  models  is  shown 
in  Figure  1.  The  aircraft  has  a  8  ft  length  with  a  6.5 
ft  wing  span  with  an  approximate  48  lbs  take-off 
weight,  including  a  12  lbs  electronic  payload 
customized  for  formation  flight  with  a  GPS  system 
and  a  set  of  RF  modems  for  data  transmission. 
Figures  2  and  3  show  a  general  and  a  more  detailed 
block  diagram  of  the  electronic  payload.  The 
aircraft  models  are  now  undergoing  individual 
flight-testing  with  formation  control  flight-testing 
scheduled  to  start  in  2003.  Due  to  the  limitations 
on  the  flight  range,  the  WVU  YF-22  models  will 
be  expected  to  perform  fairly  tight  maneuvers  at 
High  Euler  moderately  hi sh  anguln1' 

rates.  Therefore,  a  specific  challenge  is  to  design  a 
control  scheme  capable  of  handling  non-linear 
dynamic  effects.  Another  objective  is  to  introduce 
a  formation  control  scheme  with  the  least  amount 
of  information  to  be  exchanged  from  wingman  to 
leader  and  maintain  a  pre-defined  formation 
geometry. 

Formation  control  configuration  for 
the  WVU  YF-22  models 

The  main  objective  is  to  test  the  formation 
controller  with  the  leader  aircraft  being  remotely 
piloted  and  the  wingman  aircraft  capable  of 
following  the  leader  at  selected  vertical,  forward, 
and  lateral  distances  during  the  flight.  All  aircraft 
used  in  the  formation  are  manually  flown  for  take¬ 
off  and  landing  with  the  formation  engaged  after 
all  aircraft  have  reached  a  certain  meeting  point 
within  the  flight  range.  A  specific  constraint  for 
this  project  is  that  the  aircrafts  need  to  remain 

frequent  maneuvers  have  to  be  performed. 

In  conventional  formation  control  schemes, 
only  the  relative  position  and  the  velocity  vector  of 
the  wingman  with  respect  to  the  leader  are  required 
by  the  “formation-autopilot”  of  the  wingman  to 
maintain  the  desired  formation.  The  use  of  this 
amount  of  information  has  shown  to  be  sufficient 
for  formation  control  with  mild  maneuvers  by  the 
leader.  However,  under  substantial  maneuvering 
conditions,  additional  dynamic  variables  from  the 
leader  -  such  as,  Euler  angles  and  angular  rates  - 
are  needed  by  the  wingman  for  formation  control 
purposes. 

Based  on  the  above  considerations,  the 
electronic  instrumentation  of  the  WVU  YF-22 
wingman  models  includes: 


A  three-axis  angular  rate  gyro  measuring 
pw  (roll  rate),  qw  (pitch  rate),  and  rw 
(yaw  rate); 

A  vertical  gyro  measuring  Ow  (pitch 
angle)  and  tpw  (bank  angle); 

A  GPS  receiver  measuring  the  position  of 
the  wingman  aircraft  (with  reference  to  a 
pre-defined  earth-fixed  reference)  xw , 

yw  .and  zw  ,  and  velocity  vector  VWx , 
Vwy  and  VWl . 

In  addition,  the  following  measurements  from  the 
leader  are  available  via  a  10  Hz  data  link  for 
formation  flight  control  purposes: 

0L  (pitch  angle)  and  <j>L  (bank  angle), 
(from  leader’s  vertical  gyro };VT.<r:*r 
Aircraft  position  (with  reference  to  a  pre¬ 
defined  earth-fixed  reference)  xL,  yL , 
and  zL ,  and  velocity  vector  Vu ,  VL  and 
Vu  (from  leader’s  GPS). 

Control  strategy 

The  formation  control  problem  can  be 
basically  classified  as  a  Dynamic  3-D  Target- 
Tracking  problem,  where  the  objective  is  to  track  a 
certain  point  (desired  position)  dynamically 
specified  by  the  leader.  The  main  difference 
between  conventional  ‘trajectory-following’  flight 
and  formation  flight  is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
trajectory  is  typically  pre-defined  and  stored  within 
the  on-board  computer  while  in  the  second  case  the 
trajectory  to  be  followed  is  ‘produced’  on-line  by 
the  leader  aircraft  flown  under  remote  control; 
thus,  the  trajectory  information  has  to  be  obtained 
in  real  timeifromjsojn”  of  the.relevant  states  of  the, 
leader  aircraft  (position,- velocity,  etc.).  Ideally,  to 
achieve  desirable  trajectory  tracking  performance, 
the  formation  flight  control  strategy  should  be 
based  on  full  state  tracking  strategy.  This  concept 
can  be  concisely  expressed  as: 

Wingman 's  control  inputs  =  Leader’s  control 
inputs  +  State  error  feedback 

where  the  control  inputs  include  deflections  for  the 
throttle,  elevator,  aileron  and  rudder,  while  state 
error  feedback  consists  of  internal  state  variable 
errors  and  trajectory  state  variable  errors  between 
leader  and  wingman.  Particularly,  internal  state 
variable  errors  are  angular  rate  errors  and  Euler 
angle  errors  (pitch  and  bank  angles);  trajectory 
state  variable  error  are  instead  given  by  projected 
3-D  position  and  velocity  errors  (i.e.,  forward 
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distance,  lateral  distance  and  vertical  distance,  and 
their  time  derivatives,  as  defined  in  next  section). 

This  approach  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  if  the 
wingman  flies  at  the  same  position  of  the  leader,  a 
perfect  position  tracking  could  be  achieved  under 
any  reasonable  maneuvering  the  leader  aircraft 
might  execute,  since  the  leader  and  wingman 
aircraft  are  sharing  very  similar  dynamics 
(assuming  same  type  of  aircraft).  In  reality,  extra 
compensation  might  be  needed  to  account  for  the 
trajectory  variable  difference  between  the  leader 
and  the  ideal  wingman.  This  is  because  the  desired 
wingman  position  is  shifted  with  respect  to  the 
leader’s  position.  Since  both  the  leader’s  state  and 
input  vectors  are  needed  to  calculate  the  wingman 
input,  a  high  communication  bandwidth  between 
leader  and .wRrrtan.is  required. ...  • . 

Among  conventional  formation  control 
schemes,  the  simplest  scheme  in  terms  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  information  from  leader  is 
based  upon  an  existing  autopilot  (functioning  as  an 
“inner  loop”  controller)  with  an  additional 
“formation-autopilot”  added  on  to  an  “outer  loop” 
controller.  This  outer  loop  controller  uses  only 
trajectory  measurements  from  the  leader  available 
from  GPS.  Unfortunately,  this  simple  formation 
control  scheme  has  shown  desirable  performance 
only  if  the  leader  is  flying  at  level  straight  and/or 
performing  mild  maneuvers. 

A  reasonable  tradeoff  between  the  simplest 
and  the  most  complete  schemes  introduced  above 
is  given  by  the  use  of  Euler  angles  error  feedback 
along  with  trajectory  error  feedback  by  the 
wingman.  The  control  strategy  discussed  in  this 
paper  is  based  on  this  approach. 


Controller  design 

SS&e'  fciriiatiSlv  Control  is  a -  3-D  tracking 

problem,  the  control  task  can  be  decomposed  into 
three  sub-tasks:  vertical  distance  (height)  control, 
lateral  distance  control,  and  forward  distance 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  dynamics  of 
the  aircraft  attitude  (angular  movement)  is  much 
faster  than  the  trajectory  dynamics  (translational 
movement),  the  whole  dynamics  exhibit  a  typical 
two-time-scale  feature.  Therefore,  the  design  of 
the  control  system  can  be  decomposed  into  two 
separate  phases,  that  is,  the  inner  loop  and  the  outer 
loop  design.  The  function  of  the  inner  loop 
controller  is  to  maintain  and/or  track  the  desired 
pitch/bank  angle  command;  the  outer  loop 
controller  -  which  is  based  on  the  designed  inner 
loop  controller  and  uses  the  desired  pitch/bank 
angle  command  as  its  output  -  tries  to  maintain 
and/or  track  the  desired  formation  flight. 


Formation  geometry  and  trajectory  variables 

As  described  above,  formation  flight  control 
problem  can  be  decomposed  as  a  level  plane  and  a 
vertical  plane  dynamic  trajectory-tracking  problem. 
Level  plane  formation  definition 
Figure  4  shows  the  level  plane  formation 
geometry.  All  the  trajectory  measurements,  i.e., 
leader/wingman  position  and  velocity,  are  defined 
with  respect  to  a  pre-defined  Earth-Fixed 
Reference  x-o-y  plane  and  are  measured  by  the  on¬ 
board  GPS’s.  The  pre-defined  formation  geometric 
parameters  are  the  forward  clearance,  f„  and  the 
lateral  clearance,  lc.  The  formation  trajectory 
variables  in  level  plane  -  the  forward  distance,  f 
and  lateral  distance,  /,  can  be  calculated  from  the 
'trajectory  measurements  and  formation  geometric 
parameters  as: 

,  y»(*L-*,)-Vu{yi-yr)  , 


f  _  -yF)+vu {xl  -*f )  . 

J  1,  Jc 


where  VUy=jV?I  +  Vl  is  the  projection  of  the 

leader’s  velocity  onto  x-y  plane.  Accordingly,  the 
relative  forward  speed  and  relative  lateral  speed  of 
the  wingman  are  defined  as  the  time  derivatives  of 
the  forward  distance  and  lateral  distance 
respectively  and  are  needed  for  formation  control 
purposes  which  can  be  calculated  as: 

..  v,yc-v,yc.  ... 


f  _  '  U'Fy 


-+(/+/,) 


f=vLn- 


Wf,+Wf, 


-(/+/.A 


There :  to  obtain  •  the 

angular  velocity  (around  the  vertical  axis)  Q4 .  One 
method  is  to  first  calculate  t2i  from  the  GPS 
measurement  ( Vu ,  V.  ),  then  apply  conventional 
numerical  derivative  techniques  to  estimate  the 
time  derivatives  of  ;  within  this  approach 
particular  caution  should  be  exercised  due  to  the 
sensitivity  of  the  numerical  derivative  with  respect 
to  measurement  noise.  A  second  approach  consists 
in  using  additional  measurements  from  the  leader 
aircraft,  that  is,  using  the  following  kinematic 
relation  (assuming  j}L  =  0 ): 

&L  =  VfL=(clL  sin  <t>L  +  rL  cos  <pL  )/cos  0l  (5) 
This  second  approach  requires  not  only  the  vertical 
gyro  (to  measure  bank  angle  <Pi  and  pitch  angle 
&L)  but  also  the  angular  rate  gyros  (to  measure 
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pitch  rate  and  yaw  rate  rL )  on  the  leader 
aircraft. 

In  this  study  the  first  approach  was  used  with 
the  definitions  provided  above.  The  level  plane 
formation  control  problem  can  be  sub-divided  into 
a  lateral  distance  control  problem  and  a  forward 
distance  control  problem. 

Vertical  plane  formation  definition 
At  nominal  conditions,  the  leader  and  the 
wingman  aircraft  are  separated  by  a  vertical 
clearance  h.  The  vertical  distance,  8z ,  can  then  be 
calculated  by: 

8z  =  zL-zw-h  (6) 

while  its  time  derivative  is  given  by: 

=  (7) 

Control  laws 

Lateral  Distance  Control 
The  objective  of  the  lateral  distance  control  is 
to  minimize  the  lateral  distance  /.  The  basic 
physical  principle  of  the  lateral  distance  control  can 
be  expressed  by  the  following  action-consequence 
logic: 

aileron  — >  roll  rate  — >  bank  angle  -» 
lateral  speed  — >  lateral  distance 
In  addition,  the  function  of  the  rudder  is  to 
augment  the  lateral-directional  stability  (by 
increasing  the  Dutch  Roll  damping).  Therefore, 
the  lateral  formation  control  law  consists  of  an 
inner  loop  controller  -  controlling  the  bank  angle 
and  augmenting  the  lateral-directional  stability  - 
and  an  outer  loop  controller  -  maintaining  the  pre¬ 
defined  flight  formation  with  respect  to  the  leader. 
The  control  law,  represented  in  Figure  5,  can  be 
expressed  as: 

.  Inner  loop  control '!ew:  >-  ■ ,«  •; '  ‘  -  - 

Sw^KpPw'+K^w-^j  "  (8) 

^wk  =  Krrw  (9) 

Outer  loop  control  law: 

t,=tc+Kj+K,l  (10) 

Forward  Distance  Control 
The  objective  of  the  forward  distance  control 
is  to  minimize  the  forward  distance,/  This  task 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  involvement 
of  the  throttle  control  channel.  In  fact,  by 
increasing/decreasing  the  throttle,  the  thrust  of  the 
engine  and  therefore  the  speed  of  the  aircraft  is 
increased/decreased;  this,  in  turn,  allows  to  control 
the  forward  distance  between  leader  and  wingman. 
The  forward  distance  control  law,  represented  in 
Figure  6,  is  given  by: 

8T=8T0+Kfdaf  +  Kff  (11) 


Vertical  Distance  Control 
The  objective  of  the  vertical  distance  control  is 
to  minimize  the  vertical  distance,  8z .  This  task  is 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  elevator 
control  channel.  The  vertical  distance  control  law 
is  similar  to  the  conventional  altitude-hold 
autopilot  with  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
altitude  reference  may  vary  according  to  the 
leader’s  altitude.  Similar  to  the  lateral  distance 
controller,  the  vertical  distance  control  scheme  can 
be  designed  using  an  inner  loop  control  scheme  - 
which  is  basically  a  pitch  angle  controller  -  and  an 
outer  loop  controller  which  provide  an  altitude 
control  capabilities: 

Inner  loop  control  law: 

****-.  Se  =  8E0  +  Kqqw  +  . (1 2) ; 

Outer  loop  control  law: 

0t=6L+K2do,8z  +  Kt8z  (13) 

This  control  law  is  represented  in  Figure  7 
Linear  model  and  controller  parameter  design 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  preliminary 
design  of  the  formation  control  laws  for  the  current 
WVU  YF-22  models,  a  linear  mathematical  model 
of  a  previous  YF-22  model  was  used.  The  earlier 
WVU  YF-22  research  model  was  slightly  smaller 
and  carried  a  lighter  electronic  payload  but  has 
similar  dynamic  and  aerodynamic  characteristics. 
The  linear  mathematical  model  was  obtained  from 
a  Parameter  IDentification  (PID)  analysis  using 
actual  flight  test  data  collected  around  a  flight 
condition  with  airspeed  of  140  ft/sec  and  altitude  of 
approximately  1000  ft.  The  actuator  dynamics  is 
modeled  using  the  following  l"  order  transfer 
function: 

iW&i!*  (1 4) 

'  '  '  1  +  0.05s 

Lateral-directional  model  and  controller  parameter 
design 

The  controller  design  process  was  divided  into 
two  phases,  that  is,  inner  loop  and  outer  loop 
design.  Typically,  the  inner  loop  controller  can  be 
designed  based  on  a  linear  lateral-directional 
aerodynamic  model.  The  linear  lateral-directional 
aerodynamic  state  variable  model  obtained  from 
the  PID  analysis  is  given  by: 
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'-1.462  -0.07  -1.19  0.23ir /} 
-17.86  -0.57  8.46  0  p 

11.55  -1.30  -2.71  0  r 


-0.22  1.56 

11.59  23.17  \SA~ 
14.40  -26.41 


To  design  the  outer  loop  control  parameters  a 
suitable  reference  model  is  needed.  A  suitable 
model  for  the  lateral  trajectory  controller  design 
can  be  obtained  by  considering  the  aircraft 
performing  a  steady  state  coordinated  turn  where 
♦h<»  lift  force  ba!s-r?-?  an<t  fofcs^ba|?.nc;e ; 

equations  can  apply.  This  leads  to  the  following 
expression: 

Clw  =-^-tan  <t>w  (16) 

'Wxy 

On  the  other  hand,  by  assuming  a  straight  and  level 
flight  condition  of  the  leader  and  (constant) 
identical  speed  by  the  wingman  and  the  leader, 
equation  (3)  takes  on  the  following  simple  form: 

d  =  Vwy  sin  (M2)  (17) 

where  An  =  t2„,-ni.  The  linearization  of  the 

above  two  equations  around  the  level-straight  flight 
condition  of  the  wingman  (note  that  bil  =  £lw 

under  the  assumed  condition)  provides  the 
following  model  of  the  trajectory  dynamics: 


[<*  =  ^2 . 

Thus,  die  full  iiiieui  model  for  lateral  distance 
controller  design  is  the  combination  of  Eqs.  (14), 
(15),  and  (18).  Classic  root-locus  based 
compensation  design  tools  can  then  be  applied  to 
the  model  for  evaluating  the  controller  gains  (Ref. 
[7]).  The  final  design  parameters  are  given  by: 

Kp  =0.12,  Kp  =  0.25,  Kr  =  0.4 

=0.6,  K,  =0.086 

Forward  model  and  controller  parameter  design 
The  cascade  of  two  first  order  linear  models 
can  approximate  the  forward  dynamics.  The  1“ 
model  represents  the  engine  response  in  terms  of 
throttle  to  thrust;  this  model  has  been  obtained 
through  an  experimental  analysis  of  the 
performance  of  the  jet  engines  installed  on  the 
WVU  YF-22  aircraft;  the  2nd  model  represents  the 
airspeed  response  in  terms  of  thrust  to  airspeed. 


The  following  transfer  function  represents  the 
resulting  complete  transfer  function  of  throttle  to 
airspeed: 

G^s)  =  GlT(s)GJT(s)  =  (20) 

1  +  s  1  +  6.5s 

It  is  noted  that  this  model  also  represents  the 
transfer  function  from  throttle  (of  wingman)  to 
forward  velocity  of  (4)  under  the  assumed  level- 
straight  constant  speed  flight  condition.  The 
parameters  of  the  forward  distance  controller 
outlined  in  Eq.  (1 1)  were  then  determined  through 
root  locus-based  compensator  design.  The  resulting 
parameters  are: 

A,*,  =4.76,  Kf  =1.19  (21) 

Vertical  model  and  controller  parameter  design  ,  , 

The  design  is  based  on  a  model  consisting  oif 
short  period  model  plus  a  kinematic  model.  The 
state  variable  model  of  the  short  period  dynamics 
of  the  WVU  YF-22  model  obtained  from  PID 
analysis  is  given  by: 

fal  f -1.73  0.52] \<x)  f  0.38  1  „ 

UJ "[-17.97  -1.53  q  +  -20. 15^*  (22) 
The  linearized  kinematic  model  is  given  by: 

(23) 

\Sz=vw,e 

With  a  similar  root  locos  -  based  compensation 
design,  the  parameters  of  the  vertical  controller 
were  evaluated  and  given  by: 

Kq  =0.2,  Kg  =0.4,  =0.5,  K,  =0.75  (24) 


Nonlinear  simulation  model 
The  formation  control  law  developed  in  the 
previous  section  was  based  on  a  linear  aircraft 
'i&iMT:Sudi;a^ij(^olle^:  iff foperiy  'designed^ pain' 
be  guaranteed  to  perform  nominally  only  when  the 
system  is  operating  around  the  design  point  where 
the  linear  model  was  derived  from.  However,  non¬ 
linear  dynamic  effects,  particularly  those 
associated  with  the  kinematics,  cannot  be  ignored 
when  the  aircraft  is  undergoing  a  significant 
trajectory  maneuver,  i.e.,  flying  at  a  large  bank 
angle.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  that  the  designed 
controller  be  validated  through  simulation  using  a 
nonlinear  model  so  that  any  major  non-linearities 
in  terms  of  trajectory  dynamics,  such  as  non-linear 
reference  transformation  and  kinematic  non¬ 
linearity,  can  be  accounted  for. 

The  non-linear  aircraft  model  of  dynamics  can 
be  described  by  the  following  6  DOF  equations 
plus  kinematic  equations: 
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6  DOF  Dynamics  equations 

Rotational  acceleration  equations: 


hp-IJHh  -l^r-I^pq  =  L  (25) 

Iyq+(I,-h)rP  +  la(p1-r1)=M  (26) 

lxr-IX2p+(ly-Ix)pq  +  Ixzqr  =  N  (27) 

Translational  acceleration  equations: 

V  =  —{rDcosp+Ys\np+Tcosacosp) 
m 

-g(sin#cosorcos  /)-cos#sin^sin  p  (28) 

-  cos  0  cos  $  sin  a  cos  p) 


a  =  - 


1 


mV  cos  P 


(~Lf  -T sin  or) 


O 

+ — ~ —  (cos  0  cos  <p  cos  a  +  sin  0  sin  or)] 
V  cos  P 

+q  -  (p  cos  or  +  r  sin  or)  tan  p 


p  =  -^— {DsmP  +  Y  cos  p~Tcosasmp\ 
mV 

+/>sinor-rcosor-^-(sin0cosarsin  P  (30) 

+ cos  0  sin  ^  cos  ^  -  cos  0  cos  0  sin  or  sin  ^) 


In  the  above  equations, 

L  =  qSbC,,  M  =  qScC„,  N  =  qSbCn  (31) 

D  =  qSCD ,  Lf  =  qSCL ,  Y  =  qSCr  (32) 

are  aerodynamic  moments  and  forces  along  x,  y,  z 
body  axis  respectively,  where  c,»  •••»  Cr  are 
aerodynamic  moment/force  coefficients  that  are 


functions  of  state  and  input  variables. 

6  DOF  Kinematic  equations 
Attitude  rate  equations: 

p+qsm(ptm6+rcos<pXm6  (33) 

0  =  qcos<f>-rs\n<t>  (34) 

\j/~qsm<j>scc0+rcos<pscc0  (35) 

Earth-relative  velocity  equations: 
x  =  K[cos  p  cos  a  cos  6  cos 
+ sin  /?(sin  ^sin0cos(/- cos^sin  (/) 


+ cos  P  sin  or(cos  0sin  @cos  (/  +  sin  sin  ^)] 


y  =  K[cos  p  cos  or  cos  8smy/ 

+ sin  /3(sin  ^sin  9  sin  \y + cos  cos  \ff) 

+ cos  p  sin  ar(cos  ^  sin  9  sin  -  sin  ^  cos  <y)] 
h  =  ^(cos  p  cos  or  sin  0  -  sin  /?sin  <pcos0 
-  cos  p  sin  a  cos  <pcos0) 


(37) 

(38) 


The  mass/inertia  and  geometric  characteristics  of 
the  WVU  YF-22  model  were  evaluated  with  an 
experimental  set-up.  Thus,  the  remaining  critical 
issue  was  the  determination  of  the  aerodynamic 
force/moment  coefficient  ct,  Cr-  These 

coefficients  are  usually  obtained  through  wind- 
tunnel  test.  In  this  study,  however,  wind-tunnel 
testing  was  not  feasible.  Thus,  to  calculate  these 
coefficients,  the  6  DOF  nonlinear  aircraft  model 
expressed  by  equations  (25)  through  (32)  was 
linearized  around  the  given  nominal  flight 
condition  and  compared  with  the  identified  linear 
model  in  Eqs.  (22)  and  (15).  The  underlying 
assumption  is  that  non-dimensional  aerodynamic 
forces  and  moments  were  approximately  linear  in 
the  state  variables;  this  approach  allowed  the 
Evaluation  of  the  aerodynamic  cdfeTScS&KB;-  :■ 


Simulation  &  Visualization  Environment 

A  Simulink  scheme  featuring  the  developed 
non-linear  models  of  the  WVU  YF-22  aircrafts  and 
the  designed  formation  controller  was  implemented 
and  shown  in  Figure  8.  In  this  scheme,  the 
complete  non-linear  models  of  two  WVU  YF-22 
aircrafts  are  enclosed  in  separate  blocks.  These 
blocks  are  essentially  based  on  the  available 
libraries  from  the  Flight  Dynamics  and  Control 
(FDC)  Toolbox  [8].  The  aircraft  geometric,  inertial, 
and  aerodynamic  data  have  been  modified  to  allow 
the  modeling  of  the  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  models 
(Figure  9).  Figure  10  shows  in  more  detail  the 
controller  block. 

Given  the  multi-object  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  design  of  a  visualization  environment  fully 
integrated  with  the  simulation  was  considered  to  be 
critical.  The  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox  (VRT),  was 
vVipgjizidipg ;  t environment-  .since; ; 
allowed  for  object  arid  events  of  a  virtual  world 
(usually  coded  in  VRML  2.0  or  higher  [9])  to  be 
driven  by  signals  coming  from  Matlab  or  Simulink. 
A  VRML  world  including  two  YF-22  graphical 
models  and  a  simple  landscape  was  then 
implemented  and  connected  with  the  simulation 
using  the  VRT  Simulink  Blocks.  The  resulting 
scenery  from  a  view  behind  the  wingman  and  in 
front  of  the  leader  is  shown  in  Figures  1 1  and  12. 
The  option  of  selecting  between  different  views 
such  as  side,  rear  or  top  of  a  given  vehicle  was  also 
very  helpful  for  analyzing  the  aircrafts  trajectories 
and  evaluating  the  controller’s  performance. 

Simulation  results 

The  simulations  were  conducted  based  on  the 
following  assumptions  and  boundary  conditions: 

Oval  flight  trajectory  in  level  plane  with 
maximum  leader  bank  angle  of  approx.  55 


-  .j-rnft  maximum 
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deg  (as  recorded  in  typical  flight  tests  of 
the  models) 

“Level  — >  climb  -»  level”  trajectory  in 
vertical  plane 
Airspeed:  140ft/sec 

Jointly  simulated  with  lateral,  forward  and 
vertical  distance  control 
Formation  geometry:  fc  =  100  ft;  lc  =  100 
ft,  A  =  0  ft 

Initial  position  error:  /  =  300  ft ,  /  =  300  ft, 
<5z  =  0ft 

Simulation  length:  70  sec 

Figure  13  shows  the  initial  positions  of  the  two 
aircrafts.  Figures  14  through  Figure  19  illustrate 
the  results  from  the  simulation.  It  can  be  seen  that 
'he  u'i.eLiiUin  tracking  stive  occusS  wheiftbe-igader: 
is  executing  “hard”  rolling  maneuvers  at  an  approx. 
55°  bank  angle.  An  analysis  of  the  errors  shows 
that  the  control  scheme  is  providing  desirable 
performance  with  maximum  forward,  lateral  and 
vertical  errors  about  21ft,  30  ft,  and  10  ft 
respectively.  Smaller  errors  could  be  achieved 
through  selection  of  stricter  specifications  during 
the  design  of  the  compensation-based  control  laws; 
however,  smaller  error  ranges  are  associated  with 
even  higher  angular  velocities  and,  therefore, 
structural  loads. 

Conclusions 

This  paper  presented  results  of  a  formation 
flight  control  law  design  for  later  implementation 
and  flight  testing  using  YF-22  aircraft  models 
designed  and  built  at  WVU.  These  aircraft  models 
feature  a  specific  electronic  instrumentation  to 
provide  formation  flight  capabilities.  A  procedure 
for  obtaining  a  non-linear  mode! .  of  .the  aircraft 
from  partial  information  is  discussed,  afcThgT  with 
some  other  critical  issues.  The  analysis  shows  that 
knowledge  of  the  Euler  angles  of  the  leader  aircraft 
is  critical  for  the  wingman  to  maintain  the  assigned 
formation  geometry  throughout  the  maneuvered 
flight. 
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Figure  2  -  General  Block  diagram  of  the  payload 
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Figure  3  —  Payload  detailed  block  diagram  Figure  4  -  Level  Plane  formation  geometry 


Figure  5  -  Lateral-Directional  Control  Law 


Figure  6  -  Forward  Control  Law 
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Figure  8  -  Aircraft  model  architecture 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and 
simulation  results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft  model  designed, 
built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  The 
goal  of  the  project  is  the  experimental  demonstration  of 
formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the  above  models.  In  the 
planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground 
jij.it'rf.-is  of  fhe-f.,tdyr  .ri-wafr  vhii4'«  wfegmau 
aircraft  is  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and 
orientation  with  respect  to  the  leader.  The  identification  of 
both  a  linear  model  and  a  nonlinear  model  of  the  aircraft 
from  flight  data  is  discussed  first.  Then,  the  design  of  the 
control  scheme  is  presented  and  discussed.  Using  the 
developed  nonlinear  model,  the  control  laws  for  a 
maneuvered  flight  of  the  formation  are  then  simulated  with 
Simulink®  and  displayed  with  the  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox®. 
Simulation  studies  have  been  performed  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  specific  parameters  and  the  system  robustness  to 
atmospheric  turbulence.  The  results  of  this  analysis  have 
allowed  the  formulation  of  specific  guidelines  for  the 
design  of  the  electronic  payload  for  formation  flight. 

1  Introduction 

Autonomous  formation  flight  is  an  important  research  area 
in  the  aerospace  community.  The  aerodynamic  benefits  of 
formation  flight,  and  in  particular  close  formation  flight, 
have  been  well  documented  [1],  The  investigation  of 
,'r"':'coiicc¥  issues^tiate'i- Icader-wingrrur.  formation  has 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  different  types  of  compensation- 
type  controllers  [2].  In  Ref.  [3]  a  formation  flight  control 
scheme  was  proposed  based  on  the  concept  of  Formation 
Geometry  Center,  also  known  as  the  Formation  Virtual 
Leader.  More  complex  control  laws  based  upon  Linear 
Quadratic  Regulator  and  Dynamic  Inversion  (DI) 
approaches  have  also  been  proposed  [4]. 

This  paper  presents  design  results  of  the  formation  control 
laws  to  be  implemented  on  a  set  of  3  YF-22  aircraft  models 
that  are  designed,  built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia 
University  (WVU).  One  of  the  3  WVU  YF-22  models  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  model  features  an  8  ft.  fuselage 
length  with  a  6.5  ft.  wingspan  for  an  approximate  take-off 
weight  of  48  lbs,  including  a  12  lbs  electronic  payload 
consisting  on  a  PC- 104  flight  computer,  a  complete  set  of 
sensors,  a  GPS  receiver  and  a  set  of  RF  modems  used  for 
data  transmission. 


Figure  1  -  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  model 


The  aircraft  models  are  currently  undergoing  individual 
flight-tests  with  flight-testing  of  the  formation  control  laws 
to  be  performed  in  the  early  2005.  Due  to  the  limitations  on 
the  flight  range,  the  WVU  YF-22  models  will  be  expected 
to  perform  fairly  tight  maneuvers  at  high  Euler  angles  and 
moderately  high  angular  rates.  Therefore,  a  specific  issue  is 
the  design  of  a  control  scheme  allowing  for  formation 
control  under  these  flight  conditions.  Another  objective  is 
to  design  a  formation  control  scheme  with  a  limited  amount 
of  information  exchange  (between  leader  and  wingman) 
needed  to  maintain  the  predefined  formation  geometry. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The  second  section 
;&3'fcri&^:<h^deminfe\)ohlJfM:lin<iarMdnon!ineai<'sm'gle^fl; 
aircraft  model  from  collected  flight  data.  The  third  section 
outlines  the  geometric  characteristics  of  the  formation.  The 
fourth  section  outlines  the  design  of  the  formation  control 
laws.  The  final  sections  will  present  the  simulation  and 
visualization  environments,  together  with  the  main  results. 
The  symbols  used  throughout  the  paper  are  very  standard, 
but  readers  less  familiar  with  flight  mechanics  could  consult 
[7]  or  download  the  FDC  manual  [10]  as  a  reference. 

2  System  Identification  of  the  WVU  YF-22 

Flight  data  for  several  maneuvers  were  collected  for  - 
parameter  identification  purposes  using  the  following  on¬ 
board  instrumentation: 

•  Absolute  and  differential  pressure  sensors:  (SenSym 
ASCX15AN  and  SenSym  ASCX01DN)  to  measure  H 
and  V  (altitude  and  speed). 
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•  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (Crossbow  DMU-VGX)  to 
measure  Ax,  Ay,  Az,  p,  q,  r,  <p,  0,  (accelerations,  roll 
pitch  and  yaw  rates,  roll  and  pitch  angles). 

•  Custom  designed  nose  probe  to  measure  a  and  P 
(attack  and  sideslip  angles). 

•  Potentiometers  on  the  control  surfaces  to  measure  8E, 
SA,  8R  (elevators,  ailerons  and  rudders  deflections). 

During  the  flight,  the  PC- 104  based  on-board  computer 
collects  in  real  time  (at  a  rate  of  100Hz)  all  of  the  above 
signals  using  the  integrated  data  acquisition  card  (Diamond 
MM  32),  and  stores  them  on  a  flash-card  for  post-flight 
downloading.  A  set  of  flight  data  was  used  for  the  actual 
parameter  estimation  process,  while  a  second  set  of  data 
was  used  for  validation  purposes.  Turn  maneuvers,  plus 
doublets  on  each  control  surfaces,  (typical  for  collecting 
data  for  parameter  identification  purposes),  were 


2. 1  Linear  Model  Identification 


The  linear  model  identification  was  performed  with  a  3-step 
process.  First,  the  flight  data  time  histories  were  inputted  to 
a  Simulink  scheme  providing  smoothing  and  rearrangement 
of  the  signals.  Next,  a  batch  Matlab  file  performed  the 
actual  identification  algorithm.  The  last  step  of  the  model 
identification  process  was  the  validation  of  the  linear  model 
using  time  histories  of  the  control  surface  deflections  from 
the  validation  flight  data  Following  the  identification 
study,  the  estimated  linear  lateral-directional  aerodynamic 
model  is  given  by: 
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’  0.4299 

0.0938  -1.0300  0.2366 
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-67.3341 

-7.9485  5.6402  0 
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The  estimated  longitudinal  model  is  given  by: 
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This  model  represent  the  aircraft  in  a  steady  and  level  flight 
at  42  m/s,  336m  of  altitude,  with  alpha  and  theta  of  3  deg. 
This  linear  model  was  mainly  used  for  control  synthesis. 


For  simulation  purposes,  a  full  nonlinear  aircraft  model  was 
considered  highly  desirable  if  not  necessary. 

2. 2  Linear  Model  Identification 

The  identification  of  the  mathematical  model  of  a  nonlinear 
system  is  a  more  challenging  issue  [5,6).  Most  of  the 
nonlinear  identification  efforts  rely  on  both  good  physical 
insight  [5]  and  some  form  of  optimization  algorithm  like 
Steepest  descent  or  Newton-Raphson  [6].  The  general 
nonlinear  model  of  an  aircraft  system  can  be  expressed  (see 
for  example  [7])  as: 
x  =  /(*,  £,  G,  Fa  (jc,  6),  Ma  (x,  S)); 
y  =  g(x,S,G,FA{x,S),MA(x,S)); 
where  x  is  the  state  vector  (linear  and  angular  positions  and 
velocity),  y  is  the  output  vector  (linear  and  angular 
accelerations),  £is  the  input  v&ftfr  (surfae-i :ficflectfetfe)r6*''R 
is  a  vector  of  geometric  parameters  and  inertia  coefficients, 

Fa  and  Ma  are  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  acting  on 
the  aircraft;  finally, /and  g  are  the  known  analytic  functions 
that  express  the  dynamics  and  kinematics  of  a  rigid  body. 
The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  are  expressed  using 
the  aerodynamic  coefficients  Cd,  Cy,  Q,  C/,  Cm  C„ : 


CD(x,S) 

bC,(x,S) 

Fa=9S 

Cr(x,S) 

,ma 

=  qS 

cCm(x,S) 

CL{x,S ) 

_bCn(x,S) 

where  5  is  the  wing  platform  area,  q  the  dynamic  pressure, 
b  the  wingspan,  and  c  the  mean  aerodynamic  chord.  The 
aerodynamic  coefficients  are  often  approximated  by  affine 
functions  in  x  and  S ;  for  example,  for  the  lift  coefficient: 
CL(x,5)  =  cL0+cLaa+cLqq+cLSSe  (5) 

where,  clo  and  the  other  three  coefficients  are  usually  called 
the  “derivatives”  of  Cl. 

When  the  above  approximations  are  considered 

..model  is  completely  -  < 

determined  by  its  aerodynamic  derivatives  as  well  as  by  its 
inertial  and  geometric  coefficients  (which  can  typically  be 
evaluated  experimentally).  In  this  effort,  the  inertial  and 
geometric  characteristics  of  the  WVU  YF-22  model  were 
determined  with  an  experimental  set-up;  thus,  the  remaining 
critical  issue  was  the  determination  of  the  aerodynamic 
derivatives.  Formulas  to  calculate  the  entries  of  the  matrices 
of  the  linear  model  in  (1)  and  (2)  from  the  values  of  the 
aerodynamic  derivatives  and  geometric-inertial  parameters 
are  well  known  [7],  By  inverting  such  formulas,  an  initial 
value  for  all  the  main  aircraft  aerodynamic  derivatives  was 
then  calculated  from  the  matrices  in  (1)  and  (2)  together 
with  the  measured  geometric  and  inertial  parameters. 

Next,  a  parameter  optimization  routine  based  on  routines 
available  with  the  Matlab  Optimization  Toolbox®  was  set 
up.  Specifically,  a  Matlab  routine  was  written  such  that  it 
could  take  as  an  input  the  aerodynamic  derivatives  to  be 
estimated,  perform  a  simulation  with  the  nonlinear  model 
resulting  from  those  derivatives,  compare  the  outputs  with 
the  real  data,  and  return  the  difference  (to  be  minimized)  to 
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the  caller  function.  The  “ fmincon ”  function  -  which 
features  the  constrained  optimization  of  a  multivariable 
function  using  a  Sequential  Quadratic  Programming  (SQP) 
technique  [8]  -  was  then  used  to  find  the  set  of  aerodynamic 
derivatives  providing  the  best  fit  with  the  flight  data, 
starting  from  the  initial  set  of  aerodynamics  derivatives 
calculated  from  the  linear  models.  The  importance  of 
starting  the  minimization  from  a  set  of  already  accurate 
derivatives  should  be  emphasized;  in  fact,  this  last 
optimization  can  be  considered  a  refinement  of  the 
parameters.  A  lesson  learned  was  that  in  order  for  such  an 
optimization  to  avoid  local  minima  and  converge 
successfully,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  cost 
function.  Specifically,  the  selected  cost  function  contained 
3  terms,  a  term  expressing  the  RMS  of  the  deviation 
between  real  and  predicted  output,  a  frequency  based  term 
tV»f*  spcctr°*  co.’T'TVwent*  of  the  deviation,- 
and  a  term  expressing  the  difference  between  the  current 
linearized  model  (obtained  by  performing  a  numerical 
linearization  algorithm  on  the  current  nonlinear  model)  and 
the  base  linear  model  in  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

A  final  validation  of  die  nonlinear  model  was  then 
conducted  using  the  validation  flight  data  set,  similarly  to 
what  was  done  for  the  linear  model.  As  shown  in  Figure  2, 
the  agreement  between  simulated  and  real  data  is 
substantial. 


Figure  2  -  Linear  and  nonlinear  model 
prediction  versus  real  flight  data 

The  resulting  aircraft  nonlinear  model  is  given  by: 

Geometric  and  Inertial  Data  (60%  fuel  load): 
c  =  0.7649  m,  b  =  1.9622  m,  S=  1.3682  m2,  /„  =  1.6073 
Kg  m2,  lyy  =  7.5085  Kg  m2,  Ia  =  7.1865  Kg  m2,  Ixz  =  - 
0.2441  Kg  m2,  mass  =  20.6384  Kg,  T  (engine  thrust  force) 
=  54.6175  N 

Longitudinal  Aerodynamic  derivatives: 

Coo  =  0.0069,  Cdc  =  0.4345,0*  =  0,  CD&  =  -0.2477, 


CL0  =  0.0038,  Cu,  =  2.4554,  C o,  =  0.0358,  CLSE  =  -0.3291, 
Cmo  =  0.0063,  Cma  =  -0.2324,  Cm  =  -2.6913,  CmS  =  - 
0.2681. 


Lateral-Directional  Aerodynamic  derivatives: 

Cm  =  0.0208,  Cn  =  0.3073,  CYp  =  0.8345,  CKr  =  -1.0777, 
Cyst  =  0.21 15,  CygR  =  -0.4466,  C,0  =  -0.0016,  C,b  =  -0.0453, 
Cjp  =  -0.2260,  Cfr  =  0.0994,  ClM  =  -0.0543,  C;<se  =  0.0175, 
Crf  =  0,  Cnh  =  0.0546,  Cnp  =  -0. 1 106,  Cnr  =  -0.2629,  CnSt  = 
-0.0228,  CnSt  =  -0.0638. 


3  Formation  Control  Problem  :  Geometry 

From  a  geometric  point  of  view  the  formation  flight  control 
problem  can  be  naturally  decomposed  into  two  independent 
problems:  a  level  plane  tracking  problem  and  a  vertical 
plane  tracking  problem.  •-  -  ;  ; 


Figure  3  -  Formation  Geometry 


Figure  3  shows  the  level  plane  formation  geometry.  All 
trajectory  measurements,  i.e.,  leader/wingman  position  and 
velocity,  are  defined  with  respect  to  a  pre-defined  Earth- 
Fixed  Reference  x-o-y  plane  and  are  measured  by  the 
on-board  GPSs.  The  pre-defined  formation  geometric 
parameters  are  the  forward  clearance  fc  and  lateral 
clearance  lc.  The  forward  distance  error  /  and  lateral 

distance  error  /  can  be  calculated  from  the  trajectory 
measurements  and  formation  geometric  parameters  using 
the  relationships: 


i  V,,  {xl  xw )  {.y l  y>r )  i 

(6) 

V  c 

Vlxy 

r  ^Lj'{yL~yir)+^'Lx(XL~Xiy)  j- 

J  ~  tr  Jc 

(7) 
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where  +  V*y  is  the  projection  of  the  leader’s 

velocity  onto  the  x  —  y  plane.  Accordingly,  the  relative 
forward  and  lateral  speed  of  the  wingman  are  defined  as  the 
time  derivatives  of  the  forward  and  lateral  distance 
respectively  and  are  needed  for  formation  control  purposes 
which  can  be  calculated  as: 

.  v.vm -v,ym 

l  =  -U  Wy---  Ly--x+(f+fc)nL  (8) 

VUy 

vjvWx  +  v.vw 

f=Vuy~  -  ’  ~(l  +  lC)nL  (9) 

■ t*y 

The  trajectory-induced  angular  velocity  in  the  x-y  plane 
(around  the  vertical  axis)  ClL  is  computed  as: 

&L  =  Yl  =  {<h  sin&  +rL  C0S<Pl  )/c°s^  .  _  (10) 

At  nominal  conditions,  uie  leader  and  wingman  aircraft  are 
separated  by  a  vertical  clearance  hc.  The  vertical  distance 
error  h ,  can  then  be  calculated  by: 

h  =  zL-zw~hc  (11) 

while  its  time  derivative  is  given  by: 
h  =  Vu-VWt  (12) 

The  “vertical  control  problem”  is  reduced  to  the  issue  of 
maintaining  the  vertical  clearance  hc.  Based  on  the  above 
subdivision  of  the  formation  geometry,  the  design  of  the 
control  laws  are  separated  into  3  channels  to  control 
respectively  the  lateral,  forward,  and  vertical  distance.  The 
resulting  design  is  outlined  in  the  following  sections. 

4  Design  of  the  Formation  Control  Laws 

Ideally,  to  achieve  the  best  trajectory  tracking  performance, 
the  formation  flight  control  laws,  -  that  is,  the  wingman 
flight  control  laws  -  should  be  based  on  a  “full  information” 
tracking  strategy.  This  concept  can  be  expressed  as: 

Wingmar.’s  control  inputs^fl.^adersfKControUnputStffeState 

error  feedback 

where  the  control  inputs  include  deflections  for  the  throttle, 
elevator,  aileron  and  rudder,  while  state  error  feedback 
consists  of  “internal”  state  variable  errors  (such  as  errors  in 
angular  rate  and  Euler  angles)  and  “trajectory”  state 
variable  errors  (such  as  forward  distance,  lateral  distance, 
and  vertical  distance)  between  the  leader  and  wingman. 

The  rationale  behind  this  approach  is  the  fact  that  if  both 
aircraft  were  flying  in  the  same  position  then  the  leader  acts 
as  a  reference  system  for  the  wingman,  so  the  state 
feedback  control  measures  the  differences  between  the 
leader  (reference)  state  and  the  wingman  state,  and  provides 
corrections  to  the  wingman  control  inputs  in  order  to 
correct  these  differences.  In  reality,  the  desired  wingman 
position  is  shifted  with  respect  to  the  leader’s  position; 
therefore,  extra  compensation  might  be  needed  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  trajectory  variables  between  the 
leader  and  the  (ideal)  wingman. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  “full  information”  approach 
all  the  leader’s  states  and  control  inputs  are  needed  to 


calculate  the  wingman  control  inputs;  therefore,  a  high 
communication  bandwidth  between  the  leader  and  wingman 
is  required.  An  additional  goal  was  to  formulate  a  criteria 
for  limiting  the  amount  of  data  to  be  exchanged  from  leader 
and  wingman  aircraft  while  maintaining  the  geometry  of  the 
formation.  This  issue  has  direct  implications  on  the 
required  performance  -  and,  therefore,  the  cost  -  of 
commercially  available  RF  modems.  Therefore  only  a  few 
of  the  leader  outputs  and  states  are  actually  used  to 
calculate  the  wingman’s  control  inputs. 

4. 1  Lateral  Distance  Control 

The  objective  of  the  lateral  distance  control  is  to  minimize 
the  lateral  distance  error  / .  Since  bank  angle  rate  changes 
are  substantially  higher  than  rate  changes  in  the  lateral 
position,  the  lateral  dyramics  exhibit , a -typical  two-time- 
scale  feature.  Therefore,  die  design  of  the  control  system 
can  be  decomposed  into  two  successive  phases,  that  is,  the 
design  of  an  inner  loop  controlling  the  bank  angle  and 
augmenting  the  lateral-directional  stability,  and  the  design 
of  an  outer  loop  which  tries  to  maintain  a  desired  lateral 
clearance  with  respect  to  the  leader. 

The  resulting  linear  control  law  is  given  below  and  shown 
in  Figure  4,  where  the  subscripts  L  and  W  indicate 
respectively  the  wingman  and  leader  aircraft. 

Inner  loop  control  law: 

K=Sal+Kpp„+K,( *-*,)  (13) 

&kw  =  &rl  +  Krrw  (14) 

Outer  loop  control  law: 

&=&  +  *,/  +  *,/  (15) 


At  this  point,  given  the  basic  lateral-directional  linear 
model  of  the  aircraft  (1),  and  the  actuators  dynamics: 

'  '  1  + 0105s 

the  inner  loop  controller  can  be  designed  based  on  the 
aircraft  lateral-directional  linear  model. 

The  outer  loop  design  requires  a  suitable  kinematic 
reference  model.  Such  a  model  can  be  obtained  by 
considering  the  aircraft  performing  a  steady  state 
coordinated  turn  where  the  lift  force  balance  and  centrifugal 
force  balance  equations  apply.  This  leads  to  the  following 
expression: 


0#.=-^— tan^  (17) 

ywx? 

Additionally,  by  assuming  a  straight  and  level  flight 
condition  of  the  leader  and  identical  speed  for  the  wingman 
and  the  leader,  it  results  that  AO  =  while  (8)  takes  on 
the  following  simple  form: 

/  =  *V„sin(AO)  (18) 

where  A£2  =  Q#, -QL .  The  linearization  of  the  above  two 
equations  (around  the  standard  level-straight  flight 
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condition)  of  the  wingman  provides  the  following  model  of 
the  trajectory  dynamics: 


(19) 


[  i=v**u > 

Thus,  the  full  linear  model  for  lateral  distance  controller 
design  is  the  combination  of  equations  (1),  (16),  and  (19). 
Classic  root-locus  based  compensation  design  tools  can 
then  be  applied  to  the  model  for  evaluating  the  controller 
gains  26.  The  basic  design  specification  is  to  assign  the 
damping  ratio  of  the  dominant  poles  a  value  around  0.7. 
The  resulting  values  for  the  parameters  of  the  different 
control  laws  are  given  by: 


A  linear  control  law  that  accomplishes  the  above  scheme  is 
given  by  the  following  formulas. 

Inner  loop  control  law: 

$ew  =  $el  +  +  Ke  (6W  -  6d  )  (24) 

Outer  loop  control  law: 

0d=eL+  K:Sz  +  K2Sz  (25) 

The  design  is  based  on  the  linear  short  period  model  in  (2) 
in  addition  to  a  linearized  kinematic  model: 


\e  =q 
\h  =  VWlO 


(26) 


With  a  root  locus-based  design20  the  parameters  of  the 
vertical  controller  are  found  to  be: 


K ,  =  0.56,  Ke  =  1 .66,  K,  =  1.59,  Kt  =  5.22  (27) 


K.  =  0.05,  AT.  =0.312,  K  =0.3 

*  ...  -  •  (70) ... 

K { -- 1 6,  •—  0.2 jC> 

4.2  Forward  Distance  Control 

The  objective  of  the  forward  distance  control  is  to  minimize 
the  forward  distance  error  / .  The  forward  distance  control 
law,  shown  in  Figure  5,  is  given  by: 

Sm=Sn+Kjf  +  K/f  (21) 

The  cascade  of  two  first  order  linear  models  can 
approximate  the  forward  dynamics.  The  1“  model 
represents  the  engine  response  in  terms  of  throttle  to  thrust; 
this  model  has  been  obtained  through  an  experimental 
analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  jet  engines  installed  on 
the  WVU  YF-22  aircraft;  a  2nd  model  represents  the 
airspeed  response  in  terms  of  thrust  to  airspeed,  which  is 
approximately  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  nominal 
thrust,  airspeed,  mass,  and  the  assumption  that  the  change 
of  aerodynamic  drag  is  in  proportional  to  the  change  of 
airspeed. 

Tho^ollcwing  equation  .represents-the  resulting  ppmpletq.,. 

transfer  function  of  throttle  to  airspeed: 

G„(s)  =  GyT(s)GJT(s)  =  ^r*^-  (22) 

l  +  6.5s  1  +  s 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  model  also  represents  the 
transfer  function  from  throttle  (of  wingman)  to  forward 
velocity  of  (9)  under  the  assumed  level-straight  constant 
speed  flight  condition.  The  parameters  of  the  forward 
distance  controller  outlined  in  (21)  were  then  determined 
through  a  root  locus-based  compensator  design: 

Kf  =  4.76,  Kf  =  1.19  (23) 

4.3  Vertical  Distance  Control 

The  objective  of  the  vertical  distance  control  is  to  minimize 
the  vertical  distance  error  h .  As  with  the  lateral  distance 
case,  the  problem  exhibits  a  two  time  scale  structure;  thus, 
the  control  scheme  can  be  designed  using  an  inner  loop 
controller  -  which  is  basically  a  pitch  angle  controller  -  and 
an  outer  loop  controller  providing  altitude  control. 


5  Simulation  -Resets—; :  ■ 

A  Simulink  scheme  featuring  the  models  of  the  WVU  YF- 
22  aircraft  and  the  formation  controller  was  developed  and 
implemented.  Given  the  multi-object  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  design  of  a  visualization  environment  fully 
integrated  with  the  simulation  was  considered  to  be  critical. 
The  Virtual  Reality  Toolbox  (VRT)  was  selected  as  the 
visualization  environment  since  it  allows  for  objects  and 
events  of  a  virtual  world  (coded  in  VRML  2.0  or  higher  [9]) 
to  be  driven  by  signals  from  Matlab/Simulink.  The 
resulting  scenery  from  a  view  behind  the  wingman  is  shown 
in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4  -  VRT  visualization  (behind  wingman) 


A  preliminary  analysis  was  conducted  to  assess  if 
deflections  of  the  control  surfaces  from  the  leader  in  (13), 
(14),  and  (24)  were  actually  necessary  to  have  desirable 
tracking  performance.  This  analysis  showed  that  the 
elimination  of  these  signals  from  the  leader  aircraft  did  not 
significantly  decrease  the  performance  of  the  control 
scheme.  Consequently,  these  signals  were  no  longer  used 
(constant  trim  values  were  used  instead  of  them)  therefore 
saving  communication  bandwidth  for  flight  testing. 

Next,  a  simulation  study  was  conducted  to  assess  the  need 
for  the  bank  angle  from  the  leader  in  the  wingman  control 
laws  in  (15).  The  main  results  for  this  study  is  shown  in 
Figure  5  where  the  leader’s  lateral  maneuvering  bank  angle 
is  about  30°. 
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Figure  5  -Trajectories  with/without  the 
bank  angle  from  leader  aircraft 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  simulation  that  the  ‘'deformation”  of 
the  formation  in  terms  of  the  lateral  distance  of  the 
wingman  from  the  leader  is  unacceptably  large  (as  much  as 
450  feet),  when  the  leader’s  bank  angle  is  not  available  for 
formation  control  purposes.  Based  on  the  above 
considerations,  it  was  decided  that  the  electronic 
instrumentation  of  the  wingman  models  will  be  required  to 
include  a  three-axis  angular  rate  gyro  measuring  roll  rate 
pm  pitch  rate  qw  and  yaw  rate  qm  a  vertical  gyro  measuring 
pitch  angle  (f  and  bank  angle  q v  and  a  GPS  receiver 
measuring  the  position  of  the  wingman  aircraft  ym  zw 
and  its  velocity  vector,  VM,  Vm.  In  addition,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  pitch  angle  and  bank  angle  <pi  of  the 
leader  aircraft,  along  with  its  positions  and  velocity  vector 
(xL,  yu  zl  and  its  velocity  vector,  VUy  Vly,  Vu)  are  required 
by  the  wingman ’s  control  system. 


Figure  6  -Trajectories  in  level  plane 


Another  simulation  study  was  conducted  to  assess  the 
performance  of  the  formation  controller  following  of  an  'S’ 
shape  flight  trajectory  in  level  plane  (Figure  6)  with  a 
maximum  leader  bank  angle  of  approx.  50  deg  (as  recorded 
in  typical  flight  tests  of  the  WVU  YF-22  models); 

The  formation  geometry  was:  fc  =  100  ft;  lc  =  100  ft,  hc  =  0 
ft,  with  initial  position  error /  =  300  ft,  /  =  300  ft,  h  =  0  ft. 
The  simulations  were  conducted  with  and  without  the 
modeling  of  wind  gusts  acting  in  specific  flight  segments. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  shows  that,  as 
expected,  the  control  scheme  provides  better  performance 


in  terms  of  maximum  forward,  lateral  and  vertical  errors 
with  lower  leader’s  bank  angles. 

Conclusions 

This  paper  presents  an  approach  for  the  design  of  linear 
control  laws  to  maintain  specified  geometry  for  a  formation 
of  research  aircraft  models.  The  design  is  based  on 
compensation-type  controllers  for  minimizing  tracking 
errors  along  the  forward,  lateral,  and  vertical  axes.  The 
analysis  shows  that  the  availability  of  the  Euler  angles  from 
the  leader  aircraft  is  critical  for  the  wingman  to  maintain  the 
assigned  formation  geometry  throughout  the  maneuvered 
flight.  An  additional  goal  was  to  evaluate  the  criteria  to 
limit  the  necessary  data  communication  between  the  leader 
and  the  wingman.  The  design  has  been  verified  through  a 
set  of  simulation  studies  interfacing  the  aircraft  models  and 
the  control  schemes  in  Simulink  with  a  VRT  environment. 

The  results  of  the  simulation  show  a  desirable  performance 
of  the  formation  control  schemes. 
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This  paper  presents  experimental  results  for  a  research  program  using  research  UAVs 
built  and  developed  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  main  objective  of  this  effort  was  to 
provide  a  flight  demonstration  of  a  formation  control  scheme  using  three  YF-22  research 
aircraft  models.  For  several  years  formation  flight  research  has  been  an  important  topic  for 
the  aerospace  community.  The  benefits  of  formation  flight  and  development  of  formation 
control  problems  have  been  investigated  and  well  documented.  A  detailed  mathematical 
wa«  obtained  usinn  nqr«rn?»pr  Identification  techniques  from- previously  recorded 
iugnt  data  of  the  vVVU  YF-22  aircraft  From  this  data,  a  Simulintc<£>  based  simulation 
environment  was  developed  and  used  to  test  the  formation  control  laws.  Simulation  results 
used  this  mathematical  model  to  design  and  refine  a  set  of  control  laws  to  maintain  desired 
formation  geometry  during  maneuvered  flight  The  formation  control  law  consists  of  a  set  of 
inner  and  outer  loop  control  schemes  executed  by  an  on-board  computer  system  on  the 
“Follower”  aircraft  Performance  of  the  “Follower”  inner-loop  control  laws  has  been 
assessed  through  a  series  of  flight  tests.  Flight-testing  activities  focusing  on  the  formation 
control  laws  initially  used  a  “virtual  leader”  scenario.  Results  of  the  “virtual  leader”  testing 
validated  the  overall  design  of  the  formation  controller  and  confirmed  the  performance  of 
the  on-board  computer  system.  Formation  flight  with  two  aircraft  was  then  performed 
during  the  2004  flight  season.  This  paper  will  first  describe  the  UAV  models  along  with  their 
customized  electronic  computer  systems.  Next,  the  aircraft  mathematical  model  as  well  as 
the  formation  control  schemes  will  be  presented.  The  overall  control  design  process,  with 
emphasis  on  the  controller  implementation  on  the  on-board  computer,  will  also  be  described. 
Finally,  the  flight-testing  operations  and  experimental  results  obtained  to  date  will  be 
presented  and  discussed. 
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=  aerddjTiSnHc'drag  foree  coeiWrenr-’  r  '  “  "  '  - — 

=  aerodynamic  side  force  coefficient 

=  forward  distance  between  “leader”  and  “follower”  aircrafts,  m 
=  gravitational  acceleration,  m/s2 
=  altitude,  m 
=  control  gain 

=  lateral  distance  between  “leader”  and  “follower”  aircraft 
=  aircraft  mass,  kg 
=  roll  rate,  deg/s 
=  pitch  rate,  deg/s 
=  yaw  rate,  deg/s 
=  wing  platform  area,  m2 
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I.  Introduction 

The  main  objective  of  this  research  effort  is  to  provide  a  flight  demonstration  of  formation  control  using  the  West 
Virginia  University  (WVU)  YF-22  research  aircraft  models.  These  vehicles  were  not  designed  to  be  scaled 
replicas,  but  to  serve  as  research  platforms  with  a  relatively  high  payload  volume  capacity  with  the  capability  of 
fulfilling  a  variety  of  mission  roles.  For  several  years  formation  flight  research  has  been  an  important  topic  for  the 
aerospace  community.  Benefits  of  close  formation  flight  and  development  of  formation  control  problems  have  been 
investigated  and  well  documented.1'3  Previous  research  of  automatic  control  and  experimental  test  results  of 
formation  flight  have  been  reported.4,5  The  main  focus  of  this  research  program  was  to  develop  a  set  of  control  laws 
to  be  applied  on  a  low-cost  “off-the-shelf’  hardware  system,  and  provide  a  flight  demonstration.  The  demonstration 
consists  of  a  single  “leader”  aircraft  controlled  by  a  ground  Radio  Controlled  (R/C)  transmitter  with  two  “follower” 
aircraft  flying  autonomously  at  a  pre  assigned  relative  position.  Flight  tests  were  completed  to  assess  the  handling 
qualities  of  each  aircraft  model,  followed  by  a  performance  assessment  of  the  electronic  payload,  and  testing  of  the 
hardware  controller  interface  used  for  formation  control.  A  detailed  mathematical  model  was  derived  using 
Parameter  Identification  (PID)  techniques  from  flight  data.  Simulation  work  used  this  mathematical  model  to  design 
and  refine  a  set  of  control  laws  with  the  goal  of  maintaining  a  desired  formation  geometry  during  maneuvered  fliglht. 
fhe  deveiopment  01  a 'jiiVmiinV^  Basal  simUlatjon  environment  used  to  initially  test  the  formation  control  laws  lias 
been  presented  in  recent  publications.6-8  A  Non-linear  Dynamic  Inversion  (NLDI)  formation  controller  has  been 
designed,  simulated,  and  flight  tested.  For  flight  operations,  all  aircraft  models  are  flown  within  visual  range  of  the 
R/C  pilots,  which  restrict  the  flight  envelope  to  a  circular  pattern.  This,  in  turn,  implies  the  need  for  “high  bank 
angle”  maneuvers,  which  increases  the  complexity  of  the  design  for  the  formation  control  laws.  To  date,  extensive 
flight  testing  activities  including  Virtual  Leader  (VL)  flights  with  a  single  aircraft  and  actual  formation  flight  with 
two  research  aircraft  has  been  performed. 


II.  Design  of  the  Research  Aircraft  Models 

Each  of  the  WVU  YF-22  research  models,  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  2,  has  been  designed  to  carry  a  minimum  12  lb. 
electronic  payload  for  formation  flight  purposes.  A  jet-based  propulsion  system  provides  approximately  28  lbs.  of 
thrust  with  a  typical  takeoff  weight  range  of  approximately  46-49  lbs.  depending  on  the  sensor  configuration.  In  this 
context,  ‘configuration’  refers  to  whether  or  not  the  vehicle  was  set-up  as  a  “leader”  or  as  a  “follower”. 
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The  general  specifications  for  the  WVU  YF-22  research  aircraft  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 


Wingspan 

78” 

Length 

10  ft  with  probe 

Height 

24” 

Wing  Area 

14.7  ft2 

Fuel  Capability 

7  lbs 

Maximum  Flight  Duration 

12  minutes 

Maximum  Airspeed 

Approximately  130  mph 

Cruse  Airspeed 

90  mph 

Takeoff  Speed 

60  mph 

Radio 

JR  1  OX  10  channel  SPCM 

Engine  /  Thrust 

RAM  1000/ 28  lbs 

Table  1.  WVU  YF-22  model  specifications 


On  board  sensors  included  a  GPS  for  position  and  velocity,  1MU  for  3-axis  acceleration  and  angular  rate,  air-data 
•  prcbe  for  measuremer.*'  :/  flow  rsgtes  air  pressures,  a  vertical  gyro  for  the  Euler  angles,  and  potentiometers  for 
individual  main  control  surfaces  (8e,  8a,  8r)  deflections.  Typical  mission  durations  are  approximately  (10  to  12) 
minutes  with  flights  performed  within  visual  range  at  the  WVU  Jackson  Mill  flight-testing  facility.  For  the  take-off 
and  landing  phases,  both  the  “leader”  and  “follower”  aircraft  are  piloted  remotely  using  a  10-channel  R/C 
transmitter.  After  the  development  and  construction  of  the  aircraft  test  beds,  flight-testing  operations  were 
conducted  on  each  vehicle  to  assess  their  individual  handling  qualities.  The  payload  design  criteria  involved 
producing  a  small,  lightweight  hardware  system  with  low  power  consumption.  A  PC/104  based  computer  was 
selected  to  perform  these  tasks.  The  components/modules  of  the  OBC  include:  CPU  card.  Data  Acquisition  (DAQ) 
card,  power  supply  card,  and  custom  interface  boards  for  aircraft  control  and  sensor  interfaces. 

III.  Hardware  and  Software  Design 


A.  Hardware  Design 

The  WVU  YF-22  research  models  have  been  developed  to  carry  an  electronic  package  specifically  designed  for 
formation  flight  purposes.  The  main  component  of  the  electronic  payload  is  a  PC- 104  based  flight  computer 
interfaced  with  custom  boards  -  shown  in  Fig.  3  -  which  houses  the  control  laws  on  a  compact  flash  card. 


Controller 

Board 

DAQ  Card 


CPU  Card 

CF  Card 
Reader 


Servo  Control 
Module 


Power  Supply 
Card 

Interface-Board 


Computer  Box 


Figure  3.  OBC  stack  with  custom  electronic  boards 


The  CPU  card  is  a  low-power  system  with  a  300  MHz  processor.  The  DAQ  card  collects  signals  from  the 
aircraft  sensors  and,  in  turn,  relays  commands  to  the  controller  board  through  the  digital  output  capability.  The 
accuracy  of  the  flight  control  laws  depends  directly  on  the  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  DAQ  card.  The  DAQ  card  has 
the  capability  of  32  analog  input  channels  with  16  bits  resolution  and  provides  a  24  channel  digital  I/O,  which  is 
then  used  to  send  the  channel  selection  signal  to  the  controller  board.  The  general  architecture  used  for  the  DAQ 
system  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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A  Control  Signal  Distribution  System  (CSDS)  was  designed  to  execute  the  controller  command  to  the  control 
surface  and  propulsion  system.  The  controller  board  acts  as  the  main  component  of  the  CSDS,  which  is  the  hub  for 
the  entire  flight  control  system.  The  functions  of  the  CSDS  include: 

1.  Receive  control  signals  from  the  receiver, 

*..  Receive  control  signals  from  the  OBC; 

3.  Translate  commands  from  the  OBC  into  Pulse  Width  Modulation  (PWM)  signals; 

4.  Select  the  current  operation  mode  of  the  aircraft  (Manual  or  Autonomous); 

5.  Selection  of  control  channels  to  be  executed  by  the  OBC; 

6.  Distribute  control  signals  to  the  individual  servos. 

The  controller  board  receives  signals  from  both  the  pilot  (R/C  receiver)  and  the  OBC  (converting  to  a  PWM  signal). 
The  controller  board  is  required  to  be  extremely  reliable  and  was  considered  to  be  the  most  critical  component  of  the 
flight  control  hardware.  A  block  diagram  for  the  CSDS  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


The  “custom-designed”  and  “custom-built”  interface  board  is  a  signal  connection  board  designed  to  connect 
individual  sensor  outputs  to  a  specific  data  acquisition  channel.  This  board  also  provides  power  to  the  sensors 
(except  vertical  gyro  and  GPS  powered  separately)  and  gives  out  reference  voltages  for  controller  use. 

Two  flight-mode  switching  mechanisms  have  been  designed  to  improve  flight  safety  of  the  UAV  -  providing 
both  hardware  and  software  switching.  Hardware  switching  gives  R/C  pilots  the  ability  to  switch  off  the  entire 
controller  instantly  at  any  circumstance,  even  if  the  on-board  payload  power  is  lost.  The  software  switching 
provides  a  dual  redundancy  and  the  flexibility  to  selectively  control  all  (or  a  subset)  of  the  major  aircraft  surfaces 
(§e.  5a.  Sr)  and  propulsion  system. 

An  overview  photo  of  the  main  payload  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Figure  7  shows  additional  hardware  components 
including  key  instruments  for  the  formation  flight  control  consisting  of  the  GPS  and  communication  RF  modems. 
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The  general  architecture  of  the  OBC  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Figure  8.  Layout  of  the  OBC 


The  overall  hardware  payload  was  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  configured  to  accommodate  various  flight 
testing  research  activities. 

B.  Software  Design-..--.-,.  ■  ..  . 

As  for  any  flight  control  software,  the  on-boaref  software  must  be  exe&itaSle  in  real  time.  Matlab  Real-Time 
Workshop®  has  been  selected  to  provide  the  real  time  environment.  All  software  is  programmed  with  C-language 
as  Matlab®  S-functions  and  Simulink®  provides  the  simulation  environment  Flight  test  software  is  compiled  with 
real-time  workshop  and  generated  as  a  real-time  DOS  target.  DOS  is  used  as  the  operating  system  of  the  OBC. 
Both  the  operating  system  and  on-board  software  are  stored  within  a  compact  flash  card,  which  is  a  self-supporting 
bootable  device.  All  of  the  software  components  were  designed  as  individual  modules  and  are  easily  configured  for 
different  tasks.  The  following  requirements  were  used  to  define  the  software  architecture: 

1.  Reliability; 

2.  Performance  in  real  time; 

3.  System  sampling  rate  no  slower  than  25Hz; 

4.  Acquire  data  from  all  sensors  and  convert  into  engineering  units; 

5.  Execute  control  laws  on-board; 

6.  Provide  control  command  and  control  channel  selection  signal; 

7.  Store  data  for  post  analysis; 

8.  Automatic  update  calibration  data  at  field  (without  recompile). 

A  diagram  of  the  on-board  software  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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Figure  9.  On-Board  Software  Architecture 


IV.  Development  of  a  Mathematical  Model  using  Flight  Test  Data 
Flight  data  was  collected  to  pr^vide  sensor  information  so  that  a  PID  scheme  could  then  be  used  to  obtain  a 
mathematical  representation  of  the  Torniatioh  flight  aircraft.  Typical  PID  maneuvers  included  Standard  elevator, 
aileron,  and  rudder  doublets  to  produce  suitable  flight  data  for  model  analysis.  Linear  model  identification  was 
performed  using  a  three-step  process.  First,  the  flight  data  time  histories  were  provided  to  a  Simulink®  scheme 
providing  smoothing  and  rearrangement  of  aircraft  signals.  Second,  a  batch  Matlab®  file  performed  the  actual 
identification  algorithm.  The  third  step  of  the  model  identification  process  was  to  then  validate  a  linear  model  using 
time  histories  from  a  different  set  of  flight  data.  Following  the  identification  study,  the  estimated  longitudinal  model 
is  given  as: 
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and  the  estimated  linear  lateral-directional  model  is  given  as: 

P 
r 

The  linear  model  in  Eq.  (1)  and  (2)  represent  the  aircraft  in  a  reference  flight  condition  and  was  mainly  used  for 
controller  design.  A  full  non-linear  aircraft  model  was  necessary  for  simulation  and  validation  of  the  control  laws. 
The  development  of  the  nonlinear  aircraft  model  is  discussed  in  Ref.  3. 
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V.  Formation  Flight  Controller  Design 

The  formation  controller  was  designed  to  allow  the  “follower”  vehicle  to  position  itself  at  a  pre-defined  vertical, 
forward,  and  lateral  distance  from  the  “leader”  after  formation  is  engaged.  From  a  geometric  point  of  view,  see  Fig. 
10,  the  control  problem  can  be  divided  into  two  independent  problems:  a  level  plane  tracking  problem  (horizontal 
geometry)  and  a  vertical  plane  tracking  problem  (vertical  geometry). 
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Figure  10.  Formation  geometry 

The  actuator  response,  engine  response,  and  aircraft  inertial  characteristics  were  evaluated  experimentally.  The 
actuator  model  was  identified  using  a  Batch  Least  Squares  (BLS)  technique  as  a  generic  first  order  model. 


G ACTUATOR  ~  „  0) 

S  +  K 

Similarly,  the  throttle  signal  and  force  were  measured  and  recorded.  As  with  the  actuators,  a  BLS  technique  was 
used  to  identify  an  engine  model  containing  a  time  delay,  where  $r is  the  throttle  command  and  T  is  the  thrust  force: 


T~T>_  Kt 
ST  (l  +  rrs) 


(4) 


For  control  purposes,  the  relationship  between  the  throttle  command  and  thrust  can  be  approximated  by  a  much 
simpler  formula: 

A.  Horizontal  Geometry 

The  pre-defined  formation  geometric  parameters  are  the  forward  clearance  fc  and  lateral  clearance  lc.  The 
forward  distance  error  /  and  lateral  distance  error  l  can  be  calculated  from  positions  and  velocities  using  the 
following  formulas: 


r 

sin  (%L) 

-cos(xL) 

xL-x 

K 

.cos  {xL) 

sin (Xl)  . 

yL  -y. 

L 

where  XL  is  the  azimuth  angle  for  the  “leader”: 

cos  {Xi )  =  7==  = ,  and  sin  {xL )  =  -7 ===== 

K+Vl  yln+K 


(6) 


(7) 
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Note  that  the  (2  x  2)  matrix  in  Eq.  (6)  is  simply  a  rotation  matrix  that  rotates  the  error  from  an  earth  fixed  reference 
frame  to  a  reference  frame  oriented  as  the  velocity  of  the  “leader”. 


B.  Vertical  Geometry 

The  vertical  distance  error,  h,  can  be  simply  defined  as: 

h  =  zL-z-kc 


(8) 


VI.  Controller  Structure 

The  whole  formation  control  problem  is  ultimately  a  non-linear  control  problem  in  which  the  controller  has  to 
act  on  throttle  and  control  surface  commands  to  minimize  the  three  error  parameters  f,  /  and  h.  However,  it  is  useful 
to  note  that  this  problem,  like  other  conventional  flight  trajectory  control  problems,  exhibits  a  two-time-scale  feature 
because  the  trajectory  dynamics  (relative  position  and  velocity)  is  slower  than  the  attitude  dynamics  (angular 
velocity  and  orientation).  This  is  why,  usually,  both  lateral-directional  and  vertical  controllers  consist  of  an  inner 
loop  (pitch  and  roll  arsft-  “  *'acking)  and  outer  loop  controller  (lateral-directional  and  height  tracking),  ,  • 

A.  Outer  Loop  Controller 

The  outer  loop  controller  is  divided  in  two  parts.  The  “vertical”  part  is  a  simple  linear  altitude  control  that  takes 
the  vertical  error  as  input  and  commands  the  desired  pitch  angle  to  the  inner  loop: 

dd  =  Kj  +  Kth  (9) 


The  “horizontal”  part  is  a  nonlinear  dynamic  inversion  (NLD1)  based  controller  that  takes  lateral  and  forward  error 
as  inputs  and  commands  the  throttle  (directly)  and  the  desired  bank  angle  to  the  inner  loop: 


(10) 


B.  Design  of  the  NLDI  Outer  Loop  Horizontal  Controller 

The  control  technique  used  aims  at  canceling  the  non-linearities  of  the  plant  dynamics  using  feedback 
linearization,  which,  under  some  assumptions,  reduces  a  nonlinear  system  to  a  series  of  integrators,  which  are  then 
controlled  by  linear  techniques.  The  nonlinear  system  has  both  the  forward  and  lateral  distance  errors  (f  and  1)  as 
outputs;  the  desired  bank  angle  <pj  and  the  throttle  command  Sr  as  inputs;  and  all  the  states  that  belong  to  the  lateral 
dynamics  of  the  “fol'i 
According  to  the 

in  the  expression,  and  try  to  invert  the  relationship  among  inputs  and  derivatives  of  the  outputs.  In  our  case,  the  first 
and  second  derivatives  of  the  outputs  are: 


FeedBaflcimearization  technique,  we  must  derive  the “outputs  until  the  inputs  explicitly  appear 
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(12) 


where: 
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(13) 


1  njj 

a\  =— cosorcos^,  fljj  =— (C0cosy5-Cysin^)  +  gsiny 


and  the  coordinated  turn  condition  is  assumed  for  both  “leader”  and  “follower”: 


&  =  Z  =  yr  =  -p-tan0  (14) 

In  practice,  keeping  both  a  constant  altitude  and  zero  sideslip  angle  (/feO)  during  the  turn  imposes  the  coordinated 
turn  condition  in  Eq.  (14).  Since  the  2  by  2  matrix  that  relates  inputs  and  second  derivatives  of  the  output  in  Eq. 
(12)  is  invertible,  we  can  express  the  inputs  as  a  function  of  the  (desired)  second  derivatives  of  the  outputs.  By 
considering  a=ao,  p=0,  and  £2L  constant  (quasi  steady  state  turn),  we  have  the  following  feedback  linearization  laws: 

Lateral  NLD1  Control  Law: 

&  =arctan-  — - — [idcos(jc~  XL)+f^Hx~  Xl)~  f  \  (15) 

gcosyL  J  g  L  JgcosyJ 

Forward  NLDI  Control  Law: 


4  — ['*„ MX-Xl)~L «°s (*-;&)] +7H  \p/^{CD0 + CDaa0 ) + w sin y- Tb ) 

Krcosy1-  Kr{2  J 

“  )^Qi  [^x-x^hHx-XL)} 

The  application  of  the  inputs  <pj  and  Sr  obtained  from  Eq.  (15)  and  (16)  to  the  system  in  Eq.  (12)  completely  cancels 
the  nonlinearities  leading  to: 


'*]  rv 

n  U. 


which  is  a  linear  system 'iKJhsisShgbfiiivo^tdtahnei^ach  contaihfngtvro  intcgittShfin‘isis^s:'' This  carrbe  controlled 
by  a  standard  linear  control,  in  our  case,  the  chosen  controller  was: 

"t,  =  -kj-k,t 

.  .  .  .  (18) 
L=-KAf~Kff 

where  a  set  of  controller  gains  were  selected  to  be: 

K.  =  0.2027,  k„  =0.8894 

(19) 

Kfi  =  2.0560,  Kj  =  0.2419 

C.  Inner  Loop  Lateral  Controller 

The  lateral  inner  loop  controller  is  a  simple  linear  controller  that  tracks  the  desired  bank  angle  (supplied  by  the 
outer  loop  controller)  and  augments  the  lateral-directional  stability  of  the  aircraft  using  the  commands  described  by: 

SA=KpP  +  K,U-M;  Sk  =  Krr  (20) 
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Classic  root-locus  based  compensation  design  tools  has  been  applied  to  the  model  for  evaluating  the  controller  gains. 
The  basic  design  specification  is  to  assign  the  damping  ratio  of  the  dominant  poles  to  a  value  around  0.7.  The 
resulting  values  for  the  parameters  are: 


Kp  =  0.05,  Kf  =0.312,  Xr=0.3  (21) 

D.  Inner  Loop  Longitudinal  Controller 

The  longitudinal  inner  loop  controller  is  a  simple  linear  controller  that  tracks  the  desired  pitch  angle  (supplied  by 
the  outer  loop  controller): 


8E=Kqq  +  K9(0-ed)  (22) 

As  for  the  lateral  controller,  the  resulting  parameters  of  the  longitudinal  controller  have  been  calculated  using  a  root 
locus-based  approach: 


.  -  ,  *  -  .  K,- 0.56,  K,  =  1.66  ,  ,  ,  (23) 

VII.  Experimental  Flight  Testing  Results 

The  overall  scenario  of  the  formation  flight  testing  experiments  is  a  “leader/follower”  combination  where  all 
aircraft  are  manually  controlled  during  the  takeoff  and  landing  phases.  After  each  aircraft  reaches  a  nominal  flight 
condition,  the  “leader”  and  “follower”  aircraft  perform  a  rendezvous  maneuver  where  the  “follower”  attempts  to  get 
within  150  m  and  the  “follower”  pilot  can  then  engage  the  autonomous  formation  control.  In  the  event  of  unsafe 
flight  conditions,  the  pilot  can  manually  disengage  from  formation  control  and  regain  individual  control  of  the 
aircraft,  “leader”  information  is  passed  to  the  “follower”  aircraft  via  RF  modems,  including  GPS  position,  GPS 
velocity  and  Euler  angles  (pitch/roll).  After  landing,  the  ground  crew  is  able  to  download  the  data  stored  in  the  flash 
card(s),  re-play  the  flight  data,  and  -  if  necessary  -  change  the  existing  software  configuration  (re-compile  with  real 
time  workshop)  and  perform  a  different  task  within  the  same  flight  session. 

To  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  initially  flight  testing  of  multiple  UAVs,  a  “Virtual  Leader”  (VL)  method  was 
employed  to  evaluate  the  formation  controller  prior  to  actual  formation  flight  testing.  This  configuration  consisted 
of  a  single  aircraft  tracking  the  trajectories  of  a  VL,  which  was  essentially  a  flight  path  of  previously  recorded  flight 
data.  This  VL  data  could  either  be  preinstalled  in  the  OBC  or  beamed  directly  to  the  RF  modem  so  that  only  one 
aircraft  was  necessary  for  the  experiment.  Results  from  the  VL  configuration  confirmed  a  desirable  performance  of 
the  formation  control  laws.  A  sample  of  VL  flight  data  showing  the  aircraft  altitude  and  GPS  XY  trajectories  are 
presented  in  Fig.  1 1  and  12. 


The  blue  line  represents  a  pre-recorded  flight  path  stored  on-board  the  “follower”  aircraft  computer,  which  was  then 
used  by  the  control  laws.  The  green  line  represents  the  actual  response  of  the  “follower”  aircraft.  In  this  particular 
flight  test,  the  “follower”  was  designed  to  track  the  altitude  of  the  VL  with  a  predefined  offset  in  the  X  and  Y 
direction.  After  the  performance  of  the  formation  control  law  was  established  and  demonstrated  with  the  testing  of 
different  VL  configurations,  actual  flight  testing  with  two  aircraft  in  formation  was  performed.  Figures  13  and  14 
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show  the  Simulink®  schemes  for  both  the  “leader”  and  “follower”  on-board  software.  These  schemes  were 
compiled  with  real  time  workshop  to  generate  DOS  executables,  which  were  uploaded  to  both  flight  computers. 


The  flight  testing  of  two  aircraft  in  formation  began  in  summer  2004.  The  “leader”  takes  off  first  followed  by 
the  second  aircraft.  Once  the  “leader”  aircraft  reached  a  nominal  height  (approximately  130-150  m),  the  pilot  then 
began  flying  a  circular  pattern  until  landing.  The  pilot  of  the  “follower”  aircraft  then  maneuvered  to  a  position 
behind  the  “leader”  aircraft.  Once  the  “follower”  reached  within  approximately  150  m  behind  the  “leader”,  the 
“follower”  pilot  then  engage  the  formation  control.  Once  engaged,  the  on-board  controller  assumes  control  over  all 
aircraft  functions  while  the  R/C  pilot  remained  in  a  standby  mode  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Note,  the  hardware 
system  allows  for  the  pilot  can  disengage  the  formation  control  at  any  time  and  regain  full  control  of  the  aircraft 
instantly.  Once  formation  is  then  disengaged,  both  aircraft  return  to  R/C  mode  in  preparation  for  landing. 

The  planned  flight  test  was  for  two  aircraft  to  complete  several  circular  pattern  laps  with  the  formation  controller 
engaged.  The  “follower”  controller  was  designed  to  track  the  “leader”  trajectory  with  a  predefined  offset  in  the  X, 
Y,  and  Z  direction.  The  on-board  DAQ  for  each  aircraft  runs  at  50Hz,  while  the  communication  between  the 
“leader”  and  “follower”  aircraft  are  updated  at  a  rate  of  20Hz.  The  formation  control  (for  the  data  presented  in  this 
paper)  with  two  aircraft  was  engaged  for  approximately  3  laps  (~108  seconds)  where  the  “leader”  pilot  provided  a 
circular  pattern  for  the  “follower”  controller  to  track.  Figure  15  shows  a  captured  video  image  from  the  ground 
camera  once  formation  was  engaged.  Figure  16  shows  a  screen  shot  from  the  on-board  “follower”  video  camera 
mounted  in  the  canopy  of  the  aircraft  during  formation. 


Figure  15.  Screen  shot  from  ground  video  Figure  16.  Screen  shot  from  in-flight  video 


Analysis  of  the  flight  data  with  two  aircraft  is  shown  in  Fig.  17-19.  For  clarity  purposes,  only  2  laps  of  formation 
flight  data  are  shown  indicating  the  initial  aircraft  positions  in  Fig.  18. 
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Figure  17.  Formation  flight:  altitude  plot 


Formation  Fight  -  XY  Plot  (2  lap*  shown) 


Figure  17  shows  the  altitude  information  from  both  the  “leader”  and  “follower”  aircraft  during  the  engagement.  For 
this  particular  flight  test,  the  preset  distances  were  set  at  30  m  forward,  30  m  lateral,  and  20  m  in  the  vertical  plane. 

'  Specifically,'  &e;  wFbil6Wef’K"T.‘^v'c6i^^nd§!f!ttf%e  ibove  and  to  the  right  of  the  “leader”  ’kirefaft'-bu^-an  b'uSjuC'' 
circular  path.  Figure  18  presents  the  vehicle  trajectories  in  the  XY  (horizontal)  plane.  The  initial  positions  for  both 
aircraft  are  indicated  on  the  figure.  This  graph  clear  shows  the  XY  trajectory  taken  by  the  “follower”  aircraft  once 
the  controller  was  engaged.  Figure  19  shows  the  same  trajectory  information  within  a  3D  plot. 


Formation  Flight :  Blue  =  Leader,  Green  (dotted)  =  Follower 


VIII.  Conclusions 

A  formation  flight  controller  was  designed  and  flight  tested  using  research  UAVs.  The  aircraft  and  on-board 
electronic  payloads  were  designed,  manufactured,  and  instrumented  at  WVU;  and  extensive  flight  testing  has  been 
performed  in  2003  and  2004.  Flight  testing  has  started  from  initial  vehicle  handling  qualities,  to  payload  testing,  use 
of  a  VL  test  scenario  of  the  formation  control,  and  actual  flight  testing  of  multiple  aircraft.  The  VL  scenario 
provided  a  low  risk  way  of  initially  testing  the  control  laws.  Initial  formation  flight  testing  results  have  shown 
desirable  performance  for  a  formation  control  design  based  on  inner  and  outer  loop  control.  The  outer  loop  features 
a  nonlinear  dynamic  inversion  (NLDI)  approach  while  the  inner  loop  features  a  conventional  (proportional) 
controller.  Additional  flight  testing  activities  are  planned  for  involving  a  third  aircraft  into  the  formation. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  identification,  control  synthesis  and 
simulation  results  for  an  YF-22  aircraft  model  designed, 
built,  and  instrumented  at  West  Virginia  University.  The 
goal  of  the  project  was  the  experimental  demonstration  of 
formation  flight  for  a  set  of  3  of  the  above  models.  In  the 
planned  flight  configuration,  a  pilot  on  the  ground 
jijMjjntotcsd  ;cor.trols  tb*  ?c/.der  rircraft  while  a  follower 
aircraft  was  required  to  maintain  a  pre-defined  position  and 
orientation  with  respect  to  the  leader.  In  this  paper,  the 
identification  of  both  a  linear  model  and  a  nonlinear  model 
of  the  aircraft  from  flight  data  is  shown  first.  Then,  the 
control  laws,  that  feature  a  linear  inner  loop  controller  and  a 
NLDI  (nonlinear  dynamic  inversion)  based  outer  loop 
guidance  controller,  are  discussed  in  detail.  Finally,  both 
simulation  and  flight  test  results  are  presented. 


Figure  1  -  WVU  YF-22  aircraft  model 


1  Introduction 

Autonomous  formation  flight  is  an  important  research  area 
in  the  aerospace  community.  The  investigation  of  control 
issues  related  to  a  leader-follower  formation  has  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  different  types  of  compensation-type 
controllers  [1],  In  Ref.  [2]  a  formation  flight  control  scheme 
was  proposed  based  on  the  concept  of  Formation  Geometry 
Center,  also  known  as  the  Formation  Virtual  Leader.  This 
paper  presents  design  and  results  of  a  formation  control 
project  performed  on  a  set  of  3  YF-22  aircraft  models  that 
' .we're ^designed;  built? ifn'd  irstfubtentSd West' Virginia 
University  (WVU).  One  of  the  3  WVU  YF-22  models  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  model  features  an  3  m  fuselage 
length  with  a  2  m  wingspan  for  an  approximate  take-off 
weight  of  23  Kg,  including  a  5  Kg  electronic  payload 
consisting  on  a  PC- 104  flight  computer,  a  complete  set  of 
sensors,  a  GPS  receiver  and  a  set  of  RF  modems  used  for 
data  transmission. 

Due  to  the  limitations  on  the  flight  range,  the  WVU  YF-22 
models  were  expected  to  perform  fairly  tight  maneuvers  at 
high  Euler  angles  and  moderately  high  angular  rates. 
Therefore,  a  specific  issue  in  the  design  of  a  control  scheme 
was  to  allow  for  formation  control  under  these  flight 
conditions.  Another  objective  was  to  limit  the  amount  of 
information  exchange  (between  leader  and  follower)  needed 
to  maintain  the  predefined  formation  geometry. 


The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  The  second  section 
describes  the  identification  of  a  linear  and  nonlinear  single 
aircraft  model  from  collected  flight  data.  The  third  section 
outlines  the  geometric  characteristics  of  the  formation.  The 
fourth  section  outlines  the  design  of  the  formation  control 
laws.  The  final  sections  will  present  the  simulation  and 
visualization  environments,  together  with  the  main 
formation  flight  experimental  results.  The  symbols  used 
throughout  the  paper  are  very  standard,  but  readers  less 
familiar  with  flight  mechanics  could  consult  [3]  or 
download  the_FT>CmanuaJ[  [4J  as  a  reference.  ,  y  ^  „.x> 

2  System  Identification  of  the  WVU  YF-22 

Flight  data  for  several  maneuvers  were  collected  for 
parameter  identification  purposes  using  the  following  on¬ 
board  instrumentation: 

•  Absolute  and  differential  pressure  sensors:  (SenSym 
ASCX15AN  and  SenSym  ASCX01DN),  used  to 
calculate  H  and  V  (altitude  and  speed). 

•  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (Crossbow  IMU-400)  to 
measure  Ax,  Ay,  Az,  p,  q,  r,  (accelerations,  roll  pitch 
and  yaw  rates). 

•  Vertical  Gyro  (Goodrich  Sensor  System  VG34)  to 
measure  <p,  6,  (roll  and  pitch  angles). 

•  Nose  probe  (Space  Age)  to  measure  a  and  p  (attack 
and  sideslip  angles). 

•  Potentiometers  on  the  control  surfaces  to  measure  SE, 
SA,  Sr  (elevators,  ailerons  and  rudders  deflections). 


®  Professor, A  Research  Assistant  Professor 


Turn  maneuvers,  plus  doublets  on  each  control  surface, 
were  performed  during  the  flights.  A  PC- 104  based  on¬ 
board  computer  collected  in  real  time  (at  a  rate  of  100Hz) 
all  of  the  above  signals  using  the  integrated  data  acquisition 
card  (Diamond  MM  32).  The  data  were  stored  on  a  flash- 
card  for  post-flight  downloading.  A  set  of  flight  data  was 
selected  for  the  actual  parameter  estimation  process,  while  a 
second  set  of  data  was  selected  for  validation  purposes. 

2. 1  Linear  Model  Identification 

The  linear  model  identification  was  performed  with  a  3-step 
process.  First,  the  flight  data  time  histories  were  smoothed 
and  rearranged  using  simulink-based  filters.  Next,  a  batch 
Matlab  file  performed  the  actual  identification  algorithm. 
The  last  step  of  the  model  identification  process  was  the 
validation  of  the  linear  model  using  time  histories  of  the 
control  surface  deflection*  iiorn  the  valicfation  flight  data. 
In  other  words,  the  simulated  and  true  responses  to  the  time 
histories  of  the  control  surface  deflections  (in  the  validation 
data  set)  were  compared.  Following  the  identification  study, 
the  estimated  linear  lateral-directional  aerodynamic  model 
was  given  by: 


~ff\  [  0.4299  0.0938  -1.0300  0.23661 1"/?' 

p  _  -67.3341  -7.9485  5.6402  0  p 

r  ~  20.5333  -0.6553  -1.9955  0  r 

^  [  o  i  o  o 

'  0.2724  -0.7713 ' 

-101.8446  33.4738  fJ/J 
+  -6.2609  -24.3627  [jJ 

0  0 


The  estimated  longitudinal  model  was  given  by: 


-0.2835  -23.0959..;  0  - 

0  -4.1172  0.7781 

0  -33.8836  -3.5729 

0  0  1 


'  20.1681 ' 

0.5435  „ 
+  SE 

-39.0847  £ 

0 


(2) 


This  model  represents  the  aircraft  in  a  steady  and  level 
flight  at  42  m/s,  336m  of  altitude,  with  alpha  and  theta  of  3 
deg.  This  linear  model  was  mainly  used  for  control 
synthesis.  For  simulation  purposes,  a  full  nonlinear  aircraft 


model  was  considered  highly  desirable  if  not  necessary. 


2.2  Nonlinear  Model  Identification 

The  identification  of  the  mathematical  model  of  a  nonlinear 
system  is  a  more  challenging  issue  [5,6],  Most  of  the 
nonlinear  identification  efforts  rely  on  both  good  physical 


insight  [5]  and  some  form  of  optimization  algorithm  like 
Steepest  descent  or  Newton-Raphson  [6].  The  general 
nonlinear  model  of  an  aircraft  system  can  be  expressed  (see 
for  example  [3])  as: 
x  -  fix,  S,  G,  FA(x,5),MA(x,  S))\ 
y  =  g(x,5,G,FA(x,S),MAix,S)); 

where  x  is  the  state  vector  (linear  and  angular  positions  and 
velocity),  y  is  the  output  vector  (linear  and  angular 
accelerations),  S  is  the  input  vector  (surface  deflections),  G 
is  a  vector  of  geometric  parameters  and  inertia  coefficients, 
Fa  and  Ma  are  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  acting  on 
the  aircraft;  finally,/ and  g  are  the  known  analytic  functions 
that  express  the  dynamics  and  kinematics  of  a  rigid  body. 
The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  are  expressed  using 
the  aerodynamic  coefficients  Co,  CY,  CL,  Q,  Cm,  C„ : 


[CD(x,S)l 


r/.c,(x.^)i 


FA=qS  Cr(x,S)  ,Ma  =  qS  cCJx,S)  (4) 

.Q(*,*)J 

where  5  is  the  wing  platform  area,  q  the  dynamic  pressure, 
b  the  wingspan,  and  c  the  mean  aerodynamic  chord.  The 
aerodynamic  coefficients  are  often  approximated  by  affine 
functions  inx  and  S;  for  example,  for  the  lift  coefficient: 

CL  (x,  S)  =  cL0+  c^a +c^<?  +  cLS  5'  (5) 

where,  cL0  and  the  other  three  coefficients  are  usually  called 
the  “derivatives”  of  CL. 

Under  the  above  assumptions,  the  nonlinear  aircraft  model 
is  completely  determined  by  its  aerodynamic  derivatives  as 
well  as  by  its  inertial  and  geometric  coefficients  (which  can 
typically  be  evaluated  experimentally).  In  this  effort,  the 
inertial  and  geometric  characteristics  of  the  WVU  YF-22 
model  were  determined  with  an  experimental  “swing 
pendulum”  set-up  [7];  thus,  the  remaining  critical  issue  was 
the  determination  of  the  aerodynamic  derivatives.  Formulas 
to  calculate  the  entries  of  the  matrices  of  the  linear  model  in 
(1.) , and  (2)  from  the  values,  of  the  aerodynamic  deriyatiyeS  i 
and  geometric-mertial  parameters  are  well  known  [3].  By 
inverting  such  formulas,  an  initial  value  for  all  the  main 
aircraft  aerodynamic  derivatives  was  then  calculated  from 
the  matrices  in  (1)  and  (2). 

Next,  a  parameter  optimization  routine  based  on  routines 
available  within  the  Matlab  Optimization  Toolbox®  was  set 
up.  Specifically,  a  Matlab  routine  was  written  such  that  it 
could  take  as  an  input  the  aerodynamic  derivatives  to  be 
estimated,  perform  a  simulation  with  the  nonlinear  model 
resulting  from  those  derivatives,  compare  the  outputs  with 
the  real  data,  and  return  the  difference  (to  be  minimized)  to 
the  caller  function.  The  “finincon"  function  -  which 
features  the  constrained  optimization  of  a  multivariable 
function  using  a  Sequential  Quadratic  Programming  (SQP) 
technique  [8]  -  was  then  used  to  find  the  set  of  aerodynamic 
derivatives  providing  the  best  fit  with  the  flight  data, 
starting  from  the  initial  set  of  aerodynamics  derivatives 
calculated  from  the  linear  models.  The  importance  of 


starting  the  minimization  from  a  set  of  already  accurate 
derivatives  should  be  emphasized;  in  fact,  this  last 


optimization  can  be  considered  a  refinement  of  the 
parameters.  A  lesson  learned  was  that  in  order  for  such  an 
optimization  to  avoid  local  minima  and  converge 
successfully,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  cost 
function.  Specifically,  the  selected  cost  function  contained 
3  terms,  a  term  expressing  the  RMS  of  the  deviation 
between  real  and  predicted  output,  a  frequency  based  term 
expressing  the  lowest  spectral  components  of  the  deviation, 
and,  finally,  a  term  expressing  the  difference  between  the 
current  linearized  model  (obtained  by  performing  a 
numerical  linearization  algorithm  on  the  current  nonlinear 
model)  and  the  base  linear  model  in  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

A  final  validation  of  the  nonlinear  model  was  then 
conducted  using  the  validation  flight  data  set,  similarly  to 
what  was  done  for  the  linear  model.  As  shown  in  Figure  2, 
the  agreement  between  simulated  and  real  data  is 
substantial.  ......  .. .  . 


Figure  2  -  Linear  and  nonlinear  model 
prediction  versus  real  flight  data 

The  resulting  aircraft  nonlinear  model  is  given  by: 

Geometric  and  Inertial  Data  ( 60%  fuel  load): 
c  =  0.765  m,  b  =  1.962  m,  S=  1.368  m2, 4*  =  1.607  Kg  m2, 
In  =  7.508  Kg  m2,  4  =7.186  Kg  m2,  Ixz  =  -0.244  Kg  m2, 
mass  =  20.638  Kg,  T  (engine  thrust  force)  =  54.617  N 

Longitudinal  Aerodynamic  derivatives: 

Coo  ~  0.008,  Coa 7  0.507,Qxj =  0,  Cose  =  -0.033, 

CM  =  -0.049,  CLa  =  3.258,  Cu,  =  0,  Cub  =  0.189, 

Cm0  =  0.022,  Cma  =  -0.473,  C^  =  -3.449,  CmlE  =  -0.364. 

Lateral-Directional  Aerodynamic  derivatives: 

Cn  =  0.016,  Cn  =  0.272,  CYp  =  1.215,  CYr  =  -1.161,  Cm  = 
0.183,  CYSt  =  -0.459,  Cm  =  -0.001,  C,b  =  -0.038,  C,p  =  - 
0.213,  C*.  =  0.1 14,  CIS4  =  -0.056,  Cm  =  0.014,  C*  =  0,  Cnb 
=  0.036,  Cv  =  -0.151,  Cnr  =  -0.195,  CnSA  =  -0.035,  C„*  =  - 
0.055. 


2.3  A  ctuators  and  Engine  Model  Identification 


Both  signals  to  the  actuators  and  deflection  were  measured 
and  recorded.  The  actuator  model  was  then  identified  by 
simple  Batch  Least  Squares  (BLS)  technique: 

23 

G ACTUATOR  0s)  =  ~-v7  (6) 

s  +  23 

Similarly,  and  both  throttle  signal  and  force  (a  force 
measuring  device  was  appositely  designed  and  built)  were 
measured  and  recorded.  As  for  the  actuator  case,  a  simple 
Batch  Least  Squares  (BLS)  technique  was  used  to  identify  a 
simple  engine  model  containing  a  time  delay,  where  Sr  is 
the  throttle  command  and  T  is  the  thrust  force: 


T~Tb_  Kr  e-,„ 

ST  (1  +  T>s) 


(7) 


where  71  =  -25.867/,  Kr  =  0.624 ,  tT  =  0.25s  ,  =  0.26s 

-  V  V  —Jllri....'  .J.  >?>.:  -;j4  —.-'V-  >•  /;  . 

For  control  synthesis  purposes  the  relationship  between 
throttle  command  and  thrust  force  can  be  approximated  by 
a  much  simpler  static  affine  formula: 

T  =  Tb+  KtSt  (8) 

where  Sr  is  a  digital  command  between  70  and  255. 


3  Formation  Geometry 

Since  flight  paths  mostly  lie  on  a  horizontal  plane,  (and 
since  gravitational  force  is  perpendicular  to  such  plane),  a 
formation  flight  control  problem  can  be  naturally 
decomposed  into  two  (almost)  independent  problems: 
horizontal  (planar)  tracking  and  a  vertical  tracking. 

Note  that  position  and  velocity  of  both  leader  and  follower 
are  expressed  with  respect  to  a  pre-defined  earth-fixed 
reference  frame  and  are  measured  by  the  on-board  GPSs. 


3.1  Horizontal  geometry 


The  pre-defined  formation  geometric  parameters  are  the 
forward  clearance^  anfr  lateral  clearance  /c.  (Figurei3).The.'-“.'' 
forward  distance  error  /and  lateral  distance  error  /  can  be 
calculated  from  positions  and  velocities  using  the  following 
formulas: 


sinUt) 

cos(^rt) 


-cos^) 

sinUi) 
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UJ 

(9) 


where  Xi  is  the  azimuth  angle  for  the  leader: 


cosUt) 


Vu 

jYu+K 


,  and  sin(^)  = 


(10) 


Note  that  the  2  by  2  matrix  in  (9)  is  simply  a  rotation  matrix 
that  rotates  the  error  from  an  earth  fixed  reference  frame  to 
a  reference  frame  oriented  as  the  velocity  of  the  leader. 


3.2  Vertical  geometry 

The  vertical  distance  error  h,  can  be  simply  obtained  as: 
h  =  zL-z-hc  (11) 


Figure  3  -  Horizontal  formation  geometry 

4  Controller  Structure 

The  whole  formation  control  problem  is  ultimately  a 
nonlinear  control  problem  in  which  the  controller  has  to  act 
on  throttle  and  elevator  commands  to  minimize  the  three 
errors  /,  f  and  h.  It  is  however  useful  to  note  that  this 
problem,  like  other  conventional  flight  trajectory  control 
problems,  exhibits  a  two-time-scale  feature  because  the 
trajectory  dynamics  (relative  position  and  velocity)  is 
slower  than  the  attitude  dynamics  (angular  velocity  and 
orientation).  This  is  why  usually  both  lateral-directional 
and  vertical  controllers  consist  of  an  inner  loop  controller 
(pitch  and  roll  angle  tracking)  and  outer  loop  controller 
(lateral-directional  and  height  tracking). 

4. 1  Outer  loop  controller 

The  outer  loop  controller  consists  of  two  parts. 

The  “vertical”  part  is  a  simple  linear  altitude  control.  It 
takes  the  vertical  error  (and  its  derivative)  as  inputs.  The 
outputs  is  the  desired  pitch  angle  (theta): 

0d=K,h  +  Kj  (12) 

This  desired  pitch  angle  is  then  taken  as  a  reference  signal 
by  the  inner  loop  controller. 

The  “horizontal”  part  is  a  nonlinear  dynamic  inversion 
(NLDI)  based  controller  that  takes  lateral  and  forward 
errors  (and  their  derivatives)  as  inputs.  The  outputs  are  the 
throttle  and  the  desired  roll  angle  (phi). 


The  desired  roll  angle  is  taken  as  a  reference  signal  by  the 
inner  loop  controller;  the  throttle  is  instead  directly  used  as 
a  control  command. 


4.2  NLDI  Outer  Loop  horizontal  controller:  design 

This  control  technique  aims  at  canceling  the  nonlinearities 
in  the  plant  dynamics  using  (output)  feedback  linearization 
[9],  which,  under  some  assumption,  reduces  a  nonlinear 
system  to  a  series  of  integrators  that  can  be  then  controlled 
by  simple  linear  techniques.  In  our  case,  the  nonlinear 
system  is  the  one  that  has  the  forward  and  lateral  distance 
errors  /and  /  as  outputs,  the  desired  bank  angle  fa  and  the 
throttle  command  Sr  as  inputs,  and  all  the  states  that  belong 
to  the  lateral  dynamics  of  the  follower  as  states. 

According  to  the  feedback  linearization  technique,  we  must 
derive  the  outputs  until  the  inputs  explicitly  appear  in  the 
expression,  and  then  try  to  invert  the  relationship  among 
inputs  and  derivatives  of  the  outputs.  For  this  problem,  the 
second  derivatives  of  the  output  are: 


(14) 

where: 


ox  =—  cosacos  J3  ,ox2  =  —(CDcosf)-Crsin/3)  +  gsiny 
m  m 

and  the  coordinated  turn  condition  is  assumed  for  both 
leader  and  wingman: 

ft  =  £  =^  =  JL  tan  (15) 

In  practice  the  coordinated  turn  condition  (15),  is  imposed 
by  trying  to.keep  both  a  constant  altitude  and  a  zero  sideslip 
angle  (/fed)  during  the  turn,  in  the  following,  the 
simplifying  assumptions  OFOto,  ft=0,  and  I Inconstant  have 
also  been  made  (quasi  steady  state  turn). 

Note  that  both  fa  and  <5y  appear  as  inputs  in  (14)  and  the  2  x 
2  matrix  that  relates  inputs  and  second  derivatives  of  the 
output  is  invertible.  Therefore,  by  inverting  Eq.  (14),  and 
then  replacing  /  and  I  respectively  with  fd  and  ld, 
(which  are  the  desired  values  for  the  double  derivatives  of / 
and  l)  we  have  the  following  laws. 

■  Lateral  NLDI  Control  Law: 

fa  =  arctan  \  — - —  \ld  cos(z  ~Zl)+L  s'n(Z  ~  ZL )] 
[geos?'1-  J 

+— Qt  +[fsinCjr-yjri)-/cosCir-^)]-^— | 

g  L  JgcosyJ 

(16) 


■  Forward  NLDI  Control  Law: 


4. 4  Inner  loop  Longitudinal  Controller 


ST  =-~ — sinOr -Xl)~L  cosCr - Xl )] 
cos  y*~  J 

SiCn+C^  +  msmy-T^ 

— iiiRcos(/ir-/jri)+/sinCjr-^[)l 
*r  cos  y  l  j 


Applying  the  inputs  (4,  and  Sy  in  (17)  and  (18)  to  the  system 
in  (14)  completely  cancels  the  nonlinearities,  yielding: 


"*irv 

j\  U. 


that  is  a  linear  system  consisting  of  two  channels  each 

containing  two  integrators  in  r  cries: 


Figure  4  -  Feedback  linearized  system 

The  above  system  can  be  easily  controlled  by  a  standard 
linear  control,  in  our  case,  the  chosen  controller  was: 
t,  =-K.t-K.j 

J  .  (i9) 

ed=-Kff-Kfif 

where  the  gains  were  selected  so  that  the  controller  could  be 
locally  equivalent  to  a  previous  designed  linear  one  [10]: 

K,  =  0.2027,  *„  =  0.8894 

,  K,  =0.241.9,  Kfs=  2.0560  .  _  (20) 

Kt  =3.2254,  *a  =1.7593  . 


4. 3  Inner  Loop  Lateral  Controller 

The  lateral  inner  loop  controller  is  a  simple  linear  controller 
that  tracks  the  desired  bank  angle  (supplied  by  the  outer 
loop  controller)  and  augments  the  lateral-directional 
stability  of  the  aircraft: 

£,=*,/>  +  *,(*>-&)  (21) 

=  Krr  (22) 

Classic  root-locus  based  compensation  design  tools  can 
then  be  applied  to  the  model  for  evaluating  the  controller 
gains  [3],  The  basic  design  specification  is  to  assign  the 
damping  ratio  of  the  dominant  poles  a  value  around  0.7. 
The  resulting  values  for  the  parameters  are: 

Kp  -  0.04,  *,=0.35,  *,=0.16  (23) 


The  longitudinal  inner  loop  controller  is  a  simple  linear 
controller  that  tracks  the  desired  pitch  angle  (supplied  by 
the  outer  loop  controller): 

SE=Kpq  +  Ke(0-0d)  (24) 

The  parameters  of  the  controller  were  calculated  using  a 
root  locus-based  approach  [3]: 

*,=0.12,  *,=0.50  (25) 

5  Simulation  Environment 

A  Simulink  scheme  featuring  the  models  of  the  WVU  YF- 
22  aircraft  and  the  formation  controller  was  developed  and 
implemented.  Given  the  multi-object  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  use  of  a  fully  integrated  visualization 
environment  was  highly  desirable  The,  Virtual  Reality 
Toolbox  was  used  because  it  allowed  for  objects  and  events 
of  a  virtual  world  (coded  in  VRML  2.0  or  higher  [1 1])  to  be 
driven  by  signals  from  Matlab/Simulink 


Figure  5  -  VRT  visualization  (behind  wingman) 


Several  simulation  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate,  test, 
and  optimize  several  controller  and  flight  configuration 
parameters.  The  fact  that  the  controller  was  coded  in 
Simulink,  (using  C  s-fiinctions)  allowed  for  it  to  be  easily 
compiled  with  Real  Time  Workshop  to  generate  an 
executable  to  be' uploaded  to  the  flight  computer:  ■•A.iy-  -  -  ■■■:■ 

6  Flight  Test  Results 

The  overall  scenario  of  the  formation  fight  testing 
experiments  is  a  “leader/follower”  combination  where 
initially  all  aircraft  are  manually  controlled  during  the 
takeoff  and  landing  phases.  After  each  aircraft  reaches  a 
nominal  fight  condition,  the  follower  pilot  can  then  engage 
the  autonomous  formation  controller.  Once  engaged,  the 
onboard  controller  takes  over  all  aircraft  control  functions 
and  the  pilot  remains  in  a  standby  mode  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Both  aircrafts  are  then  landed  manually  using 
the  R/C  mode.  The  planned  flight  test  was  for  2  aircraft  to 
complete  several  circular  pattern  laps  with  the  formation 
controller  engaged.  The  follower  controller  was  designed 
to  track  the  leaders  trajectory  with  a  predefined  offset  in  the 
X,  Y,  and  Z  directions.  For  this  particular  flight  test,  the 
preset  distance  was  30  m  forward,  30  m  lateral,  and  20  m 
vertical.  Figure  6  shows  a  captured  video  image  from  the 
ground  camera. 


>  ' 


Figure  6.  Screen  shot  from  ground  video 
In  the  initial  flight-testing  sessions,  summer  2004, 
formation  control  with  2  aircraft  was  engaged  for 
approximately  3  laps  (~108  seconds),  with  the  leader  pilot 
flying  in  a  Circular  pattern.  For  ciarity  purposes,  only  the 
first  lap  is  shown  in  the  following  figures.  These  plots  also 
feature  a  simulated  follower  aircraft,  which  was  set  to 
follow  the  position  of  the  real  leader  starting  from  the  same 
initial  condition  as  the  real  follower. 


Formation  FHght  -  X-Y  Plot 


Figure  7.  Formation  Flight:  XY  plot  _ 

Figure  7  shows  the  vehicle  trajectories  in  the  XY 
(horizontal)  plane.  Figure  8  shows  the  same  trajectory 
within  a  3D  plot. 

Formation  Flight  •  30  Plot 


The  above  plots  show  a  satisfactory  tracking.  They  also 
show  that  the  track  of  the  simulated  follower  remains 
remarkably  close  to  the  track  generated  by  the  real  follower. 

Conclusions 

This  paper  presents  a  formation  flight  project  that  used  YF- 
22  research  aircraft  developed  and  built  at  West  Virginia 
University.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  design  of 
control  laws  to  maintain  the  formation  of  aircraft.  The 
resulting  controller  has  an  inner-outer  loop  structure  in 
which  the  horizontal  outer  loop  guidance  laws  rely  on 
feedback  linearization.  The  inner  loop  controllers  are 
instead  linear,  and  were  designed  using  classical  root  locus 
methods.  Results  of  the  formation  flight  test  in  June  2004 
validated  the  overall  design  of  the  formation  controller. 
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